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THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


HE literary remains of the Prixcze Consort, which are 
contained in the volume that has just been published by 
Mr. Mvrray, comprise nothing but his speeches on public 
occasions, and the memorandum which he drew up in reference 
to the office of Commander-in-Chief. It seems a slender 
memorial of a life so energetic and so creative. But, such as 
it is, it will help the community that still mourns his loss to a 
knowledge of him that they never possessed before. He was 
not, and could not be, well known to the majority of the 
QuveeEn’s subjects. His speeches, of course, were reported at 
the time ; but the occasions upon which they were delivered 
were not of that contentious and exciting kind which invite 
the close attention of readers of the daily papers. Those who 
were in a position to judge of his career knew how constantly 
the welfare of his adopted country was in his th ughts, and 
how much labour and ability he devoted to its furtherance. 
But to the vast majority, who could only watch him from 
afar, he stood, and sought to stand, in the shadow of the 
Throne. They vaguely believed that the sagacity and 
conscientiousness which have made the present reign one 
of the happiest and most prosperous in English history 
were in a measure due to him. But they knew little for 
certain; and when his unexpected death awakened them 
to an indistinct apprehension of their loss, they took his intel- 
lectual and moral merits chiefly upon trust from those who knew 
him best. The collection which is contained in this volume, and 
the life that is prefixed, will bring his virtues and powers of 
mind more closely home to the nation than the mere 
panegyries of admirers, however hearty. 

The speeches are exclusively of that peculiar class which, by 
the common consent of public speakers, are admitted to be the 
most difficult that a man can be called upon to make. Though 
made on various occasions, they ali belong to the family of 
after-dinner speeches. Their arduousness consists in the 
scantiness of the material upon which the orator has to work. 
They tax his suggestiveness more severely than any other 
kind of composition. Almost all other orators have something 
to prove, or something to refute. They are assailing or de- 
fending a policy, upholding a theory, or recommending a 
movement. If they are masters of their subject, their skill is 
only called into play to marshal clearly and express forcibly 
the facts and arguments which lie in abundance under their 
hands. But a speech on occasions of public ceremony must 
be neither argumentative nor persuasive. It must simply be a 
reproduction of sentiments in which all present are agreed. 
Even within the boundaries of this narrow area, the 
Prince suffered under limitations special to himself. 
Levity, the ordinary refuge of an orator in distress, was for- 
bidden to him by his position. Mere declamation would, of 
course, have been equally undignified. He might touch no 
controverted topic; and was prohibited from any allusion 
to the political questions which are generally uppermost in 
the minds of educated Englishmen. Even to religion he 
could only venture to make the most distant reference, lest 
he should seem to trench upon polemics. It was his hard 
fate to be constanily required to make speeches which, by the 
law of their being, were necessarily something between a 
Royal Speech and a sermon. It was his singular merit that he 
made these speeches agreeable, lively, telling, and full not 
only of warm and earnest feeling, but of original and sug- 
gestive thought. What he might have been in other depart- 
ments of oratory we cannot know. Whether his kindl 
heart could have ever reconciled itself to the gladiatorial 
displays by which oratorical fame is chiefly won in our time — 


_ whether he could have cultivated that keen perception of the 


faults and slips of others in which debating excellence con- 
sists — must be matter of mere conjecture. But few = 
can study this collection of his speeches without feeling th 


in the hardest branch of an orator’s efforts, for which he was 

repared by no previous training, he succeeded as few men 
a ever succeeded before. To be so discreet, so kindly, 
so earnest, so careful to let slip no mere platitude or unmean- 
ing phrase, and yet withal to be never dull, is one of the 
highest triumphs a speaker can achieve. Forbidden to please 
any contentious passion or any frivolous taste, he could only 
attain such a result by sheer fertility of thought. It would 
have been a wonderful fertility in any man to have supplied 
good matter in such abundance under such restrictions; but 
it was far more wonderful in one born to be exempt from the 
usual incentives to self-culture. 

The moral excellences of the Prixce may to a considerable 
extent be gathered from these speeches. The zeal which he 
showed in furthering every kind of Progress, his many-sided 
sympathy for the manifold wants of the poor, his impartial 
earnestness in promoting their bodily health and comfort, as 
well as their intellectual and moral culture — all these things 
would have been very praiseworthy in a despotic sovereign. 
Less benevolence has sufficed to canonize monarchs of an elder 
day. But the benevolence from which these efforts proceeded 
was not so striking or so exceptional as the self-restraint which 
they indicated. To appreciate properly the balance of his great 
qualities, it must be remembered that the man who showed all 
this earnestness to make the utmost of his position for the 
benefit of his country was also the irresponsible adviser of a 
Constitutional Sovereign; and that no single Minister in the 
course of twenty years has had reason to complain of his 
undue interference in that capacity. It is easy to imagine 
an indolent Consort abstaining, indeed, from unconstitutional 
action, but making the delicacy of his position an excuse 
for total inactivity. It is easy to imagine a prince in the same 
position full of zeal to do good, and throwing, after the 
manner of zealous men, the whole political system of the 
country into confusion by impatience of contradiction or con- 
straint. But the union of the two opposite excellences is rare 
indeed. Zeal that will bear to be debarred from all the most 
inviting fields of action without suffering its own ardour to be 
quenched, or fretting in sullen inactivity, is a grace seldom 
vouchsafed to man. The same remarkable self-restraint is 
brought out still more strikingly in the correspondence that 
relates to his refusal of the Commandership-in-Chief. All the 
instincts of a German Prince would naturally have urged 
him to accept the office which the Duxs, in extreme 
age, was unwise enough to press on him. He had 
already betrayed, in slight matters, an inclination to 
reform the small abuses which lie thickly strewn in the 
organization of the English army. Nothing could be more 
tempting than the prospect of carrying on, at his own dis- 
cretion, and without interference, benevolent schemes which 
would operate over so wide an area, and would return so 
large and early a harvest of good. But he had made up his 
mind that his true field of activity was in the shade, and 
from that resolution he would suffer neither zeal nor ambition 
to seduce him. When we remember the temporary storm 
that burst over the Horse Guards in the year 1855, we have 
deep reason to congratulate ourselves upon our escape from 
the political embarrassments which his self-abnegation spared us. 

The sketch which introduces the documentary matter of 
the volume is well executed, by a writer who knows how to 
prevent the expression of sympathy from degenerating into 
courtiership. A vein of deep sadness runs through it, which 
the lapse of a year’s time has not availed to soften. <A few 
words are also added to introduce the memorandum in which 
the transactions relating to the Commandership-in-Chief are 
related. In some of these, traceable perhaps to another hand, 
there is a moving pathos to which few will be insensible : — 
“In allowing this memorandum of sthe Prince to be pub- 
“ Jished, the Quen is also actuated by another motive, in 
“ addition to those which have already been mentioned, It 
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“ affords Her Maggsty a fitting opportunity for expressing, 
“in the most clear and ample manner, that which for many 
‘* years she has desired to During the Prince’s life, 
“ the Quzen often longed to make known to the world the 
“ ever-present, watchful, faithful, invaluable aid which she 
** received from the Prince Consort in the conduct of public 
“ affairs. Her Magesty could hardly endure, even then, to 
“be silent on this subject, and not to declare how much her 
“ reign owed to him. And now the Queen can no longer 
“refrain from uttering what she has so long felt, and from 
“ proclaiming the irreparable loss to the public service, as 
“ well as to herself and her family, which the Prixce’s death 
“ has occasioned. 

“The position of Her Mavesty, for many years accus- 
“ tomed to this loving aid, and now suddenly bereft of it, can 
“‘ with difficulty be imagined to the full extent of its heaviness 
“and sadness. Desolate and sombre, as the QuEEN most 
“* deeply feels, lies the way before her—-a path, however, of 
“ duty and of labour, which, relying on the loyal attachment 
“and sympathy of her people, she will, with Gop’s blessing, 
“ strive to pursue; but where, she fears, her faltering steps 
“will show they lack the tender and affectionate support 
“which on all occasions Her MaJesty was wont to receive 
“ from her beloved husband the Price.” 

The mournful feelings under which the above lines were 
penned will be deeply shared by all who read this book. But 
it will do more than foster a sorrow that is unavailing now. 
It will hold up, to all who are in any degree entrusted with 
the interests of their fellow-men, a pattern of pure single- 
heartedness and unflagging self-denial that is rare in the 
dwellings of princes, and has never been surpassed by any 
public man. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Ee some respects, the Prestent’s Message to Congress is the 
most creditable document which has been issued in Federal 
America since the commencement of the war. If Mr. Lixcotn 
is deficient in wisdom, in foresight, and in firmness, he at 
least abstains from participating in the blustering ferocity 
which habitually disgraces the Republican platform, the 
pulpit, and the press. In language and sentiment, the Message 
might have been written by a European who acknowledged 
the Old World restraints of honesty and good breeding. 
From beginning to end, there is not a spiteful phrase, not an 
insult to foreign Powers, and not a trace of bloodthirsty 
animosity against the Seceders. The Presipent neither ex- 
presses the gratitude which is professed by his supporters for 
the offer of French mediation, nor does he think it necessary 
to echo the resentment against the persevering neutrality of 
England. The expression of his regret at the continued 
acknowledgment of the Confederates as belligerents is at the 
same time courteous in form, and touching in its simplicity. 
It is evident that Mr. Lixco.n really believes that the more 
successful combatant in the greatest war of modern times 
ought not even to be regarded asa belligerent. It is 
true that his own Government has been compelled to 
allow the enemy all the ordinary rights of war; but the 
incapacity to understand that neutrals necessarily recog- 
nise the same obvious facts, is in itself a proof of genuine 
and awkward sincerity. The same amiable obtuseness is 
displayed in the Prestpent’s singular boast that he has 
abstained from taking any part in European wars or revo- 
lutions. If his leisure had allowed him to read the news- 
papers, he would have learned that in the past year there has 
been neither war nor revolution for him to share in, beyond 
the limits of his own unfortunate country. Nevertheless, it is 
better to indulge in a few harmless blundefs than to imitate 
the majority of his predecessors by appealing to the national 
hatred of England. The introductory part of the Message is 
comparatively unimportant, as the Presipent reserves all his 
energies for the practical proposal to which he asks the 
sanction and assistance of Congress. Believing that he has 
at last discovered a method of reconciling the disaffected 
States, he proves, with superfluous earnestness, that it would 
be cheaper to compensate the slaveowners than to carry out 
emancipation by war. In consideration of the prejudices and 
economical difficulties which stand in the way of Abolition, Mr. 
LincoLn proposes to allow the long interval of thirty-seven years, 
or the lifetime of an entire generation. In defending himself 
against the charge of excessive moderation, he points out, with 
unusual sagacity, the inconvenience which might attend too 
sudden a social revolution. Although he still adheres to his 
impracticable project of removing the coloured population from 
American soil, he reproves with indignant good sense the 
vulgar jealousy of a supposed competition with white labour. 


As he forcibly observes, the emancipated negroes would either 
remain where they are, or, migrating to the North, they would 
leave their present occupations open to white settlers, who 
might take their place. On the whole, it may be admitted 
that the plan would be feasible and advantageous if only it 
were about: to be adopted. 

Americans are the only competent judges of questions 
which arise on the interpretation of their own constitutional 
law; yet foreigners may be reasonably surprised that the 
PresiDENT should overload his proposal with the cumbersome 
machinery which alone can effect an amendment in the 
Constitution. Two-thirds of both Houses must propose the 
additional article for the consideration of State Legis- 
latures or Conventions; and before the change can take 
effect, three-fourths of the States, including seven at least of 
the Slave States, must approve of the amendment. It is only 
suggested, in substance, that States which abolish slavery before 
the year 1900 shall be entitled to a certain rate of compensation 
from the Federal Treasury. In the last Session, the PresipEeNt 
induced Congress to bid for the allegiance of the Border 
States by a precisely similar offer, and slavery was actually 
abolished in the district of Columbia by an Act which pro- 
vided compensation to the owners. If the Federal Legislature 
can buy off servitude in any part of the Union, it must be 
equally competent, under the existing Constitution, to make 
the tender of compensation general. In making the consent 
of several hostile Conventions a condition precedent to the 
adoption of his measure, the PresipENT seems to invite inevi- 
table disappointment. The amount which would be required 
for the purchase of four millions of negroes is not a conclusive 
objection to the plan, for an equal sum will be absorbed 
by two or three years of continued war; and Mr. Lincotx 
argues that the burden will probably be shared, in the year 
1900, by five or six times the number of the present popula- 
tion. It would be easy to show that his estimate is ex- 
aggerated, but there can be no doubt that, with peace and 
prosperity, the United States will soon outnumber any of the 
nations of Europe. Every honest and loyal citizen would 
willingly buy back the adhesion of the South at a price 
which would probably not exceed the amount of the English 
National Debt. 

The candour of the proposal, and the ingenuity which is shown 
in the answers to possible objections, tend at first to produce 
the same careless credulity which was more deliberately culti- 
vated by the genius of Swirt and Deror. The scheme is as 
complete as the cave of Robinson Crusoe, or as the proportions 
of the King of Lilliput. Its stereoscopic solidity seems to 
invite the touch, and yet a moment's reflection shows that it is 
no more substantial than a jest or a dream. The Prestpent is 
moving in an imaginary region, where he has forgotten, for the 
moment, New Orleans and General Butier, his own Negro 
Proclamation, the murders committed by M‘Netx in Missouri, 
and the armies which are watching one another across the 
Rappahannock. The gulf of blood which now separates North 
and South is bridged over, in his vision, until he actually 
imagines that South Carolina would hold a Convention to 
consider an amendment, proposed by a Congress in which the 
State is not represented, to a Constitution which the same 
State has repudiated and abandoned. Mr. Lixcoxn has not 
even considered the necessity of allowing an armistice for the 
consideration of his terms of peace, and he certainly is not 
prepared to suspend the blockade while the States of the 
Confederacy are discharging their supposed obligations to the 
Federal Constitution. Through his sleep-walking delusion, 
there penetrates some faint reminiscence of a prey 
opposite policy which has not even now been renoun 
The Proclamation which confiscates all the slaves of rebels— 
or, in other words, all the slaves in America—is to be 
put in force on January 1, 1863; and yet a gradual and 
voluntary emancipation is to proceed until the end of the 
century. For practical purposes, it is idle to distinguish 
between disloyal owners and the general body of slaveholders 
in the Confederate States. If the negroes belonging to Seceders 
are to be set free by force, compensation for the residue will 
be easily provided. The plundered victims of the lawless 
Proclamation control the policy of the States which, in Mr. 
Lixcotn’s day-dream, are to vote for voluntary and compensated 
abolition. It seems that the Preswent can, by his single 
voice, annihilate any description of property ; but the Federal 
Constitution must be remodelled before any chattel can be 
bought for the public service. : 

The oddity of the Prestpent’s mental condition would be best 
understood by an American with the aid of an imagi illus- 
tration from a hypothetical history of the former unna: rebel- 
lion. If Lord Nortu had, in zhi, proposed to surrender the 
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duties on the tea which was thrown six years before into Boston | South, the children of the humblest, if they chance to 
harbour, the Continental Congress and General Wasnincton have a drop of black blood in their veins, have not only 
would probably have thought that ill fortune had disturbed the no “free vote and free career,” but are turned out of 
English Minister's intellect. The terms which Mr. Lixcotn many of the largest States, and are allowed a vote in 
gravely offers might have been obtained by the Confederates none. He cannot even have read the accounts that the 
before the war, or at any moment during its continuance. It | Americans themselves give of their own country, when he 
might possibly still be their interest to re-enter the Union on | asserts that in America there is “no ari creating 
conditions which are essentially equitable; but they are fight- | “and living on patronage.” It is true the aristocr 

ing for independence, and if for slavery, still not for the price was, and is, one of adventurers and wire-pullers ; and it is 
of their slaves. Mr. Lixcotn’s argument that the United possible that Mr. Bricut looks upon it with sympathy on 
States ought to be restored because their territory is almost that account. But that it creates and lives on patronage, the 


as large as Europe, is sufficiently answered by the determina- | 
tion of the larger geographical portion to establish a separate | 
Government. If, contrary to all reasonable expectation, the 
PresIDENt’s offer were accepted by the South, the friends of 
humanity would rejoice in the happy termination of a war 
which would have proved itself, by such a result, to be abso- 
a wanton and purposeless. As the contingency is not | 
worth considering, the Preswpent can only be congratulated 
on producing a manifesto which is morally unobjectionable. 


MR. BRIGHT’S “WILD SHRIEK OF FREEDOM.” 


WHEN an opera heroine goes mad, she is always made to | 
betray her melancholy condition by incoherently sing- 
ing snatches of the best songs she had sung while she was sane. | 
It is by the light of some such practice that we must read Mr. | 
Bricnt’s speech at Birmingham. Taken as a sane specch, it | 
would be a puzzling production from a man of his reputed | 
power. It is a jumble of wild rhapsodies, with so little 
mutual connexion that in one place he actually contrives so to 
put his sentences together as to say that the probable abolition 
of slavery in the Southern States, in consequence of this war, 
is a measureless calamity. But as an evidence of the state of 
mind to which the collapse of his Transatlantic ideal has 
reduced him, it is constructed with perfect theatrical pro- 
priety. All the old favourite melodies with which we have 
been familiar for the last twenty years reappear in beautiful 
disorder in this closing composition. The motif of some twenty 
Indian speeches is first lightly rehearsed, relieved by a 
few roulades of new statistics. Slight threads of the 
well-known fantasias, ‘Our Norman Masters,” and “ Our 
“untaxed Press,” are occasionally woven into the ac- 
companiment. An affectionate apostrophe to his colleague 
follows. A beautiful touch of nature may be traced in the 
capricious fickleness peculiar to the insane with which the 
refractory Mr. ScHoLerieLp is handled. In one place, he is a 
kind and affectionate brother. Directly afterwards he is, by im- 
plication, classed among “the rich men depraved by their riches,” 
and it is even suggested that he is a sympathizer with those 
“who would barter the rights of millions that they might bask 
“in the smiles of the great.” Then come our old favourites, 
the costly monarchy, the aristocracy creating and living on pa- 
tronage, the great army and navy, the suffering millions “to 
“ be discontented and overthrown ”—whatever that may mean 
—from all which things England is suffering and America is 
free. And finally come a few bars from the great Reform 
solo—Mr. Bricut’s most celebrated performance: “ In America 
“ there are no six millions of men excluded by the Constitu- 
“tion from political rights; there is a free Church, a free 
“ school, a free hand, a free vote, a free career for the child 
“of the humblest. No! countrymen who work for your 
“living, remember that there will be one wild shriek of 
“freedom, to startle all mankind, if that Republic is 
“ overthrown.” Whenever that last-named musical perform- 
ance comes off we trust that a prominent part in the chorus 
will be assigned to Mr. Bricut. We know of no one more 
capable, both by long practice and natural gifts, of executing | 
a “ wild shriek” with effect. 

But if there is a beautiful and artistic, there is also a painful 
aspect of the mental affliction which has fallen on Mr. Bricurt. 
It is clear that his melancholy condition precludes him from 
having access to the ordinary channels of information. He 
evidently has never heard of Fort M‘Henry and Fort Lafayette, | 
or even of Generals M‘Nerz and Butter; or otherwise he would 
not talk of the free hand, the free vote, and the free career for 
the child of the humblest. He is wholly ignorant of the fact 
that the power of imprisonment without cause alleged, 
or trial had, is quite as unlimited as in any Continental 
State; or that Congress has just refused te question the 
Aeapotic powers, in this respect, which the Presipent claims 
and exercises. He has never apparently read an account 
of the manner in which free votes have been exercised 
in the States of Maryland and Missouri, under the 
protection of the Federal soldiery. He does not even appear | 
to have read the American constitution; or else he would ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


most fanatical Republican has never ventured to deny. 
Perhaps the strangest and most delirious portion of all his 
speech is that in which he sketches a new Indian policy, for the 
purpose of obtaining cotton. One is inclined to doubt whether 
all the world is not a dream, or whether the electric telegraph 
is not possessed by a lying demon of Protectionist sympathies, 
when we find it reported that Mr. Bricnur is recommending the 
payment of a Government bounty to the landlord—in the shape 


_of a remission of land-tax— for the purpose of encouraging 


the growth of a particular crop. We may soon expect to see 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis at an Abolition meeting, and Lord 


_Patmerston elected President of the Peace Society. It is 


said that one of the most horrible symptoms of a certain sort 
of insanity is that the persons who have been the most 
piously brought up always distinguish themselves by the 
most frightful outbursts of profanity. We require some 
such theory to account for this appalling lapse from 
the pure gospel of Free Trade. If the land-tax is remitted 
upon the cotton lands, the deficiency will have to be 
made up by other classes of the community. In other words, 
the other classes of the community will have to pay a 
bounty to the landowners to induce them to grow cotton. 
We think we remember, some years ago, that there wete 
politicians who recommended that the other classes of the 
community should be taxed in order to encourage landlords 
to grow wheat. When Mr. Bricut opposed that delusion 
with no little virulence, it used to be imagined that he 
was disinterestedly propagating a great economical dis- 
covery. He now, however, proclaims to the world that he, 
like everybody else, is a Free-trader, but “ with an exception.” 
Protection for the benefit of the English landlord is a horrible 
robbery ; protection for the benefit of the Lancashire manu- 
facturer is a righteous measure of finance. Verily the manes 
of Lord Greorce Bentinck are fully avenged. There is a 
great deal of poetical justice running through this speech. 
Poor Lord Broucutox —the seditious Hosnovse of old days, 
the friend of the people, the Radical member for Westminster— 
little thought, when he was being sent to prison by his Tory 
adversaries, that he should live to be denounced as an aristo- 
cratic “ master” of the people, or to be twitted with “ aping 
“the Norman style.” But his fate is nothing to the Nemesis 
that has pursued Mr. Bricur, and forced him to pillory himself 
before the world. Mr. Bricut become a Protectionist on behalf 
of Lancashire, and a defender of war on behalf of America, is 
an illustration of the political virtue of agitators which will 
long continue to furnish a useful warning to credulous 
politicians. 

That, having been so severe upon himself, he should be 
somewhat unfair upon his opponents, is scarcely a matter of sur- 
prise. He may be accurate in the exposition of his own feelings ; 
but when he speaks of the feelings of the Confederates, or of 
the grounds of the sympathy they have met with in England, 
he is dealing with mere figments of his own brain. If the 
Southerners had seceded to save slavery, their infatuation 
would have been without a parallel in the history of man- 
kind; for they were exposing slavery to the most trying 
danger through which it has ever passed. Their motive 
was far more simple. They seceded because they hated the 
Northerners, and would not be ruled by them. It was the 
same reason as that which made Belgium revolt from Holland, 
and induced the Lombards to try and shake off the Austrian 
yoke long before it had become oppressive. It is of little use 
to enter into the causes of these national antipathies. Some- 
times they have a foundation — sometimes they are perfectly 
groundless. But, whatever their origin, we have always 
recognised the right of any nation to act on them, if it can. 


It is obvious that the antipathy of the South, even if it had 


been imaginary at first, has now so firm a root in the atrocities 


_ that have been practised by Federal commanders and satraps, 


that the possibility of its being trampled out by conquering 
armies has become a dream. The sympathy which was at 
first withheld from them, and is now accorded to them so 
universally in England, rests on no tenderness for slavery. 
Most of us are agreed with the opinion of Mr. Briant— 
somewhat heedlessly suffered to escape from his lips—that but 


know that by the laws of the North, as well as of the ' for the Secession of the South nothing but a miracle could 
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have hastened the abolition of slavery. But Englishmen genu- 
inely feel that horror of causeless war which Mr. Bricur finds 
it so easy to off or to put on at pleasure. They have no 
sympathy with that reckless lust of territory, be it exhibited 
at Washington or at Vienna, which spares no freedom, and 
shrinks from no bloodshed, so that its ambitious ends can be 
attained. Mr. Bricur closes his peroration by denouncing 
those who seek “to wade through slaughter to a throne, and 
“ shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” Is not the description 
strictly applicable to those who profess themselves prepared to 
wage a sanguinary war to the bitter end—not to abolish 
slavery, for they have disclaimed that object —but simply 
that their territory may be more vast, and their national 
power more formidable against others ? 


GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


ie the Greeks cannot have an English King, they are 
determined to make the offer before they accept a refusal. 
It is difficult to say whether the reported cession of the Ionian 
Islands is a cause or a consequence of their remarkable una- 
nimity ; and critical inquiry into the authenticity of the ramour 
would not have suited the purpose of the population or of 
their leaders. It will be time enough for the Greeks to 
undeceive themselves, if necessary, when they have tested the 
efficacy of their ready faith in realizing the object of their 
desire. The ordinary rules of evidence are not indispensable 
conditions of popular belief. Fame, according to the ancient 
expression, grows by moving, and the direction in which she 
travels matters little. When the intended abandonment of 
the Septinsular Protectorate was announced at Athens by 
telegraph, it was not asked whether the message was forwarded 
from London, from Liverpool, from Marseilles, or, perhaps, 
from some neighbouring street. The staterhent first assumes 
a definite shape when it is telegraphed back to England, and 
is quoted in a semi-oflicial newspaper without a formal con- 
tradiction. The rumour may hereafter be possibly con- 
firmed by experience, but at present it is either a 
conjecture, a feeler, or at most the projected shadow of a 
coming event. Before the Protectorate can be renounced, the 
English Government must determine on adopting the measure ; 
Parliament must sanction it; and the Powers which signed the 
Treaties of 1815 must give their consent. It is hardly 
probable that the Cabinet has as yet discussed the subject, 
even if Lord Paterson and his principal colleagues have 
taken it into consideration. An anonymous telegram and a 
mysterious paragraph form but unsubstantial grounds for a 
national conviction ; but, in the meantime, the promoters of the 
movement find their account in converting the abandonment 
of the Islands into an open question. The English, like all 
other expansive races, are habitually unwilling to contract 
the frontiers of the Empire. The voluntary renunciation 
of a province in Southern Africa, and the evacuation of 
Honduras and the Mosquito Coast, in deference to the 
remonstrances of the United States, furnish recent prece- 
dents for the withdrawal of the landmarks of English 
sovereignty; but few politicians are even aware of trans- 
actions which affect only remote and barbarous regions. The 
evacuation of the Ionian Islands would be an event of 
European importance ; and, if it takes place, the first step will 
not consist in a telegraphic announcement that the cession is 
completed. 

Although it is searcely probable that foreign Powers would 
insist on the maintenance of the English protectorate, the 
transfer of the islands to Greece, if it were otherwise thought 
expedient, would require careful diplomatic preparation. It 
is not the true policy of England to treat as jnvalid the residue 
which subsequent events have spared of the Treaties of 1815 ; 
and in alienating, as a simple possession, dominions which are 
held under a definite trust, the English Government would 
commit an act of usurpation which might serve as a pre- 
text elsewhere for more selfish encroachments. One of the 
objects of the existing arrangement was the exclusion of 
Russia from the shores of the Mediterranean; nor is it less 
desirable to provide against the establishment of a French 
military port on the Eastern side of the Adriatic. Before 
Corfu is surrendered, it will be necessary to stipulate, not 
merely that it shall belong to the kingdom of Greece, but that 
no other Power shall hereafter acquire it, either by negotiation 
or by force. The holder of such a security may reasonably 
refuse to part with it, except to a responsible and solvent 
transferee. It would also be proper to take some precaution 
against the annoyance which might be caused to Turkey by 
the introduction of an unfriendly Power into the immediate 
vicinity of a disaffected province. Although the population 
of Corfu is principally Greek, the island itself is remote 


| from the present frontier of the kingdom, while it is 


only separated by a narrow strait from the Turkish 
territory of Albania. The possible claim to the intervening 
districts, as necessary to the integriy ef the kingdom, must 
be expressly renounced by Greece, if the annexation is ever 
seriously proposed. 

It must net be forgotten that the project probably involves 
a serious injury to the islanders themselves. There can be 
little doubt, notwithstanding the factious follies of successive 
Assemblies, that the respectable classes almost unanimously 
prefer the mild and regular Government of England to the 
experiment of union with a country which has hitherto only 
known how to temper anarchy by corruption. The gentry, 
and, perhaps, the peasantry, would willingly acquiesce in the 
system which displeases the agitators of the towns. In the 
Ionian Islands, as in greater Republics far off, there is a “— 
presumption against every politician, and a moderate an 
intelligent Corfiote has a better excuse than an American for 
his helplessness under a system for which a foreign Government 
is responsible. It pleased an English High Commissioner and 
an English Secretary of State to bestow on the Ionian Islands 
a Constitution which might have been thought the worst that was 
possible if Mr. GLapsrone had not devised an aggravation of its 
evils. It is true that it has only been preserved, like bottled 
fruits, by habitual suspension of its vitality; but the Pro- 
tecting Government ought to have vested the internal admi- 
nistration of the Republic in the hands of the intelligent and 
wealthy portion of the community. The argument is not 
conclusive against the surrender, but if the question is to be 
raised, it may be prudent to remember that it is by no means 
one-sided. ‘The more enthusiastic supporters of the Greek 
pretensions have, perhaps, not even considered the necessi 
of providing for the pensions to which the credit of England 1s 
virtually pledged ; but the incumbrancers on the Ionian finances 
would be justly dissatisfied by an assignment of the charge to 
the Treasury of Athens. 

The interest of England in retaining the Protectorate is insig- 
nificant, if not imaginary. ‘The contribution of the Islands to 
the expenses of the English naval and military administration 
amounts to 38,000/. a-year, an income which by no means 
represents the Imperial expenditure on the fortifications of 
Corfu. A foreign Government might, perhaps, increase the 
moderate duties on imports; but, at present, there is no 
privilege or discriminating rate in favour of English manu- 
factures, nor is the consumption of a stationary population of 
a quarter of a million in any way important to commerce, 
The military value of Corfu is questionable, although a 
blundering official writer formerly argued that the fortress 
commanded the Adriatic, because a Russian frigate had not 
ventured to expose itself to certain capture by returning from 
Trieste to the Mediterranean. ‘The garrison would be better 
employed in guarding the vast defences of Malta than in 
watching hostile fleets through telescopes, as they sailed far 
out of range of the batteries. The qualified sovereignty 
which is conferred by the Treaty is itself an anomaly; 
for, in contemplation of law, the Ionian Republic is 
already a foreign State. The Court of Admiralty, in 
the last war, released from capture an Ionian vessel which 
had traded with a Russian port, on the ground of the 
neutrality of the Republic; and yet the Ionians in 
foreign countries enjoy English protection, especially in the 
Levant, where they contribute far more than their share to 
the criminal population of the ports. On the whole, the 
reasons in favour of a future cession seem to preponderate, but 
only on the condition that the Government of Greece succeeds 
in establishing order and tolerable administration at home. If 
the Protectorate is abandoned, the transfer will, unfortunately, 
not take the form of an apanage bestowed on an English can- 
didate for the throne. The Greeks, however, with an Oriental 
belief in personal influences, are supposed, in default of Prince 
ALrreb, to think of nominating Mr. GLapstone or 
Srantey. It would be cruel to silence a great orator by com- 
pelling him to use a foreign language; but both candidates are 
undeniably remarkable for their acquirements and abilities, 
It might also be advantageous to import the heir of an earldom 
which is far more richly endowed than the kingdom of 
Greece. 


THE FINANCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ii Mr. Cuase’s facts could be entirely trusted, his position, 
bad as it is, might be thought better than he had any right 
to anticipate. He conjectures that the outstanding liabilities 
not yet brought to account do not exceed the’sum of 
2,500,000/., which amount at the close of the financial year 
remained in the Treasury as a nominal surplus. It is not easy 
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to reconcile this assumption with the tales of unpaid boun’ 
and arrears of pay with which the New York press has teemed; 
but taking Mr. Cuase’s own figures, the result of the year 
ending on the 30th of June last may be thus summed up. 
The whole expenditure of the year was a little less than 
100,000,000/.—about the amount, if we remember right, which 
Mr. Cuase predicted inadvance. This, however, by no means 
represents the present rate of expenditure demanded by the 
war, the strength of the army having been largely increased 
since the defeat in the Peninsula, and the cost of operations 
perhaps still more largely enhanced. 

The safest augury for the future will be supplied by seeing 
how the comparatively moderate outlay of the past year has 
been met, and this appears clearly enough from the 
report. Between ten and eleven millions, or rather 
more than 10 per cent. of the amount, was raised by 
taxation. About 40,000,000/. was got together by loans 
of various kinds, having two years and upwards to run. A 
further sum of 33,000,000/. was provided by the easy process 
of issuing inconvertible notes, and the remaining gap was 
filled up by certificates of indebtedness and other temporary 
expedients. This at least is the form in which the account 
is presented after excluding some further temporary loans 
effected for the purpose of paying off the matured obligations 
of the previous year. The upshot therefore is, that a tenth 
of the expenditure has been paid out of the revenue, 
just one half out of taxes and regular loans combined, 
and the other-half by the issue of notes and I. O. U.’s. 
By these simple contrivances the year has been tided 
ever; and unsatisfactory as the account may appear, it 
would not be easy to say how Mr. Cuase could have 
kept the administrative machine at work by any better 
contrivances. 


The important inquiry now is, how the resources needed 
for 1863 and 1864 are to be furnished. It is obvious that 
an unlimited amount of nominal money might be raised by 
giving increased activity to the note-printing engines; and to 
this tempting though fatal expedient the government of the 
United States is certain to come if every other resource should 
fail. But in his promises Mr. Cuase is a very orthodox 
financier, and he really does seem to appreciate the formidable 
evils of an unlimited issue of paper, in spite of the flimsy 
arguments by which he endeavours to prove that the premium 
on gold does not represent an actual depreciation of the 
currency. Nothing can be more decided than his declarations 
that he will not seek to avail himself of this resource beyond the 
limit already authorized by Act of Congress; and as that will 
leave at the most only a margin of from 10,000,000/. to 
15,000,000/., it is plain that the bulk of the future expendi- 
ture must be defrayed by taxation and loans. This Mr. Cuase 
believes to be practicable, notwithstanding the rapid growth 
of the war charges. The prospects are certainly gloomy 
enough for the Federals, though it may well be that the 
pecuniary difficulties of the South are not less serious. The 
military and naval expenditure for 1862-3 is estimated 
by Mr. Cuase (after allowing for appropriations which 
may remain unexpended) at 130,000,e00/. The repay- 
ment of short loans falling due, and the interest on the 
whole debt, will take 25,000,c00/. more, and the total 
amount to be provided for all purposes is stated at 
163,000,000/. The taxes which have been voted, but not 
yet enforced, may, if they can be collected in full, add con- 
siderably to the revenues of the United States; and Mr. 
CuAsE is sanguine enough to estimate their produce at 
34,000,000/. But even this will leave, 129,000,000/. to be 
raised, of which about one-third has already been met by 
issues of notes and temporary obligations — and two-thirds 
remains to be covered by a permanent loan. If any such 
sum as 80,000,000/. should be forthcoming, the confidence or 
the patriotism of the New York capitalists must be wonderfully 
tenacious. 

But this demand is insignificant compared with that which 
is threatened, without the least disguise, for the year 1863-4. 
An estimate so far in advance can be little better than a 
guess; but it may be safely assumed that if the war con- 
tinues, the results will not be more favourable than the 
predictions of the report. For some unexplained reason, the 
revenue is hypothetically put down at 10,000,000/. beyond 
the estimate for 1862 ; but the charge for war and debt grows 
faster than the produce of taxation, even upon paper; and after 
lending 40,000,000/. in 1861, and 80,000,000/. in 1862, it is 
expected that the people of the Northern States will be able and 
willing to advance in the following year the moderate sum of 
130,000,000/1. The glowing picture which is drawn of the 
increasing wealth and population of the Union is no doubt 


intended to alleviate the dismay which such figures by them- 
selves would be likely to occasion; and it is possible that 
Mr. Cuase really believes, and may induce his countrymen 
to believe, that loans to the aggregate amount of 250,000,000l. 
can be raised in the Federal States on easy terms within the 
period of three years. If these sanguine hopes should be realized, 
the aggregate National Debt will have reached 230,000,000l. in 
1863, and 360,000,000/. in 1864. Considering that the current 
rate of interest is already nearly 7 per cent., and cannot but 
rise when the market is er flooded with Government 
bonds, it is certain that the annual charge of such a debt would 
become far greater than that which we endure, while there 
certainly would not be more than half the available income to 
support it. In other words, America would either be bur- 
dened twice as heavily as England, or else would be driven to 
inevitable repudiation. It is true that Mr. Cuase has a fur- 
ther scheme for relieving his difficulties, by substituting for 
the existing circulation of private banks a uniform cur- 
rency of Government paper; but it is conceded that 
no di aid can be obtained from this project until after 
some years have elapsed, and it is not unlikely that its adop- 
tion may be postponed, or its operation practically wan ts | 
the opposition of banking corporations whom it is scarcely 

to provoke when enormous loans are about to be introduced. 

The alarming consequences suggested by the financial 
position of the Federal Government will not of necessity bring 
the war to a close; but if it is continued, it seems impos- 
sible that the further issue of Government notes should 
be checked. However reluctant the Minister may be to 
follow a course which he himself sees to be ruinous, he will 
have no choice but to manufacture more paper when every 
other resource shall have been exhausted, and this seems to 
be sufficiently understood by the speculators of Wall Street. 
The firm stand which the Government has apparently taken 
against any addition to the already redundant circulation 
ought to have tended to raise the value of the Government 
paper; but, on the contrary, the premium on gold—which had 
just before fallen on the receipt of the Presipent’s Message — 
rose higher than ever in response to the calculations of the 
Secretary OF THE Treasury. It is not always easy to inter- 
pret the strange fluctuations of the American markets, but, 
so far as can be judged, these last symptoms of depression 
afford an unmistakeable indication of the alarm which the 
financial statement has produced. 

In the midst of embarrassments so sérious and immediate as 
those which surround the United States, it almost provokes a 
smile to find that the greater of the elaborate Report of 
the Treasury is devoted to a scheme of currency which is not 
expected to have any immediate influence, and to the con- 
sideration of the arrangements by which the return to 
specie payment may be facilitated when the rebellion shall 
have been finally suppressed. If there were no purpose to 
be served by oon disquisitions, they might be thought to bear 
testimony to the reflective and philosophic temper of a 
Minister who, in the midst of a crisis, can quietly amuse 
himself with the examination of problems entirely devoid 
of any present practical interest; but whether inten- 
tionally or not, the rambling inquiries into which Mr, 
Cuase carries his readers are admirably adapted to soothe 
the uneasiness which his record of the present state of 
affairs would be likely to produce. The growing resources of 
America in her still enormous territory, her increasing popu- 
lation, her gold mines, and her commerce, are always a fair 
and a popular subject for rhetoric. Even the vastness of the 
National Debt seems to gratify the omnivorous vanity of the 
people almost as much as their old privilege of being the 
lightest taxed nation in the world ; and the cheerful way in 
which Mr. Secretary Cuase paints the coming triumph over 
financial disorder, and the first return to the honours of 
solvency and cash, must have done as much as words could do 
to mitigate the gloom of an almost hopeless prospect. If they 
have not altogether succeeded in producing the desired effect, 
the fault is in the circumstances of the country, and not in a 
Minister who has told a tale of something very like impending 
bankruptcy with an apparent confidence in the future which 
does the highest credit to his tact or his credulity. 


MR. COBDEN AT MIDHURST. 


M* COBDEN has taken the opportunity of a meeting at 

Midhurst, in aid of the Lancashire Raef Fund,.to en- 

large on his favourite theme of the mutual ignorance of the 

North and South of England. It is quite true that this igno- 

rance exists, although it is only a part of that general ignorance 

which hides from us the lives and thoughts of so many of our 
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neighbours, and makes us feel the circle in which we are | steps, emerge from the pit into which they have fallen. Cotton 
really at home so very small a one. For the benefit of his | will begin to come in ae gradually ; the quantity will be 
Southern hearers, Mr. Cospen drew a sketch of the nature | scanty and precarious, and the quality variable. The millownerg 
and history of the cotton industry ofthe North; and, although | will have to learn by experience how many days a week they 
there were few, if any, details in it which were absolutely | can give work, how large will be the wages they can afford to 
new, there were many which are well worth consideration | pay, and what proportion of floating to fixed capital is absolutely 
when presented by a man who has at least the gift of putting | essential at such a time. In order to find this out, they must be 
vigorously before his hearers whatever he chooses to describe. | left to themselves, just as the lacemakers and ribbonmakers have 
It is very desirable, in many ways, that the precise nature of been. If it turn out, as may not improbably be the case, that 
this industry should be known and studied at the present the weaker masters cannot meet the strain, and that this feverish 
crisis in every part of the Kingdom. The most striking | short-sighted anxiety to invest every possible shilling in bricks 
results which we gather from Mr. Coppen’s description are and machinery has been a mistake, those who have been 
the energy and spirit by which the cotton manufacture has been | guilty of it must pay the penalty of their error. The first of 
built up, the eagerness with which men of every degree of | all truths for Lancashire to lay to heart is, that there is no 


wealth strive to have a share in it, and ‘the extremely specu- 
lative character of the employment. If a cotton hand, in 
prosperous days, saved a little money, the one object of his 
frugality and the one dream of his ambition was to invest his 
little hoard in a share of the ownership of a mill. When he 
became a master, and ceased to be a workman, he lived on a 
small part of his income, and invested his savings in more 
machinery and more buildings. He put all his money, as 
fast as he made it, into the mill, and thus, as he grew richer, 
his riches assumed the one shape of more bricks and more 
engines and looms. To all the whisperings that might have 
bid him ‘pause in thus staking everything on one chance, and 
to all the suggestions of remote and possible calamities, he 
resolutely shut his ears. He did not trouble himself about 
the likelihood of overproduction, for the very excitement 
caused by occasional bad years was part of the attraction of 
his peculiar business; and he had, perhaps, learnt to console 
himself with the comforting doctrine dwelt on by Mr. Cospen, 
that overproduction really augmented the demand by giving 
distant nations an artificial taste for the calico offered them in 
periods of glut at an accidentally low rate. He troubled himself 
equally little as to the supply of his raw material. He might, 
perhaps, have a dreamy apprehension that it wasrather dangerous 
to be wholly dependent for cotton on a country liable to the 
risk of negro risings; but he never could have possibly anti- 
cipated that cotton would be denied because white Americans 
fought against each other, and England respected the rules of 
international law. All his views were bounded by the 
immediate production of cotton goods; and his only idea of 
the future was that of,a time when he would own a larger 
mill and employ more hands, and turn out a still more 
fabulous amount of grey shirtings. 

Thus Lancashire has grown and thriven until, as Mr. 
CopDEN says, there is scarcely one of the lonelier valleys of 
that damp region which did not lately resound with the buzz 
of the cotton mill. The sight, and even the thought, of so 
much industry and energy, the spectacle of so many triumphs 
of man over material difficulties, and of the humbly born 
over social obstacles, can scarcely fail to affect the imagi- 
nation of any one who is’so keenly alive to the merits of 
those whose cause he espouses as Mr. Conpen. He appears 
before the South as the champion and advocate of the North; 
and he cannot bear that this great creation of the genius and 
patience of the ‘North, this splendid and gigantic branch of 
English manufacture, should be treated as subject to the same 
laws and open to the same vicissitudes as the less imposing 
forms of Southern industry. It is impossible not to see 
that throughout Mr. Cospen’s speech there lurks a feeling that 
the cotton trade is a jal and sacred thing, not to be 


roughly handled like the manufacture of such simple articles | 


as the lace of Nottingham and the ribbons of Coventry, nor 
to be affected by the rough winds to which agriculture is 
most justly exposed. Mr. Coppen confessgd that, if it were 
practicable, he should like to see the rules of the Poor 
Law overthrown, a novel exemption instituted, the creations 
of the admirable race of small capitalists of the North 
shielded from the 
of distress, and the cotton mills nursed by a benevolent 
mother country through the season of distress until the 
good time returned, when as many hands would be em- 


us exaction of rates in the hour | 


| difference whatever between the manufacture of cotton and 
| that of silk, or any other product of nature, and that the same 
harsh but wholesome discipline must be applied to the one as 
| to the other. 

Mr. Coppen bears witness to the soothing and tranquillizing 
effect which the consideration and charity of Englishmen of 
every rank, and in all quarters of the globe, have exercised on 
the minds of the suffering poor in Lancashire. He must 
acknowledge that the South has, in this respect, done ample 
justice to the North; and that not only have Southern 
purses been freely opened, but a ready tribute of admira- 
tion has been paid, in London and the Southern half of the 
kingdom, to the bravery and long-suffering of the Lancashire 
| poor. The South has given freely, it has taken an unflagging 
interest in the painful history of Northern distress, and it will 
cheerfully aid in carrying out any scheme for assistance from 
the Legislature, the necessity for which may be demonstrated, 
and the nature of which is not to do more harm than good. 
Mr. Coppen takes a very gloomy view of the future of Lanca- 
shire, and thinks that its calls on us are not nearly termi- 
nated. He does not, however, notice the probability that 
the cotton manufacture will soon be partially resumed; 
nor does he seem to fear or foresee the danger that the cotton 
hands should be deluded into the notion that, as they have 
been the ministers of a sacred and special industry, they ought 
to be kept from harm till the good old times come back. We 
wish that even the Manchester Committee would speak out a 
little more plainly on this head. They have an excellent 
example elose at their doors, for the Chairman of the Man- 
chester Board of Guardians has gained a singular and honour- 
able distinction as the opponent, for many years, of the 
exemption from the operation of the Poor-law Labour Test, 
which was extorted by Lancashire from Lord Dersy’s Govern- 
ment. At the last meeting of the Committee, some confusion 
seems to have prevailed as to the exact form of the danger to 
which the poor are exposed. It was asked whether the cotton 
hands were likely to remain in voluntary idleness, and live on 
charity, if they could get their old wages at the mill, which 
were three times as mueh as the sum they derived from 
charity and the rates? This is not the question. The poor 
are not to be kept by charity until they can get very high 
wages, but until they can get a maintenance. If the family of 
a cotton-hand can live on fifteen shillings a week, and that 
sum is offered him at a mill, he loses all claim whatever on 
charity if he does not accept the offer. He is not entitled to 
continue feeding on the benevolence of his neighbours because 
he once got five-and-forty shillings a week for the same 
work. Directly the mills offer the hands a bare maintenance, 
all help from every quarter ought absolutely to cease. Other- 
wise, the labourers in the manufacture of cotton will be re- 
ceiving an exceptional protection which will demoralize them, 
and create a most ruinous precedent. 


THE SPANIARDS AND FRENCH IN MEXICO. 
ine debate in the Spanish Chamber on Mexican affairs 

has attracted more attention in France than in England. 
| There can be no doubt that General Prim’s sudden withdrawal 
of his forces caused severe disappointment in. Spain. Conscious 
of a rapid advance in strength and prosperity, the country is 


ployed as ever. This cannot be. ‘It is pardonable as the naturally anxious to mark, by an active policy, the resumption 
dream of a man who, though stern enough when dealing of its former rank among the great Powers of the world. The 


out logic to his enemies, is:-singularly impulsive and enthu- 
siastic in behalf of his friends; but common sense tells us 
that the cotton trade is exactly in the same position as any 
other manufacture, and must meet its difficulties as other 
branches of British industry have met theirs. There is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that however largely and long the 
State might extend an exceptional su; to the cotton manu- 


_ Moorish war of two years ago was almost exclusively intended 
to exhibit the prowess of the army and the resources of 
the Government; more recently, the former colony of St. 
Domingo was resumed with the ostensible consent .of the 
inhabitants ; and when it became necessary or expedient to 
_ extort satisfaction for Mexican misdoi vague hopes were 
_ entertained of a possible repetition of the splendid conquest 


facture under its present.difficulties, the day would suddenly | of Cortez. The interference in Mexico, which is now 
dawn when all trials would be at an end,and prosperity instantly prosecuted exclusively by France, was, in the first instance, 
commence. The manufacturers will slowly, and by many painful | separately originated by Spain; and it was only when 
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the approaching despatch of the expedition was formally 
announced, that England and France proposed to take the 
same opportunity of enforcing the claims of their subjects. 
The terms of the Convention of London were necessarily 
vague, as the objects of the three contracting Powers were 
essentially different. From first to last, England only required 
redress for the past, and security for the future. ‘The inten- 
tions of France were only disclosed when the strange candi- 
dature of the Archduke MaxIMILIAN was suggested, and the 
Emperor Napo.eoy, for a time, professed his willingness to 
allow Spain the most prominent share in the joint enterprise. 
The Count of Reus overshadowed his foreign colleagues in 
personal distinction and in political importance, and he appa- 
rently expected that the glory or profit of the war would 
accrue chiefly to himself and his country. Having his base 
of operations in Cuba, he was enabled to land before his 
allies were ready, and the extravagant language of the writers 
whom he employed, though it may have arisen merely from 
Castilian habits of grandiloquence, afforded some ground for the 
suspicion that he meditated schemes of conquest and annexation. 
If the French had been contented with a subordinate part, the 
discrepaney of English and Spanish policy would inevitably 
have betrayed itself; and it was perhaps fortunate that the alli- 
ance broke down through the collision of two rival ambitions. 


The Count of Revs now professes to hold the English doc- 
trine that a refusal to negotiate with the actual Government of 
Mexico was in itself an act of interference. He asserts that 
there is no Royalist party in the country, with the exception 
of AtmonTe and four or five of his associates, who have 
contrived to obtain the confidence of France. He might pos- 
sibly have formed a different opinion if he had not discovered 
the aggressive character of French policy in Mexico; but he 
judged rightly that, in a joint conquest, the stronger confede- 
rate would dictate the policy of the alliance and appro- 
priate the rewards of success. In the discussions which pre- 
ceded the rupture, he had some reason to complain of want of 
courtesy and good faith, and the annoyance and disappointment 
which he caused by his secession in some degree confirm his 
estimate of French policy. M. Brtiavtt, in his official 
account of the transaction during the debates on the Ad- 
dress, referred with unusual asperity to the conduct of the 
Spanish General; and the Emperor himself betrayed an 
unusual want of temper and prudence in the reproof which he 
afterwards inflicted on the Spanish Ambassador. The Spanish 
Government, on the whole, approved of General Pri’s pro- 
ceedings; but it is evident that the failure of the Mexican 
scheme was in the highest degree unwelcome. Marshal 
O’DonveELL went so far as to prepose that a new Convention 
should be arranged, and he would apparently have been 
willing to acquiesce in the French policy of occupying the 
city of Mexico. To the surprise and vexation of the 
Spanish Minister, it was answered that the co-operation 
of Spain would be hereafter welcome, but that, for the present, 
the military honour of France required the separate continu- 
ance of the war. Having, in the first instance, only taken a 
share in an undertaking already projected, the Emperor 
Napo.eon has, by accident or design, excluded his partners, 
and he now refuses to form a new firm. 


The extraordinary length of General Prim’s apology pro- 
bably indicates a knowledge that his conduct has not given 
general satisfaction. It was probably judicious to abstain 
from participation in French projects of conquest, but the 
Spaniards are not satisfied with an excuse which is founded 
on a scrupulous regard for the independence of Mexico. They 
intended, like the French, to overthrow Juarez, and to place 
the clerical party in power; and General Prim himself remon- 
strated when Commodore Dun.or refused to allow Miramon to 
land at Vera Cruz. The conduct of England is perhaps more 
defensible than that of either Spain or France, except that it was 
highly inexpedient to form an alliance without more strictly 
defining its objects. Lord Patmerston’s simplicity and in- 
experience can scarcely have led him to believe that France 
was sending out a costly armament merely to support negotia- 
tions, or that Spain was exclusively influenced by a pious 
regard for the rights of bondholders. His own agents must 
have satisfied him that Juarez and his party, with all their 
numerous faults, were less dishonest and savage than the 
clerical faction of Miramons and Avmontes. It was, happily, 
not the duty of England to interfere with plans which could 
scarcely deteriorate the condition of a worthless and anarchic 
republic; and at the same time, it would have been absurd to 
fight for the Roman Catholic Church, or for the Austrian 
Archduke’s promised crown. Having got into the scrape, the 
English Government adopted the best remaining course by 
getting out of it as saieedlty as possible. The motives and 


feelings of Spain are more complicated, and it is not surprising 
that the debates in the Chamber should betray strong dis- 
satisfaction. 

The Count of Reus will nevertheless receive the approval of 
his countrymen, if the difficulties of the French in Mexico 
prove insurmountable. Whatever may be the merits of the 
Spanish army, French soldiers are certainly not less efficient ; 
and if General Forey finds it difficult to maintain himself in 
Mexico, it may be assumed that General Prim would not have 
been more successful. The French are not likely to be defeated 
in the field by any army which can be collected in Mexico, 
and although the country has been wasted in their front, they 
will probably find means both of marching on the capital 
and of maintaining their communications with the coast. 
At present, it is more difficult to foresee any method by 
which they can honourably retire from their enterprise. The 
dislike of foreigners which survives the nobler elements of 
patriotism is teaching the very Mexicans to obey their 
Government, and to abstain, in the presence of an invader, 
from cutting each other's throats. Ifthe exasperation of the 
people continues and increases, it will not even be possible to 
create a new Government by universal suffrage. Because 
France has arbitrarily excluded Juarez, the Mexicans will 
vote for no other President, or they will refuse to vote at all. 
The occupation of the capital will not involve the possession 
of the provinces, for the faint vitality of a low political 
organization is almost equally diffused. The alliance of the 
clerical faction with the intruder will furnish a reason for 
ecclesiastical confiscations, and purchasers of Church lands 
may always be relied on as steady opponents of reaction. 
When it is found that the Count of Reus sacrificed neither 
gain nor glory, his countrymen will approve of his inde- 
pendent action. 


THE PRISON AND THE WORKHOUSE. 


M* CLAY —no mean authority on the subject— in a 
4. recent paper on the English and Irish Convict Systems, 
in condemnation of the English system, states summarily that 
“high rations and high gratuities are its two mainstays.” 
And even Sir Josuva Jess, who has an almost personal quarrel 
with the Irish system, and therefore with Mr. Cuay, says that 
“ in looking out for effective means of repression we shall find 
“ them in hard labour, hard fare, and a hard bed;” though, of 
course, he goes on to say that it is impossible, except in short 
terms of imprisonment, to continue this discipline, “so entirely 
“distasteful to rogues and vagabonds,” because he considers 
the first object of a prison to be to reform offenders rather 
than to deter fromcrime. We have, therefore, testimonies from 
opposite sides to the same effect: first, that criminals do not 
like being under-fed; and next, that our criminals, except 
under short terms of imprisonment, are, and are intended to 
be, highly fed. What penal discipline in fact is we have lately 
had several testimonies. We select some of the most recent. 
“A Chairman of Quarter Sessions,” arguing against Justice 
Byxes’s dictum that we have no right to deprive a criminal 
of his health, which is his only stock-in-trade, asserts in 
the Zimes, that convicts at Dartmoor or Portland “have 
“ quite as much society and intercourse as paupers;” and 
that “a convict has been known to taunt a sentry that 
“the leavings of his dinner were better than the soldier's 
“rations.” Baron Bramwe.t, at Nottingham, declared that 
“penal servitude was wanting in the essential element 
“of punishment, inasmuch as it was attended by no 
“ pain or suffering.” The Grand Jury of Lincoln, in 
their presentment, “consider any system of management in 
“ penal gaols which furnishes convicted criminals and felons 
“a better dietary and more advantages than are afforded 
“ to the aged and unfortunate poor in the unions and work- 
“ houses, to be reprehensible;” and they go on to contrast 
Lancashire distress with the prison-house fare of plentiful meat 
and drink. Mr. ADDERLEY, a strong opponent of the revival of 
transportation, advocates “ increased severity in penal punish- 
“* ment,” and goes the length of ing the cat-o’-nine tails, 
A lady writing from the neighbour. of Dartmoor reminds 
us that ten years ago there were actual riots at Tavistock, and 
that the prison meat-carts were sto because the 

thought they had a better right to the generous diet than f oma 
rogues in prison pam. on the best of beef and mutton. The 
lady asks, “ how it is that, if the only excuse urged for — 
“ prison diet is the lowering effect of confinement within 

.- the very same or even a better dietary isgiven to men working 
“in the open air?” “ Why,” she says, “ should criminals 
<n rae have better food than a Devonshire 
cages Why should the criminal’s day's work be a farce’? 
“Why should punishment be conducted on a — 
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“ because useless, is wicked?” A facetious burglar, previously 
convicted, and therefore again let loose on society, and who is 
stated to have employed his time so well as to have assisted 
at no less than twenty burglaries, thanked Justice Keatinc 
at the present York Assizes for ten years’ penal servitude, 
observing, “I shall get fat.” But in Dublin occurred the 
most typical and instructive case. Twenty-three paupers 
were convicted of attempting to burn down the workhouse 
of which they were inmates with the express and avowed 
object of exchanging the hard quarters of penury for the 
luxurious living of the felon. “Thank your Lordship, we 
“have got out of hell at all events,” was the pleasant and 
cheerful reply to the sentence which awarded four years 
of petting and feeding to these discriminating young per- 
sons. Finally, we have the important testimony of a clear- 
headed and impartial official, the present chaplain of Newgate, 
to the effect that the re-committed and re-convicted prisoners 
are the most orderly, teachable, tractable and pious inmates 
of the gaol; but—they are not reformed. They are up to 
the necessities of the place. They know that specious good 
conduct will abridge the term of their confinement, and that 
they have only to behave well in prison to leave it soon, 
decorated with testimonials and enriched in purse. 

We have selected our facts from only a single newspaper, and 
not one of these extracts dates further back than a fortnight ago. 
The garotte cases may be exaggerated, and the panic may have 
arisen on insufficient grounds; but here is a converging series 
of testimonies to the important and undeniable fact that our 
existing system of punishment isa mockery and delusion—that 
in no sense is it punishment, nor does it seriously pretend to be 
punishment, because its main object, to which even its hollow 
show of punitive justice is rigidly subordinated, is the supposed 
welfare of the felon, while even in this respect it is a total failure. 
It neither deters from crime nor reforms the criminal. The details 
of the system are even worse than its principle. Sir Josuva Jens 
himself quotes instances of “ prisoners who, on hearing that they 
“were to have a fortnight with hard labour, have thrown them- 
“selves on the mercy of the magistrates to give them a longer 
“sentence, not with a view to profiting by the instruction, but 
“ that they might get into a higher class of diet.” That is to say, 
it answers better to be a great rogue than a small one; and it 
answers much better to be a rogue than an honest man. We 
find that the prisoner’s friends are constantly talking of a social 
crisis which is to occur if we do not reform our prisoners. 
Whether such has not already arrived in this process of refor- 
mation is now the question of the day. Nor have we yet come 
to the worst results of the present “system.” So confident are 
its advocates in its results that Sir Josuua Jess anticipates that 
happy time when, in the case of long imprisonments, “the 
‘penal character of hard labour may safely be effaced from the 
“ system, and give place to instruction, industrial training, and 
“‘ encouragement to do well.” Unless, therefore, we resist at 
once, penal punishment will not much longer exist, even in 
name. ‘The prisons will be more luxurious, and their inte- 
resting inmates will be more highly fed and more elaborately 
petted and cared for; our moral greenhouses will become 
stoves; and the happiest lot in life will be to be a thief and a 
yobber. As we gather from the various testimonies before 
us, the thief’s life is as much a profession as any other. There 
are districts in which the thief is indigenous. He is, in 


his way, born in the purple of vice. Academies of thieving | 
exist, and it is not permitted by our laws to interfere with the — 


natural growth and education of crime by dealing with well- 
known rogues and robbers unless detected in flagrante delicto. 
So cunningly is the youthful postulant for the honours of the 
Old Bailey instructed, that he knows the exact sort and range 
of crime which will, if detected, ensure him the disciplinary, 
rather than the punitive sentence—that is,good fare every 
day, and residence in a handsome, healthy house at the public 
expense. The skilled thief will only condescend to crimes 


which involve penal servitude for a few years. The two or | 


three months of hard labour is no joke. It means what it 
says, two or three months of real hard labour and bad dinners. 
But two years or four years, by the arithmetical jugglery of an 
Act of Parliament, means a certain number of months appor- 
tioned to the trained skill in hypocrisy and cant of the clever 
felon. Health, peace of mind, light work, agreeable books, 
and the happy consciousness of humbugging the chaplain, are 
no bad things to ensure sound sleep and a good digestion ; 
especially if, as in the English system, the warders are made 
a party to the transaction. That is, as their gratuities are 
apportioned to the amount of penitence and reformation 
displayed by their charges, it becomes the warder’s interest “ to 


“make the best of his felons, and his easiest plan is to dispense and rotten shoes of the lowest beggar ? 


| 


punishment goes on. The appeal to fear, which was on the 
felon’s very entrance into prison timid, is gradually hushed alto- 
gether. From Pentonville to Dartmoor is an exchange from 
dulness and short commons to the finest air in England, light 
work and companionship, abundant food of the best sort, and an 
ascending scale of gratuities. With the single exception of the 
absence of the beau sexe —and perhaps prison philanthropists 
will soon do something to add the charms of female society to 
the convict’s happy lot —the honest labourer’s life is purga- 
tory, that of the workhouse inmate “ hell,” as the Irish girls 
express it, compared with this Arcadian scene. If a 
shower of rain comes on, the gentleman passing the season in 
Devonshire shoulders his easy spade and betakes himself 
to a weather-proof shed, and in the pleasant companionship 
of his pals shows how cribs were broken, and anticipates the 
dear delight of breaking them again. At last the four years, 
at the end of some thirty-six months, glide, like the days of 
Thalaba, happily and noiselessly away ; and the convict, re- 
formed, ticketed and certificated, renewed in health and spirits, 
well clothed, and with money in his pocket, positis novus exuviis 
nitidusque juventa, sarvevs mankind from Hackney to Padding- 
ton, and marks out a yew world of crime for new conquests. 
Now contrast this felon’s lot with that of the workhouse in- 
mate. Poverty or disease, the chances and changes of this 
mortal life, have brought a man to the union. His fare is of 
the meagrest. His work is oakum-picking, at once the dullest 
and the hardest. The labour-test is inflexibly applied. The 
workhouse is made, and very properly made, repulsive, and 
indeed terrific. It is known to be so; and many a poor man 
would rather starve than enter the workhouse. Would he 
rather starve than enter the gaol? If the present system of 
so-called punishment does not offer an absolute inducement 
tocrime, it neither deters from crime nor reforms the offender. 
The newspapers teem with proofs of both facts. The Grand 
Juries, the Judges, the Court of Aldermen, and experts of all 
kinds, prison chaplains, and the patrons of reformatories, Mr. 
Lioyp Baker and Mr. Appertey, are unanimous. Only Sir 
Georce Grey amid the universal consternation is serene, and 
amid the universal conviction of failure holds to his own, and 
to “the system.” The spectacle of the great man unshaken 
amid crashing worlds is sublime. The spectacle of authority 
impassive, obstinate, and unintelligent amidst collapsing society 
presents the next step to the sublime. “It will be in the 
recollection of all,” observes Sir Josnua Jess, surveying the 
triumphs of his own handiwork, “ that the gravest apprehen- 
“ sions were created in the public mind by the bare prospect 
“of a cessation of transportation, and the release of so 
“many desperate characters at home. It was thought by 
“some that organized gangs of robbers would be found 
“at the corner of all the streets, &c. &c. I, for one, did 
“ not share those fears, nor entertain those expectations, and 
“the general result has, I think, proved that I was not far 
“ wrong.” If Sir Josuva is not far wrong, the Police Reports 
are very wrong, the Assize Calendar is very wrong, the 
Judges, Police Magistrates and Juries, are all very wrong. 
If “the system” has been a success, we can only hope for its 
failure. Its success has reduced London to a far worse social 
state than it had known before during the present century. 
What is to be done is now the question? We are not 


| disposed, with Benepick, to rack our brains “ in devising rare 


“ punishments.” The question of reviving transportation, at 
least of settling its seat, is not an easy one. In our heart 


| of hearts we are not, as Sir Josuua Jess charitably suggests 


of most of the critics of “the system,” in favour of the gal- 
lows, nor of perpetual and solitary imprisonment. We 
do not commit ourselves to the whip, the galleys, the hulks, 
or the brand. But, at any rate, such punishment as we 
have may be made really penal. There was an old and 
wholesome fashion of punishing criminals on the very scene 


_ of their crimes, and in the presence of their associates. A 


criminal was pilloried or flogged where his old friends could 
see their companion’s fate. What if this principle were rec 

to? §. G. O. tells us, in his fantastic , that there are 
in and about London certain well-known “ Guilt Gardens.” 
What if our moral gardeners were to make these nursery 
plots the scene of some good experiments in the art and 
practice of punishment? What if Baron Bramwetu’s friends 
were marched ina gang every day down the New Cut, or 
through Whitechapel, or in files along St. George's in the 
East, each with a stout chain and ball, after the sensible 
Italian fashion, attached to his leg, and compelled for twelve 
dreary hours to scrub the streets, which are dirty enough, 
clothed, not in warm prison costume, but in the rags 
And what if to 


“‘ good conduct badges with a liberal hand, and to keep every- | this real hard work were added something lower than work- 
“body in good humour.” Everything brightens as the term of | house diet? It would be very cruel. No doubt. It would, 
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as Justice Bytes objects, destroy the labouring man’s only 
property, his health. Possibly. It would be horribly un- 
English. Undoubtedly. And it might, perhaps, harden the 
felon. We should not know this till we tried; it might, 
and again it might not. But no great matter if it did, 
though it would seem impossible to indurate our present in- 
corrigibles. This much is, however, certain— that the daily 
sight of these pale, squalid, emaciated wretches, working hard, 
and all day long, in hunger, and cold, and misery, and filth, 
would most certainly tell on their old associates. It would stop 
the rising generation of garotters. It would do something, 
which “the system” does not, towards realising, what the old- 
fashioned book calls, “the law, as a terror to evil-doers.” 


PUBLIC TASTE. 


R. DION BOUCICAULT is going to give us a new sort of 
J theatre, and has written a letter to the Times to tell us 
what we are to expect. We are to have an amount of theatrical 
comfort which will quite bewilder us, and make us forget at first 
that we are in the richest city in the world, and will tempt us to 
dream we are in a small town in Germany. There is a dash, an 
energy, and a magnificence about the description which overpower 
and, at the same time, inspirit us. The Astley’s of our youth is 
gone, but then a glorified Astley’s has arisen. Even the process 
of destruction necessary before Mr. Boucicault could realize his 
conceptions has a sublimity of its own. The first thing we 
did, says the artist, was to “gut the auditorium.” Here is the 
apotheosis of our old familiar stalls, and pit, and boxes. They 
have gone the way of all earthly materials, but they have gone 
in a glorious and dashing way. They have perished under the 
form of a “gutted auditorium.” And, if we may trust Mr. 
Boucicault, it is a very good thing they should have 
perished, for we are going to have something much better 
instead. The lines of sight have been corrected; the absurd 
method of lighting, so long triumphant over common sense 
in the theatres, has been done away with; the seats are to 
he comfortable ; and so ingenious and complete has been the sim- 
plification of stage machinery, and so t the consequent lessen- 
ing of expense, that we are to go to the stalls for three shillings 
and to the boxes for two. ‘To these great improvements an addi- 
tion is to be made before long, which really marks a master mind. 
Six adjaceut houses are to be pulled down in order to make room 
for a spacious hall, in which the anxious public may wait com- 
fortabiy until the doors are open. This vigilant care for people 
who are not in the theatre, but who are only going to go in, is 
beyond our wildest dreams of what any manager would do for us. 
There is also a description of the ventilation and the roof, but 
here Mr. Boucicault’s language is not so clear as we could wish, 
and we cannot make out whether at our old humble Astley’s 
there is at this moment a ceiling of wire in the shape of a very 
oblate dome, or whether this is what the ceiling would be like 
in the best of all possible theatres. But at any rate, Mr. 
Boucicault has done enough to make us very grateful to him. 
it is evident that, if his theatre is a pecuniary success, he will 
force other managers to imitate his example, and that to him the 
Londoner will owe the institution of theatres so contrived as to 
make the spectacle bright and pleasant, and to give the spectator 
all the physical comfort he can reasonably require. 

This 1s a very great thing. We go to theatres because we want 
amusenient, and a man is a public benefactor who arranges that 
our amusement shall not be so seriously impaired as it is at present 
by glaring footlights, and bad smells, and hard narrow seats, half 
of which are so arranged that the spectator must either look 
straight into the slips, or screw his eyes into a perpetual squint. 
The achievement of Mr. Boucicault is, if carried out, a very great 
achievement, and we shall be glad to hear that he realizes that 
modest sum of 20,000/. a year net profit which he estimates as 
the proper perquisite of the manager of a theatre. But, after all, 
a theatre is a place where plays are performed, and the play 
cannot but be the main thing. We therefore turn with some 
interest to see what are the pieces which are to be produced under 
this oblate dome, and to exhibit which the auditorium has been 
gutted and so greatiy improved. When that spacious hall is 
erected on the site of the six condemned houses, what are the 
dramas, we should like to ask, which will occupy the imagination of 
the crowds that will pace up and down there, in hopes of being able 
to get places? A feeling of disappointment creeps over us as we 
read the advertisement. The ancient Astley’s has been swept 
away, the auditorium has been gutted, a new acoustic form 
has been given to the proscenium, the oblate dome of wire has been 
constructed or projected, and, as he confides to us, Mr Boucicault 
has spent 1,000. more than he can well afford, in order that a 
grateful audience may have the privilege of looking at The 
Relief of Lucknow, and a pantomime about Lord Lundreary. 
The Relief of Lucknow isa sham Oriental melodrama, and a panto- 
mime about Lord Dundreary, even if clever and greatly beyond all 
——s can, at the best, be but an amplification of a very 
stale joke, borrowed from the repertory cf another theatre. Lord 


Dundreary has grown to be a perfect nuisance. He is the standing 


joke of all the people whose only notion of a joke is to have a 
standing joke and live on it. Mr. Sothern turned out a trifling 
but ingenious and original novelty, which, by this time, must 
Lave equally bored and enriched him, Since his success famili 


ized London with the notion of a puzzle-headied) dandy, every 
small joker and playwriter has made his little capital out of some 
faint extension of the original conception. If Mr. Boucicault was 
to start with a melodrama and a pantomime, he could not possibly 
have selected pieces with less promise, except for those who care 
for nothing but smart scenery, and gunpowder, and repetitions of 
hackneyed fun. 
In ail probability, Mr. Boucicault is = right. Ifa man 

and guts auditoriums, and spends “a thousand or so” more than 
he can prudently afford, and announces that by subtle arrange- 
ments of oblate domes and stago ee he can clear 20,000’. 
a year, he must give the public what it will most readily pay to 
see. Mr. Boucicault may be supposed to know his business by 
this time, and he is of opinion that what the public will like best 
is a melodrama with lots of scene’ or gunpowder, and a. 
pantomime founded on a stale, feeble, popular joke. There is not. 
the slightest ground whatever for blaming Mr. Boucicault, or for 

uarrelling with his views of his professional interests. But we 
think that his conception of the taste of the public, right as it 
may be in his case, is one carried much too far emimmy Ways. 
We do not believe that the public is half as bad asit-isepainted. 
There is, indeed, a great difficulty in saying a. is, 
for it consists of an unknown aggregate of unk individuals. 
But we may safely say, that there is a higher and @ Iggrer public, 
that some of these unknown individuals do ‘me6, think a 
melodrama and a pantomime about Lord Dundeary the ‘height 
of enjoyment, and that, if they would give three shillings for 
this amount oi amusement, they ok willingly give five 
to see a play of some sense and spirit. When we say that 


there are a great many such people, we confesaedly de no more — 


than make a guess, but we judge from a variety of signs. If for 
no other reason, we might even say that plays of a high caste 
would draw well because they would be such a novelty. We 
venture even to think that plays in which the imagination had 
some seope, which aimed at depicting the loftier and bolder traits 
of character, and which turned on great and thrilling events, 
would have a fair chance. People only doubt this because 
they cannot see any play of the sort. t we know that in 
old days plays of this kind were liked, and, as everything 
has its cycle, the turn for such productions may be coming up 
again. ‘The demand, we think, exists, although the supply 
does not. We have no poet who writes for the stage, 
no man of originality and feeling who condescends even to the 
lighter forms of the drama. ir there were such people, we 
have no one to act their productions. Actors, perhaps, there 
may be. But no one can A aa that there is an actress, and the 
higher drama, without a great actress to give it dignity, grace, and 
soitness, is weary work. We have no plays and no actresses 
except of the humbler kind, and then the wretched public is told 
that it is all its fault, that its tastes are low, and that the high 
drama will not pay. 

This would be a small matter if it were not one among man 
ways in which the same thing is exhibited. The public taste is 
ahead of that which is supplied to it. Good things are readily and 
eagerly welcomed. The public, for example, reads a quantity of 
trashy novels. It is obliged to make literary lions of very small 
people, and crowns little ladies who invent a series of diabolical 
crimes, or gentlemen who describe imaginary huntings and 
shootings in the serio-comic style. But the public like much 
better what is better. They devour a book that has any merit in 
it. They put genius on a level to which they never let the 
sprightly commonplace aspire. Professional and friendly critics 
oy in their playful way, to confuse the public; but in vain. 

e observed lately, in an advertisement, an extract in which some 


paper said, or was made, by skilful scissors-work, to say, that . 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles was as good as Adam Bede. But 
the public resists this gentle pressure, and, with a firmness 
that 1s involuntary, and therefore not meritorious, persists in using 
its eyes, and seeing that Ben Nevis and the Grampians are not on 
a level. The English world, in the same patient way, takes its 
sermons as it finds them. It sits under them, and would not miss 
them on any account. It does not resent that a man without one 
single qualification for essay-writing, except that of being lengthy, 
should twice a week offer them an essay which he makes it a 
point of conscience should be his own precious composition. But 
if by any rare chance a man sets himself to h who has a gift 
of words, or who has felt and thought, and can shape in intelligible 
language the thoughts of his heart about this world and the next, 
the public treats him in a very different way from that in whieh it 
fondles the ordinary essay-maker who builds his sermon as a beaver 
builds its huts. It hangs on the words of the preacher, it 
Ee or blackguards him, it thinks over his sayings, it lays up 

is thoughts in its heart. It is only with the utmost reluctance 
that the public finds it cannot make idols of its contemporaries ; 
and it would be most delighted to welcome a new poet, or a new 
pulpit-orator, or a new actress or dramatist, if only such a star 
would rise and gild the hazy monotony of its firmament. 

There is something touching in the thought of a great quiet 
public waiting in this way, calling out for and getting 
instead masses of unbaked dough, which it munehes honestly and 
humbly, and hopes it likes them. It is nobody's fault that this 
should be so. No virtue and no industry or hard-thinking will 
give creative ee | to a generation that has not got it. Our 
generation is blessed with many choice gifts, but not with creative 
power; and we must put up with what is sent us as our lot. In 
all that trains the public to appreciate creative power we are very 
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strong. We shine in history, and the disposition of existi 
of truth which does: not vary with our fancies. We have 
plenty, let us hope, of excellent criticism. The public grows | 
more penn of different kinds of excellence, more alive 

to novel conclusions, better able to keep humbugs in their 

places, and to say why they ought to be there. In ail this 

the public, that is the unknown minority which guides and 

expresses the better taste of the nation, shines conspicuously 

at present. And all this is the best preparation possible for 

the days when creative power shall return. It will find, when | 
it does come, the path strewn for it, the mansion ready, the | 
banquet laid, and it will only have to enter and take possession. 
That it will return we have not the slightest doubt whatever. Ex- 
perience shows that in the intellectual life of every nation there 
are periods of energy and — of repose —and we are in a | 
period of repose —not of sleepy stupid repose, but of a repose | 
that is full of quiet happiness and pleasant expectation. Perhaps 
when the days come when England once more sees @ young pro- | 
mising poet, when spirited high-pitched dramas are written, and 
there are performers fit to act them, when theology ceases to be 
an alternation of guarded platitudes and en. em guessing, 
when romance is romance and not a series of Dutch pictures of the 
feelings and lives of women, and when a great many other fine 
things happen, some of those who live in an epoch which must 
from its nature be one of agitation and contest will envy us our 
solid, comfortable, cowlike tranquillity. There may, perhaps, even 
be playgoers who will glorify the past, and speak of the great time 
when Mr. Boucicault opened his famous theatre and exhibited the 
beautiful Relief of OW. 


MALICE. 


wt should any one take pleasure in the pain of another? 
Still more, why should any one take pleasure in inflicting 
pain on another? At first sight, it would seem that such pleasure 
1s much commoner than it is, because, in many cases where pain is 
inflicted, the pleasure taken is not in the pain itself, but in some- 
thing else ef which the pain is a necessary accompaniment. That 
is to say, men do not actually delight in inflicting pain, but they 
do not seruple to inflict it if it incidentally promotes their own 
pleasure. These limitations include so large a class that we 
might be tempted to run into the other extreme, and to suppose 
that direct pleasure in the pain of another does not exist. It is 
hard to believe that such pleasure is really part of human nature. 
Like many other evil things, it seems to be a mere perversion of 
originally different feelings, the result of long indulgence in 
questionable and dangerous habits. The feeling must be care- 
fully distinguished from several others which look very like it, 
and which are a great deal more common, but there can be no 
doubt that it really exists. 

Pure malice — direct delight in the infliction of evil for its own 
sake — would seem to be peculiar to fiends, bad men, and cats. We 
hope we do no injustice to the quadruped which we place in such 
bad company. We do not pretend to dive into the recesses of a 
cat’s mind, but the outward behaviour of the beast certainly looks 
very like it. Every other beast, as far as we know, kills its prey 
at once or swallows it alive, while the cat most certainly tor- 
ments its mouse in what seems to be a most deliberate and 
ingenious fashion. We believe that careful parents of other 
species have been known to disable the prey which they 
take home for their young, especially when they catch more 
than is required for immediate use. But here there is no 
direct pleasure in the infliction of pain—it is simply that an 
anxious parent does not scruple to inflict it for the good of his 
offspring. In short, whether two-legged, four-legged, or winged, 
“ces péres de famille sont capables de tout.” It is possible that 
we wrong the cats, but appearances are certainly against thom; 
the look of the thing is bad,.and unlike anything that one sees in 
other animals. Setting aside the cats, this pure malice forms the 
distinguishing character of what we imagine to ourselves as the 
fiendish as distinguished from the human character. The “fiend” 
is strictly the “enemy ” —the general, unprovoked enemy of every- 
body. When we apply such words as “fiendish,” “devilish,” &c., 
to a human being, it. almost always has reference to the wanton 
infliction of suffering, and the taki easuxé in its infliction. 
The use of the words “humane” and “inhuman” shows that we 
look upon the feeling as. something abnormal in our own species, 
and that the tendency of our own nature is the opposite way. 
And we must remember that a great deal of very unjustifiable 
cruelty does not reach this peculiar measure of fiendishness. 
As long as we can attribute it to revenge, or even envy — still more 
when it. arises from mere love of power, or from recklessness of 
pain, as distinguished from actual pleasure in its infliction —it is 
not. exactly the same thing. These things are all very bad, but 
they are bad in a somewhat different way. They are vices or 
crimes, but they are human vices and crimes. They are perversions 
and exaggerations of some feeling which is natural, and which 
therefore, under other circumstances, may be justifiable. It is 
pure malice, pure. love of evil for its own sake, which is the 
specially fiendish, and, if the cats are not maligned, specially 
differext from the feel 

is pure mali =~ uite different e feeli 
which expressed in the wi sayings about “ 
mari magno,” and about there being something not oo 


! 


unpleasant in the misfortunes even of our dearest iriends, 


tius clearly meant merely that the sight of the sufferings of others 
makes us feel more keenly our own luck in being exempted 
from them. This feeling is perfectly natural, and in no way 
blameworthy; it is simply an instance of the common law that 
the full force of anything can be perceived only by contrasting it 
with something else. This feeling indeed may, and ought, directly 
to lead to virtuous emotions and actions. The contrast between 
our own good luck and other’s ill-luck ought at once to make us 
feel thankful for our own luck and be enxious to do what we 
can to relieve the ill-luck of others. And as to the pleasant 
element in the misfortunes of our own friends, it may be explained 
in several ways without implying any sort of pure malice. As in 
the more general case, we contrast their ill-luck with our own 
good luck, and our more intimate knowledge of them enables us to 
make the comparison more accurately than we can with the ill- 
luck of a stranger. Then it may be that we have given our friend 


_ advice which might have warded off his ill-luck. His ill-luck, 


then, is a witness to our wisdom, and we have the pleasure of 
saying, “I told you so.” Or, again, we may be so far from an 
malice to the victim of ill-luck that perhaps the pleasure whi 
we take in his ill-luek chiefly comes from the opportunity 
which it gives us of doing him a service. Still, whether 
as simply heightening the feeling of our own luck, as 
affording a witness to our own wisdom, or as giving us an 
opportunity of exercising our benevolence, and therein our 
power—in all these cases, the misfortunes of others do in some 
way or other put us in a position of superiority to those others. In 
this there is undoubtedly an element of pleasure; but, though it is 
a pleasure arising from the pain of others, it has nothing at all in 
common with malice. There is this most marked difference — 
that, though we draw some degree of pleasure from the ill-luck 
when it happens, yet we do nothing to bring it about, and indeed, 
it is to be hoped, do all that we can to hinder it. 

There is another class of cases in which the misfortunes of 
another may give us pleasure without implying pure malice. This 
is, when they gratify some of our natural emotions, especially our 
sense of justice. e feeling here is perfectly right in itself, 
though we get upon dangerous ground, as no feeling lies more 
open to be perverted and exaggerated. We find this feeling in its 
highest form in many s of the Psalms. The prophet 
triumphs over the defeat of wrong and the victory of right; he 
rejoices in the overthrow of the oppressor, which will make all 
men say that doubtless there is a God that judgeth the earth. 
This is, in itself, a noble and righteous feeling; but it may, espe- 
cially when the wrongdoer has in any way wronged ourselves, 
easily degenerate into mere poe vindictiveness, and such 
vindictiveness may easily be led to pass the limits even of strict 
retaliation. But even in this case it is not pure malice. The 
pleasure in beholding or inflicting such sufferings is in proportion 
to our feeling of their justice. or, of course, revenge is but wild 
justice. It may be perverted into thorough injustice; but it is 
pursued, in the revengeful man’s mind, under the notion of its being 
just. Even the much baser feeling of envy differs from pure malice. 
The envious man wishes evil to another because he expects 
it in some way to profit or exalt himself, at any rate so far as 
by pulling down others to his own level. But the man who is 
purely envious and nothing else does not care to inflict suffering 
where it does not in any way affect his own real or imaginary 
interest. 

There are other cases in which the pain which is inflicted on 
another is not the object directly sought, but where it comes in 
as the necessary accompaniment of something which is sought. 
The fox-hunter and the conqueror are the two most obvious 
instances of this. The pain of the fox and the pain of the 
conquered are not directly sought; but they are not allowed to 
stand in the way of the desired object. Either they are not thought 
of at all, or they are dismissed as something of too little moment 
to be taken into consideration. It is not to be supposed that the 
elder Bonaparte, for instance, took any direct pleasure in the 
misery which he caused both to his own people and to others. 
Probably, after a little natural repugnance had been overcome, he 
ceased to think of it at all. It was totally indifferent to him what 
amount of slaughter and general wretchedness he caused; but 
there is no reason to think that he actually delighted in slaughter 
and wretchedness for their own sake. It is even possible that, of 
two equally sure means to the same end, he might have preferred 
the one which dealt less damage to others. Such a man is 
widely different from the humane leader who avoids war as long 
as he can avoid it, and who, when driven into it, carries it on in 
the least frightful manner consistent with its legitimate end. But 
he is also widely different from the brutes of the Thirty Years’ War. 
No doubt horrible things are done in all wars; individual fiends 
will be found in all armies; but generally the tendency of modern 
warfare is rather to mere recklessness of human suffering than to 
that direct delight in it of which manifest signs may be seen in 
the warfare of earlier ages. 

Closely connected with these last are a vast number of cases, great 
and onal; serious and ludicrous, in which men seem to like to do 
damage to other people, simply because to do them damage is & 
more manifest exertion of power than to do them good. The 
tyrant who boasts himself that he can do mischief is a very old 
character, and he is to be met with in all times and and on 
every possible scale. All sorts of an ces from Jacks in office 
of every sort and size come under this head. A man’s importance 
comes out much more plainly by giving e trouble than by 


doing anything to help them. Any : can do good, but it 
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ires official power to dc evil. Why does Louis Napoleon con- 
vrai to hold Rome? It cannot be ies any guod motive; the 
occupation of Rome is not required any real interest or real 
honour of France any more than of Italy. But, on the other hand, 
we need not sup that he does it from:a purely fiendish delight 
in the wretchedness which he thus inflicts on Rome and Italy. 
The real motive probably is that, as long as he holds Rome, he is 
a much more important n than he would be if he gave it up. 
A prince who reall miched the welfare of his people and his own 
true honour, meer leave off meddling with other folks’ business, 
and would stick to making things better in his own kingdom. 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte might, of his own act, without wait- 
ing for a case which has made Europe ring with its iniquity, have 
given his mind to reform the horrors of his dens of torment, and 
to repress the bloodthirsty zeal of his law-ollicers. So to do 
nai have been to do something to wipe out the original guilt 
of his usurpation. But such a course of real benefieence is com- 
paratively obscure. A man makes much more noise in the world by 
meddiing in Italy, by meddling in Mexico, by keeping the world 
in generalin hot water. As longas French troops hold Rome, the 
ruler of France is a great power in the world ; everybody is think- 
ing about him, and talking about him, and wondering what he 
will do. The Tyrant boasts himself that he can do mischief, 
vobably not so much from an abstract love of mischief, as because 
doing mischief he can best make his power felt in all parts of 
the 
Now what an “Emperor ”’ does on a grand scale, smaller people 
can do on a littleone. Every fussy, self-im t, person in oftice 
who gives you more trouble than he need is, in his own little way, 
a tyrant boasting himself that he can do misehief. Every solemn 
man who orders you about at a French railway, or at a French 
bureau of any kind, only takes his cue from his Imperial master. 
Not that the thing is peculiar to France, or to any part of the 
world. The railway, for instance, between Shrewsbury and 
Hereford is clearly in the hands of Directors whom fate has 
wronged by not making Emperors. For some inscrutable reason, 
a little way out of Hereford you are made to get out of your train 
and wait for about half-an-hour on a narrow platform without any 
cover. To be quite accurate, we should say that there is a sort of 
small den which might possibly hold one -sized lady, or two 
at a stretch, if crinoline were abolished. But the world at large 
has to stand in pleasant study of the elements. One asks why 
one is not allowed to change at the Hereford station, or 
why the platform is not furnished with a roof. For exactly 
the same reason that Louis Napoleon occupies Rome. In no 
other way can the passengers be made so fully to feel their own 
littleness and the tness of the Directors. The power which 
makes you stand half an hour in the rain or snow is a power not 
to be despised or forgotten. One can fancy the perfect feeling of 
“suave mari magno ” with which a Director, on a rainy day, 
takes out his watch at the right time, and sees in his mind’s eye 
the crowd standing drenched on the open platform. He hears 
them mbling, abusing him, possibly swearing at him. But 
mblings, abuse, curses, are all only testimonies to his power. 
They sound in his ears like the groaus of the Romans in the ears 
of Louis Napoleon. If he made his station comfortable, nobod 
would think about him. By making it uncomfortable, he is felt 
to be one of the powers that be. He looks out at the storm, he 
chuckles as he thinks how comfortable he is, and how uncom- 
fortable he has made other people. Still he does not delight in 
wretchedness for its own sake, but only in such wretchedness as is 
a proof of his own power. He will not spend a few ds to 
save people from colds and death at Hereford, but likely enough 
he may give largely out of his dividends to relieve Lancashire 
distress. For to inflict distress in one case, and to:relieve it in the 


omano, The infliction of death by torture, as distinguished from 
judicial torture, marks the existence of pure malice, or at least of 
something which may soon develope into it. A wicked State 
policy may dictate a proscription; but policy, however wicked, is 
satisfied with killing people outright—it will not crucify, burn, or 
impale them. Judicial torture is another matter. It is cruel, and 
it fails of its own end; but it does not imply any pleasure in the 
torture inflicted. Amusements involving the pain of any creature 
may easily grow into pure malice. A hunt,.a fight, a baiting, mark 
three stages; but any one may easily grow into another. The 
strongest case of all is few. Te the incomprehensible pleasure 
which the Romans in seeing a lion cat up a bishop. 
There was nothing ef the exercise of a hunt; nothing of the exeite- 
ment of a fight; no chances.on which any one could make a bet; 
no such display of skill as may happen even in a Spanish bull- 
fight. The pleasure was found in simply sitting still and seeing a 
wild beast tear in pieces a man who could ofler no effective nesist- 
ance. If there been the feeble chance—one even in ten thou- 
sand—that the tables might be turned and the bishop might 
eat the lion, it would still have been a very horrible spectacle, 
but there would have been something of excitementin it, something 
capable of being the subject of a wager. The history of the Roman 


shows makes it plain that increased in ‘barbarity at every 
step, till at last they could ee Syme but sheer lust of blood 
—pure gratification in suffering. The same feeling, or an ap 
to it, comes out cet ae and the cases which we have distin- 
ished from it all lead to it. The tyrant who boasts himself that 
e can do mischief, because mischief shows his power ‘more plainly 
= benevolence, will easily come to love mischief fur its own 


SERMONS AND SERMON-MAKERS. 


HE Great Sermon Question is sure to turn -up in’the dull 
season of the year. It alternates with the ies of the Demi- 
monde, Letters from or about “ Anonyma ” having been found to be 
too gross an assault on public decency and patience, now that the 
large gooseberries are over, and before the recurrence of the 
annual dence in the Times from Paterfamilias on the 
enormity of Christmas-boxes, we are sure to have a — many 
letters about sermons. The Bishop of London in his Charge takes 
the thing au grand séricux, and, with the inability of his coun- 
— at least according to Sydney Smith, to understand a jok 
the assembled clergy of his diocese “to consider carefully all 
the criticism made on their sermons, and make the ‘best use of it 
for improvement” —as though the ingenious writers and able editors 
eared one straw about the subject, except as an opportunity for 
smart writing and joking comment. The fact is, that sermons are 
a British institution in another sense than the ordinary one. It is 
quite true.that no Church in any age or any country except our 
own ever committed so gross and palpable an absurdity as to expect 
from every living person in priest’s orders—some twenty thousand 
strong—fire-new original compositions of the most difficult 
kind, to be poe and delivered at the rate of two per This 
for a period of time sometimes ranging to sixty years. i 
which the theory of the British sermon 
certainly gives our homily a specific character. The world has 
never seen or excogi anything like it. In this sense it 
is certainly a purely British institution. But the British sermon 
is so in another eense, It is the common property of the whole 
country. The ’s sermons are the pidce de résistance of the 
whole parish. There is nobody who has not the gifts to criticize 
or the wit to joke at the hebdomadal homilies. What would a 
parish, and therefore what would England, be without its sermons 
to talk about and to talk against? It is such a safe subject, too. 
It is said that a sermon is a very unfair thing because the preacher 
has it all his own way, and there is nobody to answer his argu- 
ments, or to turn the point of his apostrophes. But there 
is, as in most human things, a complementary process in store. 
Retribution ~_ the preacher on Monday who had it all his 
own way on Sunday. The very school-girls make mouths at 
their teacher, before whom they were fo to hold their giggling 
tongues for that tedious half-hour yesterday. Indeed, retribution 
sometimes overtakes the orator even before the day of rest is over; 
and the best seasoning of the Sunday's luncheon is cutting up the 
sermon. In the first year of Queen Elizabeth, a Royal Injunction 
was issued, prohibiting all sermons for one whole twelvemonth. It 
is awful to think of the consequences which might follow a similar 
interdict of preaching at the present moment. The-remote conse- 
quence might be that the would have to take themselves to 
task as well as their teachers, and the dwellers in dry places 
might, in the absence of any other spiritual deserts to make me 
with, diseover that all aridity did not belong to their clerica 
neighbours. But even if the total prohibition of sermons did not 
attain such serious consequences as to make all men preach ser- 
mons to their own consciences, it would certainly deprive the 
nation and the suburban omnibus of one of its most congenial 
topics of talk. 
And here it is at once t how much more really valuabi 
as the corpus vilissimum of small talk, dull sermons are than 
ones. Not that, with people’s present habits, it much matters. We 
are quite equal to finding fault with good sermons as with bad 
ones. We really believe that St. Paul would now-a-days, -as, 
indeed, according to an intimation in the Acts, he actually was 
in his own time, be esteemed as by no means a powerful bantt 
in the pulpit. At any rate, in the case of St. Paul, we know that 
Barnabas was a better r; and that ‘one result of the Great 
Apostle’s sermon was that he sent at least one hearer to sleep. 
i possible that one of the Canonical Epistles was 
delivered to an intelligent congregation, either in ‘Belgravia or 
Hackney, for the first time, there can be no question that it would 
be pronounced by British critics to be very spiritless, a 
if it were St. James’ Epistle, decidedly unevangelical. sul, 
on the whole, for the sake of the critical faculty generally, d 
sermons are a valuable institution, which ought not lightly to be 
decried. We do not deny that, as a rule, sermons are dull 
but we say that on the whole, it is better, perhaps, that 
should be dull. For, if ‘all sermons. were ‘eloquent, ‘sound, 
lively, practical, and intelligent, as le must find fault 
with sermons, it.is better that they “have bad ones to 
jeer at than good ones. So that, in the interests of :taste and 
criticism generally, it is better in ‘one sense ‘that'things should be 
as they are, and that asa rule sermons shoiild be-as ‘they are— 
dull. But this. is*on the ition, which is, perhaps, an ex- 
treme one, that they are dull as arule. Into this question we can 
_ thousand sermons preached Sunday —— England 
| Wales, ant an definition, and as 
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~~: None of these cases are cases of pure malice, but any of them 
the may easily be improved i.to it. Recklessness of pain, vindictive; 
ness, love of power however displayed, are all perverted feelings. 
. Pure malice is, again, the perversion of a perversion. Long and 
‘at constant indulgence in any of them will foc lead to pure malice, 
but A habit of needlessly inilicting pain will often lead to actual 
: delight in its infliction. This is manifest in the history of many 
: rants —some of the Cxsars, for instance; or again, Eccelino da 
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a deal depends on the capacity of the critics, we may pass 
past pan to what is really the important one— Ought v 
sermon to be dull or not? Just as in his exuberant charity a 
Scotch preacher once prayed “for the puir de’il,” so a word or 
two may be ventured for the dull sermon. : 
First, it must be remembered that Sunday is a day of rest, in 
which the spirits want soothing and calming, and in which ano- 
dynes rather than stimulants are wanting. There are minds which 
really could not, for example, stand a succession of the explosive 
and fulminating pyrotechnics of the Reverend Lavoisier Mont- 
golfier Bellows. Tf quiet people, every Sunday, were presented 
with that well-known dramatic picture of the blue Empyrean 
worked up in positive colours, or with the repetition of the famous 
sensation scene of the Last Day, or with that sweet thing on the 
ains of hell, done into a ing like the same artist’s touching bit 
m Little Dombey, Sunday would be a greater trial than it is. There 
are people who perversely think that worship is the Sunday duty, 
and that God’s house is a house of prever: and such people 
dislike sermons for another reason. ey do not want to be 
flung into a critical frame of mind; they go to church for other 
objects altogether than to be talked to by a parson whose gauge 
they have taken a hundred times in other and all sorts of aspects. 
Such would dispense with the sermon altogether, and if it were 
not for the look of the thing, would always go out of church before 
the sermon began, or come in when it was over. But without 
taking much account of those who only want to go to church for 
the stupid purpose of saying their prayers, there is, after all, the 
great majority who do not want to be worried by a very first-rate 
sermon. For fine oratory is a worry and a weariness to the flesh. 
Nobody can help drawing a comparison between the orator and 
the oration; and as this is a process by which the preacher is 
sure to suffer, most sensible people are thankful to escape this 
necessity. Besides which, as all t oratory is very rare, it is its 
rarity which constitutes much of its excellence. To listen, were it 
possible, once a week to Demosthenes or Burke would be a serious 
nuisance; and it really makes no difference whether the speaker 
is Demosthenes or Bossuet. So that, on this account, brilliant 
sermons ought to be, as indeed they are, exceptional. Turtle and 
venison are very good things, but they would not do for the daily 
carte. 


Next, as a matter-of-fact, the existing English system 
abeolutaly, and from the nature of the case, erohibite the 
possibility of other than dull sermons as a rule. If sermons 
were, as they ought to be, exceptional, they ought always 
to be good and ‘tere striking. And it is on this account 
that foreign sermons stand at so great an advantage over 
English ones. Either the sermon has a special occasion, or a 
special season, or it is addressed to ial Ye ory or to special 

ple. All this is exactly reversed in England. A clergyman 
om to preach to a multitude of people of every conceivable variety 
of age, sex, attainments, education, morals, temptations, and sins. 
The “Sermon on the Mount” is very different in character and 
style from the sermon contained in John xiii—xvi. Or, to express 
the same fact under more homely associations, what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s, and especially another woman’s, poison. 
And the more thoughtful and reflecting a preacher is, the more 
he is appalled at this danger, and he takes refuge in platitude 
from the doubt that he may otherwise be doing harm to nine 
people while he is doing good to one. It has been lately said that 
sermons cy oe at least to be as good as lectures and speeches on 
social and literary and political subjects. But this comparison 
just shows how different the things are. Lectures are exceptional 
—sermons are regular. s are confined to one subject— 
sermons have to range over a vast field. Lecturers are few — 
preachers are many. You go toa lecture to be amused—to a 
preacher, to be taught. 

Another reason why summons are dull consists in the English 
tradition that they should be clothed in a certain technical 
language, and in a dialect otherwise unknown to articulately- 
speaking men. If Christian truth could —as it certainly cannot, 
with our present habits and tastes in religion —be conveyed 
without offence in a natural and unconventional language, the 
serious character of the subject would not suffer. It may 
be doubted whether an educated Hindoo— educated, that is, 
in all English literature which is not theological —could un- 
ish sermon were he to heaf it for the first 
time. And this, not o on account of the newness of the 
ideas, but on account of the strangeness of the language in 
which they are clothed. The consequence is, that sermons have 
the effect of being delivered either to adepts in an esoteric 
philosophy, which is what seems to be arrived at by what are 
called Evangelical preachers, or in a dead language. Now all dead 
language is from the nature of the case dull. The lay people 
require in preachers a conventional tone, a conventional speech, a 
conventional manner, and then complain that they get dull work 
after all. Of course they do; but the fault is in themselves. A 
preacher would be set down as irreverent if he were to use in 
the pulpit the tongue of every day-life. A congregation will have 
Konx Ompax, and then complain that Konx Ompax is not lively. 

A good deal of fuss has been started about what is called the 
Sermon Man . _ The Sermon Manufactury follows, as a 
matter of course, from the English practice of two sermons a week 
at least from every parson in land. For what are the English 
clergy? Men, certainly, of like passions and like gifts as ourselves. 
‘To be sure they are well educated, and they have a special educa- 
tion; but they are, if not below, certainly not above, the general 


run of educated men. And educated men, forthe most part, 
are not original, not inventive, not powerful, not thinking” 
not gi with every sort of accomplishment. We have 
all of us seen the portraiture of the ideal preacher. It is 
very easy to draw oy pictures of who have the 
perseverance to overcome natural difficulties—who habitually and 
carefully prepare themselves for —— a vast command both of 
ont words—who study carefully the best models, who 
extract the fine thoughts of great preachers, and carefully lay them 
up to be digested and reproduced in a new and better adaptation — 
who all the week pam: turn over and over their one great duty— 
who are skilful in illustration, plenteous in subsidiary information 
—who are accustomed to know the secret springs of action, and 
who are skilful in anatomizing motive and conduct; and w 
having done all this, aided by a judicious logic and a refin 
rhetoric —knowing both the ways of God and man—can bring all 
these results into one sermon, and can do this, not once, but one 
hundred and four times a-year, and, at the same time, can 
“ good parish priests,” up to all the details of schools, charities, and 
institutions, not without attending to their social and domestic 
concerns and duties. To say all this is much the same as a 
that a commonwealth ought to consist of citizens every one 
whom is six feet high, perfect in wind and limb, in morals and 
intellect, and a sound digestion and five hundred a 
year. No, on the whole—as we know all this to be Utopia 
— we rather submit ourselves to what we have than 
make absurd demands on preachers. If sermons are now and 
then bought and sold, the purchased and manufactured brewage 
is certainly as good as home-brewed would be. It does not 
do to look too carefully to the manufacture of our wine and 
beer and tea, nor to that of our sermons. If every curate 
in the land were to preach only what comes out of his 
head, we should be worse off than we are. If we only watch 
our clerical instructors in common life, and take note of their 
crudities and platitudes, their utter baldness and unoriginality, 
their imperfect information and incapacity to exercise thought— 
and in all these respects they are not at all below the average of 
other, even educated men—we may perhaps be thankful that 
while we must have two sermons a Sunday, there is even such 
an institution as the Sermon Manufactory. 


THE “LEX TALIONIS” AND THE LAWS OF WAR. 


Ove recent American intelligence contains an item which not 
only suggests very dismal forebodings as to the future 
conduct of the struggle between the Northern and Southern States, 
but which also gives occasion to very serious reflections upon 
the nature and authority of the laws which are supposed to 
late the warfare of civilized nations. We are also told t 
“ President Jefferson Davis has ordered the Confederate General 
commanding the Mississippi department to demand the sur- 
render of Federal MNeil, for ten Confede- 
rate citizens of Missouri. If this is refused, and the charges are 
proved to be true, the Confederate General is instructed to execute 
the first ten Federal officers that are captured.” The facts of the 
case lie within a very narrow com General M‘Neil—who 
is now said, however, to have been a mere guerilla leader, not in 
the service of the Federal Government — occupied with his army 
the city of Palmyra, which had previously been in the pos- 
session of the Confederates, or as he was pleased to term them, 
“the rebels.” A “loyal” inhabitant of the city—who, as it is 
now stated, has reappeared alive and well—was missing from his 
home. General M‘Neil assumed, we know not on what evidence, 
that he had been murdered by the “rebels.” He gave the in- 
habitants of Palmyra ten days to prove their innocence by pro- 
ducing the loyalist. In default of this conclusive exculpation, he 
took vengeance on the citizens by a military execution of ten of 
them who were his prisoners, President Jefferson Davis brands 
this execution as a murder, demands that its perpetrator be 
handed over to him to punish, and, in default of compliance with 
this demand, he threatens to put to death the first ten Federal 
officers who may fall into his Lends 

The question is at once asked how far the proceeding of 
General M‘Neil or the threatened reprisals of President Davis 
can be justified by the laws of war. Had M*‘Neil an autho- 
rity in those laws for the execution of ten citizens of Palmyra 
for a supposed murder committed in their city? Has President 
Davis a justification for his proposal to execute ten Federal officers 
in revenge for the i act of General M‘Neil? Both pro- 
ceedings are marked that which every feeling of our nature 
condemns — the puslhuiens of the innocent in place of the 
guilty. M*‘Neil selected his victims by lot. Even if he were 
right in assuming that a murder had been committed, it is obvious 
that he selected for punishment men of whose complicity in that 
murder he had not the slightest proof. It is equally plain that 
President Davis, in ordering the execution of the first Federal 
officers who may be taken, would be putting to death, for the 
crime of M‘Neil, men who had no share in its commission. 

Without meaning in the slightest degree to defend either of 
these proceedings, we must observe that it is of importance to 
ascertain the definite meaning which is to be attached to the 
question whether they are justified by the laws of war. No law 
of war can justify the commission of a crime. No law of war 
can make the cold-blooded execution of innocent men anything 
but acrime. But there may be a law of war which confides to 
the chief of an army the supreme right of determining the cases 
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in which he will exert the powers of destruction with which the 
command of that force invests him, although he must exercise that 
right under the responsibility of observing those great laws of justice 
and humanity from the obligations of which no power is exempt. 
The distinction is of more importance than might at first appear. 
There is a sense in which a despotic soverei as a right to dis- 
of the lives of his subjects — that is, the law of the coun 

authorizes him absolutely to judge of the cases in which their 
lives ought to be taken away. If he exercises that right by con- 
demning a criminal to death after the fullest and most careful 
investigation, after a trial before himself, in which he has shown 
the most sensitive anxiety to discover the truth, and afford a 
opportunity to the accused to exculpate himself — —_ one Wi 
say that he has exercised his powers justly. No one will say that 
a capital sentence ienoaneel by a despot upon a murderer whose 
= was thus established, was unjust. Yet, in point of abstract 
egal right, such a sentence would stand upon precisely the same 
footing as one by which he might consign a thousand of his subjects 
to a massacre like those which the King of Dahomey regards as acts 
of piety. The authority for either is the power which is entrusted 
to the despot of taking away life at his own sovereign pleasure. 
Yet one is an act of justice, the other an atrocious crime. 

An attention to this distinction might perhaps reconcile many 
things which appear contradictions in the statements which are 
made in works of authority as to the laws of war. Up to a com- 
paratively recent pa all jurists broadly laid down the proposition 
that it was lawful in man to take away the life of an enemy by any 
means—that women and children were to be counted as enemies, 
and therefore might lawfully be killed—that prisoners taken in war 
might be slain or sold into slavery. The doctrine was even laid 
down in the terms that “ everything was lawful in war.” 

We have seen (writes Professor Wheaton) that the practice of the ancient 
world, and even the opinion of some modern writers on public law, make no 
distinction as to the means to be employed for this purpose (that of injuring 
an enemy). Even such institutional writers as Bynkershock and Wolf, who 
lived in the most learned and not least civilized countries of Europe at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, assert the broad principle that 
everything done against an enemy is lawful; that he may be destroyed, 
though unarmed and defenceless; that fraud, and even poison, may be 
employed against hima ; and that unlimited right is acquired by the victor to 
his person and property. 

Mr. Wheaton goes on to add, that 

such were not the sentiments and potion of enlightened Europe at the time 
at which they wrote ; since Grotius had long before inculcated milder and more 
humane principles, which Vattel subsequently enforced and illustrated, and 
which are adopted by the unanimous concurrence of all the public jurists of 
the present age. 

Sir Robert Phillimore, in his admirable work on international 
law, very indignantly denounces the principle that war exempts 
those engaged in it from all law—a principle, which he descri 
as “ letting loose the furies,” 

We cannot help thinking that—in these, and many other obser- 
vations of the same nature—injustice is done to the ancient jurists, 
and that there is not a perfectly correct appreciation of the 
change which has been effected by modern writers. The ancient 
jurists never meant to say that weraey might be properly 
practised in war. Seneca praised Fabricius for establishing 
the principle that “there were some things not allowable 
even against an enemy.” Ancient history records examples 
of men shrinking from acts which modern generals would not 
have scrupled to commit. What the old jurists meant, by these 
broad propositions, was to lay down the extreme rights of war. 
But they no more justified their cruel or inhuman exercise, than 
a writer on the Roman Constitution justified the massacres of 
Sylla when he declared the absolute power of the dictator. Every 
Roman — asserted, at one time, that the father possessed the 
power of life and death over his children—he did not justify the 
man who would barbarously put his family to death. ‘Lhe power 
of the master over the slave was unquestioned ; but the man would 
be infamous who should use it for the 3 of wanton cruelty. 
It was just in the same sense that the Heveen jurists declared 
the absolute right of the belligerent to destroy his enemies as he 
pleased. They never meant to assert that this right should be 
exercised without regard to considerations of justice or humanity. 
They did, indeed, lay down the — that a commander in 
war was not in general controlled by any positive law, but must 
be guided by his own sense of what was right, and necessary for 
the safety of his army. In the broad sense of their propositions, 
they remain unaltered to this day. 

othing seems more revolting than the assertion of the right to 
kill women and children, and to put to death prisoners of war. 
But no modern general would hesitate, if necessary for an operation, 
to direct his cannon against a village merely because numbers of 
women and children might be swept down. If possible, he would 
give them the opportunity of escaping — but he certainly would 
not run the risk of losing a battle by delaying his cannonade. He 
would judge for himself whether he was justified in the sacrifice 
of life. But the moment he takes on himself to judge, he asserts 
the right; and he exercises that right in the destruction of 
innocent life, if he believes it necessary to his grand end—that of 
defeating his enemy. 

We may take another instance, in the right of putting to death 


‘prisoners of war. The most scrupulous of modern jurists admit 


that this may lawfully be done, when it is indispensably necessary 
for the safety of their captors. There are, in Sint vey few things— 
in the way of destroying an enemy — which necessity is not 
supposed to justify, in modern as well as ancient warfare, Never- 


theless, an immense improvement has been effected in the 
tules which are supposed to govern men, and many things which 
were tolerated in ancient times would now be visited with the 
severest reprobation. But the change has been brought about, 
not by denying the abstract right, but by the control which a 
better tone of opinion imposes upon its exercise. In addition to 
this, many of the restrictions which formerly rested -_ on feeling 
and conscience have been, by the tacit agreement of modern nations, 
adopted as positive rules. For this latter important change, we 
are mainly indebted to the great work of Grotius—a work which, 
strangely enough, has been censured for the sanction of those 
inhuman maxims which it was its very object to mitigate and 
restrain. Grotius began by laying down the extreme nghts of 
men as he found them defined in the old-established maxims 
of public law. But having done so, he proceeded to lay down 
the “temperamenta””—the rules which ought to restrain the 
exercise of those rights. “He took away,” as he said himself, 
“ what he seemed to have given,” because, while he admitted the 
abstract right, he showed that the usage of nations had confined 
its exercise to certain cases. The universal adoption of his 
maxims, by the consent of all jurists and military authorities, has 
made them a part of the public law. He achieved the purpose for 
which he tells us his book was written — that of humanising the 
wars of Christendom, and proving the falsehood of the principle, 
that in war “men were authorized to commit all crimes without 
at lon before th fG perfectly understood 
ut, ‘ore the days of Grotius, it was e 
that “bligations of justicn and bound men 
in the exercise of the rights of war, as of all other rights. When 
men committed wanton cruelty, they may not have been said to 
violate the laws of war; but they were stigmatized as violating 
the great principles of morality and justice. The Church frequently 
inter ‘ with success, to mitigate the ferocity of warfare. “The 
truce of God” was religiously respected in the fiercest contests. 
The right of selling prisoners into slavery was virtually abrogated 
by a decree of Pope Alexander III. y positive rules were 
scrupulously observed. Violence to a herald or an ambassador 
was a crime as heinous as is now that of firing on a flag of truce. 
The pages both of Greek and Roman history are full of instances 
of obvasages scornfully rejected when they were to be obtained 
by baseness or fraud. Private assassination was held in abhorrence. 
No jurist ever justified the breach of a capitulation. Sallust does 
not hesitate to describe the act of Marius in putting to death the 
Numidians who surrendered at ya as a crime against the laws 
of war—facinus contra jus belli. The sternest asserters of the ex- 
treme rights of war never denied that those rights must be quali- 
fied by the great rules of natural justice :— 
Quod non vetat lex hoc vetat fieri pudor. 


The generally received opinion of what constituted natural equity 
always controlled and modified the rights of war. As that 
opinion became more enlightened, the rigour of those rights has 
been softened. If war is now less cruel than formerly, it is 
because mankind have become more civilized and humane, The 
truth was at all times acknowledged which Lord Bacon has ex- 
pressed in a noble passage :— 

Wars are not massacres and confusions, but they are the highest trial of 
right when princes and states that acknowledge no superior on earth shall 
put themselves by the justice of God for the directing of their controversies 
as it shall please him to give success to either side. And, as in the process of 
particular pleas between man and man all things ought to be ordered by the 
rules of civil laws, so in the proceedings of the war nothing ought to be dene 
against the laws of nations or the laws of honour. 

Sir Robert Phillimore ie. to think that the positive rules 
which regulate war are perfectly fixed : — 

This international right of action (he says) has become from long usaze, 

implying general consent, from the reason of the thing, from Christian prin- 
ciples, and partly, no doubt, from the institution of chivalry, well furnished 
with rules and maxims for its conduct. It is regulated by a code as precise 
as that which governs the intercourse of nations in their peaceful ms to 
each other. 
We are disposed to say that this never can be the case. In the 
view we take of the existence of extreme rights of war, many of them 
to be exercised only in the last necessity, much must be left to the 
discretion of the general. We might test the accuracy of this 
passage by asking for a reference to any rule which would fix 
with clearness and precision the character which attaches to 
President Davis’s threatened retaliation. Even the act of General 
M‘Neil might find precedents and maxims which would appear to 
bring it within the laws of war. It is not so much by technical 
principles as by the common instincts of our nature that we 
adjudge that act to have been an inhuman murder. If it was 
within the rights of war these rights were barbarously put in 
force. But how are we to judge of the act of the Confederate 
President? Is this one of the retaliations which are sanctioned 
by the usages of war? Reprisals of this nature were more favoured 
in old times than they are in modern practice. The notion of 
a life for a life formerly prevailed, as we read of the Gibeonites 
obtaining satisfaction for the crime of Saul by having his sons 
delivered over to them for execution. Modern jurists defend the 
ractice of retaliation upon the principle of self-defence, as it may 
be the only means of preventing the continuance of atrocities. 

“If a General of the enemy has without just reason” (writes Vattel) 
“caused some prisoners to be hanged, a like number of his men, and of the 
same rank, will be hung up, signifying to him that this retaliation will be 
continued for obliging him to observe the rules of war. It is a sad extremity 
thus to put a prisoner to death for his General's crime ; yet, as a Prince or a 
General has the right of sacrificing the lives of his enemies for the safety 
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‘Iris men if he is engaged with an inhumay enemy, who uently commit 
appears to have a. right of refusing of the 
prisoners he may take. 

If the principle of self- tion be the only one on which 

risals cau be justified, it would seem difficult to bring 
President Davis’s act within the rule. It would be still more 
difficult to make good the excuse that “he is engaged with an 
inhuman enemy, who frequently commits such enormities.” The 
safety of his army from such outrages would require him to 
abstain from any reprisal. The threatened execution of ten 
Federal officers would infallibly have the effect of provoking 
fresh acts of cruelty on the part of his ey The general 
effect of retaliation is to etuate an inhuman war of endless 
revenges. If General M‘Neil were himself taken prisoner, no 
one would blame President Davis for visiting him with the 
consequences of his’ own act; but to execute ten innocent 
officers for it would be an outrage against natural justice. 
It camot be denied that the rule of retaliation is a part of 
the law of war. But if the true test of its propriety be whether 
it be adopted for revenge or self-preservation, it will be very hard 
to defend this particular instance of the right. If the jurist could 
not condemn it as a technical violation of the laws of war, he must 
certainly pronounce it an inhuman exercise of the extreme rights 
sanvtbenel those laws. Were Grotius writing in the present 
day, he would say boldly that which he implies in the cautious and 
hesitating language we have quoted. Retaliation should never 
be resorted to, except in the last necessity, when repeated violations 
of the laws of war by the enemy have shown that it is absolutely 
necessary to adopt some’ means of stopping them, and when eve 
other remonstrance has been tried and failed. Even then it 
should be resorted to with the utmost caution, and only with the ob- 
ject of preventing the repetition of the outrages, or, possibly, where 
the practices complained of were of such a nature that the whole 
army might be said to adopt them. But in this latter case each 
person would, in fact, suffer for his own crime. When modern 
jurists write in this spirit upon the subject of =e of cruelty, 
the assent of the wise and good of all countries will most assuredly 
estublish their maxims by universal recognition as a portion of the 
public law, 


PRINCE LUCIEN MURAT. 

p= French Emperor is, in one point. of view, fortunate im his 
cousins, Prince Napoleon and Prince Lucien Murat, if not 
ornamental, are decidedly useful appendages to the Napoleonic 
dynasty. Through them the august Head of the House can get 
things said, with a certain guasi-lmperial authority, which it is 
convenient for his purposes that somebody should say, but which 
it may also be convenient for his Government to be able to unsay 
and disavow. When he wishes to a doubtful experiment on 
French or European opinion—to familiarize people’s minds with 
some idea or project which it may hereafter be expedient to carry 
out, but to which he is unprepared to commit himself past recall— 
one of the cousins may always be depended upon to perform the 
humble but necessary Ranction. As it luckily Lagoa that their 
respective idiosyncrasies and ambitions naturally predispose them 
to difierent branches of political. business, he has the singular 
advantage of being able to experiment in opposite directions at 
one and the same time. Prince Napoleon undertakes the ultra- 
Liberal department, and keeps alive the sacred tradition which 
identities Bo ism with the cause of democracy, progress, and 
the nationalities. When it is deemed desirable to suggest to 
mankind that a a Emperor is on the very point of 
finally making up his mind to withdraw his armed support 
from Papal misrule and leave Italy to the Italians, a speech 
in the Senate by the most eloquent of modern Jacobins produces 
the desired impression without compromising the Imperial policy. 
The other cousin, though less conspicuous, is equally serviceable in 
the reactionary and anti-Italian line. If it is considered advan- 
tageous to sow discord in the peninsula, to stir up expiring pro- 
vincial jealousies which may impede or undo the work of national 
consolidation, to resuscitate the insidious project of a Federation, 
and to insult or worry a too independent ally by threatening to 
split his dominions in two, Prince Lucien Murat is the man. All 
t is required is to let him put forth one pf his periodical 
manifestoes to the “ Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” It can do no 
harm, and. may do good. The Prince is not the Emperor, and can 
always be disavowed, if necessary. At the same time, an Imperial 
Prince.is an Imperial Prince, and a Napoleonic pretender to an 
Italian throne is a who may, in certain conceivable con- 
tingencies, be found a-useful piece on the political chess-board. 
Napoleon: LIT. really would be at a great loss without his august 
relatives. a a number of always in the fire, it 
pa cae e to exaggerate the convenience of an arrangement which 
enables: him to go in any given direction, while 

retaining the option of a safe and dignified retreat. 

Another of the familiar missives from the Chateau de Bouzen- 
val, addressed: to some unnamed: (perhaps non-existent) “dear 
Prince,” has just reminded the world that it is no part of the 
Imperial: policy to favour the growth of a united, powerful, and 
independent Italy. A Paris a is permitted, without 
official rebuke or molestation, to pu what is neither more nor 
less than an invitation to half the subjects of an ally to throw off 
their allegiance and set up for themselves. The fret is curious 
and yey an illustration of Napoleonic ideas; but other- 
wise whole affair is as ridiculous as it is, in all prebability, 


tically harmless. Apart from the sinister purpose indicated b 
an avowed pretender to an Tialian 
Crown, the claim of Prince Lucien to the “ Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies” can only be regarded as a singularly silly jest. A more 
ludicrous travesty of legitimacy was never perpetrated than in 
the pretensions of the son of Joachim Murat to be wre by the 
Two Sicilies. As it happens, there is no “Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies,” to begin with. If there were, the throne is not vacant, 
And if the throne were vacant, there is not the smallest reason to 
believe that any descendant of Joachim would be asked to occupy 
it. For cool unadulterated impudence, the manifestoes which issue 
every now and then from the Chateau de Bouzenval are really 
unrivalled. In the document now before us, the Prince begins by 
informing his probably mythical correspondent that he is im- 
mensely delighted with “the progress made by our party in 
public opinion”—a progress of which we can only say that its 
signs are not visible to the naked eye of the ordinary political 
observer. It is not from any selfish personal consideration, 
but in the interest of a high morality, that he rejoices in the belief 
that things are ripening towards the early dismemberment of Italy, 
It is a proud position that “our y” occupies in the midst of 
the contending factions which distract and cuprens a people pant- 
ing for freedom. While the Bourbonists rob and murder, and 
commit all sorts of bloody excesses, and the Piedmontese intruders 
are mere mili ts, “ours is a victory exclusively moral.” 
“ Let this moral preponderance, my dear Prince, be our chief aim.” 
Be it ours to put from us all sordid motives and irregular passions, 
and seek only to “defend by every legal means the rights and the 
interests of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” Wherever there 
is a Neapolitan or Sicilian cause to advocate, whether in the 
humblest village commune or in the so-called national Parlia- 
ment, “there let our adherents be found, to direct and counsel, to 

ropose reforms, to invoke the elements of public rity,” &c, 
fn plainer words, let us never miss an opportunity, whether in 
great things or small, of making political capital out of the pro- 
vincial feuds and antipathies which, duly improved, may serve to 
rend Italy in twain. ‘Chis may be slow work, but the Prince can 
willingly wait; for he thinks“ not of himself, but only of the 
country” which it is his pride to regard with hereditary ailection. In 
fact, he wishes it to be known that it is really quite immaterial to 
him personally whether he ever mounts his father’s throne or not. 
He has not a particle of vulgar dynastic ambition. All he wants 
is to see the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies in the enjoyment of that 
temperate freedom which neither Bourbonists nor Piedmontese will 
ever give. ‘ What may be the future which Providence has in 
store for me,” is a very secondary question indeed. Only it may 
be right to mention that.if what Providence has in store for him 
should turn out to be the Crown of the Two Sicilies, it will be so 
much the better for the people of the Two Sicilies; for “our 
Government will not be the monopoly of a clique,” but “a 
Government open to all, thus realizing the supreme wish of m 
heart —namely, a radical political and social reconciliation.” 
In short, while desiring nothing whatever for himself, Prince 
Lucien Murat thinks it a duty to humanity to tell Naples and 
Sicily that he sympathizes profoundly with the intolerable wrongs 
which they sulier at the hands of their Piedmontese oppressors, 
but that they would make a terrible mistake if they were to 
fall back on the Bourbons, and that if at any time they should 
happen to want a really good king they cannot be far wrong in 
app ying to him. ‘ 

Lhere is happily little prospect that this incendiary twaddle will do 
any serious mischief. We know of no evidence to prove that there is; 
or ever was, a genuine Muratist party at Naples; and it is doubtless 
within the power of ma 4 and vigorous administration to over- 
come those municipal jealousies which constitute the only real 
strength of any separatist faction. It may readily be believed that.an 
impulsive Southern Ly ie unused to serious political thought, 
is slow to appreciate the merits of a system of government which 
has its seat as far off as Turin ; and time must elapse before Naples 
will entirely cease to regret the days when she had a King and 
a Court of her own. Experience has, however, already 
that Neapolitans are quite capable of an enthusiastic.and demon- 
strative loyalty to a King of all Italy if they can only see him, 
and it may be hoped that Victor Emmanuel will be advised to 

uent presence e Court at N i a 
the best of oth Bourbon 
reaction and Muratist intrigue visibly hopeless. In the mean= 
while, we may be allowed to w an Emperor who 
understands his epoch should deem it judicious to insult and 
exasperate Italy by conniving at open attacks on the unity and 
independence of the national. monarchy which he has ostensibly 
recogni It is easy to say that he has never indorsed the claims 
of a foolish and conceited pretender to the throne of a. kingdom 
which has ceased to exist; 
a purpose to serve in permitting an agitation which a word: 
suppress. The can be inferred from 
these Muratist manifestoes is that it is consistent with the poli 
of Napoleon III. to keep Italy, if he can, weak and divided, 
that he would view with entire complacency a revolution which 
robbed Victor Emmanuel of half his dominions, It is si 
that a ruler whom the world is wont to credit with more than 
average ity should think it to his advantage to renouncs 
whatever claim he may have established on the gratitude and 
good will of the Italian people. 
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THE SWORD. 
HAM, of late, sufficiently discussed the human fist in its 
application to the human countenance, it is our present pur- 
pose to expound to our pacific friends the principles which determine 

e shape of an article which we fear they are not fond of looking at 
—viz. the sword. A lecture was delivered some months ago, at 
the United Service Institution, on a recondite but, as we think, 
interesting subject — “the Shape of Sword-blades.” This lecture 
has _ recently m printed in the Society’s Journal, and ‘by 
reading it we have had the advantage of refreshing our memory 
of what we heard. The lecturer, Mr. John Latham, has a 
thorough practical Imowledge of his subject, and treats it 
briefly, clearly, and unaffectedly. A perfect sword should be, 
if possible, equally well adapted to cut, to thrust, and to 
The first two of these objects were studied long before 
the third. The history of fencing belongs chiefly to the last 
three centuries, and the art of making a blade serve at once 
for sword and shield appears to have shared, in Britain, the 
unpopularity of other foreign innovations. We all remember how 
Roderick Dhu suffered from want of a target in his duel with 
Fitz-James. No doubt the Highland Chief carried a claymore 
like that described in this lecture : —“ You will find the hand so 
= that it is not possible to form a guard with it truly and 
readily ; this is explained by the fact that the claymore was not 
used in guarding.” Itis not uncommon in examining old swords to 
fancy that the heroes of bye-gone ages must have had smaller hands 
than we have; but the truth is, that those swords were not intended 
to be used as we should use them. Even at this day, the formidable 
swordsmen whom English troops encounter in Indian wars never 
think of guarding with the lade, but trust to steel gauntlets, 
helmet, and shield, and to the quickness with which they can evade 
blows struck at them. The fine edge of their weapon would suffer 
by receiving blows upon it. The keenness of these swords seems 
wonderful to those who are used to the weapons of an English 
army, and it is so highly valued by the owners that they do 
not risk injuring the edge a scabbard, but carry the 
sword wra in greased linen until the moment arrives for 
using it. It is remarkable that Eastern swordsmen — although so 
skilful in defence against cuts—have very little notion of opposing 
the point, which is always an English trooper’s best resource 
against them. It would, indeed, be ridiculous to match the cut- 
ting power of the ordinary sabre against the ‘tulwar, which pro- 
duces, in the hands of men inferior in stature and bodily strength 
to our soldiers, effects which strike the beholder with astonish- 
ment, These effects are partly due to the curved shape and keen 
edge of the tulwar, and partly to the way of using it. There 
are, as we learn from this lecture, three different methods of 
cutting. First, keeping the elbow and wrist stiff, and mak- 
ing a sweep with the weapon, throwing the whole force of 
the body into the blow, the swordsman gives what may be 
called a “slicing” cut. This cut, well delivered, will take off the 
head or leg of aman. Secondly, making a downright blow from 
the shoulder and fore-arm, he gives a “chopping” cut. This 
is an Englishman’s instinctive method of cutting, as any one 
may see by observing how he himself or a neighbour will use 
a sword for the first time. This cut is most effective upon a 
hard substance, such as iron, wood, or lead. Thirdly, using a& 
light sword as the German students do in their duels, keeping 
the elbow and arm stiff, and making a quick cut from the 
wrist, the swordsman gives a “whip” cut. It is curious to 
remark that the first method is as universal in the East as the 
second is in Europe. It also deserves notice how common is ‘the 
error of a very strong and powerful man choosing a heavy sword, 
and fancying that he can do more with it than with a light one. 
“Because he feels that it requires a greater exertion of stren 
on his part to = it into motion, he naturally fancies the effect 
produced will be greater.” It would be easy to quote passages 
from poems and romances showing that this error is common, not 
only among European swordsmen, but also among those who haye 
recorded or imagined their exploits. 

An examination of the shape of sword-blades shows that the 
are all modifications of the wedge. In a cutting sword, whic 
is intended to cleave metal or bone, the angle of the wedge formed 
by the blade must not’be less than forty degrees, and may advan- 
tageously be more, But a wedge making such an angle would 
be so thick and heavy as to be useless for a sword. Some method 
must be found of lightening the blade, while preserving the neces- 
sary angle near the edge. The various methods of doing this, by 
cutting grooves along the blade, can only be satisfactorily explained 
by diagrams showing transverse sections of swords of various times 
and countries. Swords for thrusting are lightened similarly by 
grooves. The Biscayan form, better known as the French duelling 
rapier, has three deep grooves. This has been, till recently, the 
weapon used in French duels, but we believe the latest Parisian 
fashion adopts what Shakspeare calls an “unbated” fencing-foil 
ground sharp. The efficiency of a ‘sword for guarding depends 
on what is called “balance’—a thing much easier to feel 
than to explain. It results from the relative positions of the 
centre of gravity and the centre of percussion. e need hardly 
say that the principles expounded in this lecture do not meet 
with much attention in the armament of British soldiers. An 
infantry officer’s regulation-sword of twenty-five years ago is 
described as “the worst possible arrangement of hilt, blade, and 
shape that could be contrived.” Atthe time this model was adopted, 
the three principal purveyors of swords to the British army were a 
tailor, a goldlaceman, and a hatter. Perhaps the uselessness of the 


‘model may be ascribed to the influence of this strange triumvirate. 
The lecturer traces the history of the present curved sword- 
bayonet, which is used with the short Enfield rifle. It seems that 
this bayonet comes to us, through French patterns, from the 
yataghan, which is a = beautifully adapted to the motion of 
the wrist in cutting, but heavy and un ble at the end of a 
gun. The reason why this pattern came to be adopted here was 
simply that it had been tried in France. In the usual course of 
events we shall abandon it, but whether we get anything better 
will depend on be ifficult to 
contrive anything worse. 

It is justly remarked in this lecture that, if cutting were the only 
effect desired from a weapon, the most perfect form of it would be 
the axe. But it would be impossible to recover to guard with the 
axe, and therefore when that weapon was used in a the 
antagonist’s blows were received upon a shield. The same o 
vation would apply to the mace, which is said to have been the 
favourite weapon of the Church Militant. For particular pu 
the power of a sword might be increased by making the hack of 
the blade hollow and putting mercury in the hilt, so as to be 
carried towards the point in cutting; or by fitting a ball of steel 
so as to slide down the blade, as in some of the German headsmen’s 
swords. But these contrivances are evidently inconsistent with 
the use of the sword for defence. The Highlander used in his 
defence both a target on the left arm and a dirk in the left hand. 
When shields began to be disused, the rapier and dagger were 
comrades in many a duel; and in old treatises on the art of self- 
defence the use of the two combined is taught. It was in the 
highest perfection of this art that the dagger was laid aside, and 
the swordsman dared to trust his life to the offensive and defensive 
power of the rapier held in his right hand, In the lowest decline 
of the same art, which may be placed in our own day, many persons 

swords which they scarcely know how to use; and many of 
the swords they carry could scarcely be used, if they knew how to 
use them. The art which has thus risen and fallen within three 
or four centuries appears to have been unknown, or, at any rate, 
unstudied, in ancient times. The sword of Greece and Rome was 
incomplete without the shield. The Romans, however, trained 
their legions on the principle laid down in this lecture, that “ the 
thrust is infinitely preferable to the cut,” because it goes 
more quickly to the mark, is more deadly, and is made with less 
exposure to the swordsman’s mn. As has been said above, 
those are awful cuts which the Indian tulwar makes; but the 
position from which they are delivered is one in which the master 
of a straight rapier would only need to see his adversary for one 
second. ‘The Romans gave this sagacious preference to thrusting, 
but it seems that the ancients generally did not. In modern times 
the superiority of thrusting has been insisted on by some high 
authorities. At the crisis of the battle of Wagram, Napoleon 
called out to his reserve of cavalry as they passed him—“No 
sabreing. Give point, and forward.” But, nevertheless, cutting 
is the popular movement, perhaps because its very demonstrative 
character and the clatter made by it may be trusted to frighten 
some of those whom it does not hurt. The heaviest English 
swords are those two-handed weapons of which specimens may 
be seen in ancient armouries. The weight was no doubt intende:l 
to divide or crush both armour and the limbs encased in it. There 
swords have no guard, but a simple cross<piece or “cruteh,” like 
that of the sword of King Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, in Marochetti's 
statue. It has sometimes been supposed that this cross-handleil 
sword was designed fora religious emblem as well as for a weapon 
of destruction, so that, better than even the spear of which Ovid 
writes— 

Vulneris auxilium Pelias hasta tulit— 

it could at once kill the body and save the soul. But ‘this 
theory is upset by the fact that the Mahrattah ‘tulwar has, and 
probably the Moslem cimeter had, nearly the same “crutch.” The 
explanation as regards both weapons is the same, viz. that they 
were not meant for guarding. 

If the preference for thrusting over cutting became general, the 
result would be that swordsmen in all armies would be furnished 
with straight swords. The advantage of a perfectly ‘straight 
weapon for thrusting cannot be better illustrated than oa 
paring the two patterns of ‘bayonets now used in the English 
army—viz. the straight weapon which appertains to the long, antl 
the curved weapon which accompanies the short, Enfield ‘rifle. 
On the other hand, the advantage of a curved sword for cutting 
is explained in this lecture, by considering the portion of ‘the 
sword which enters the body as a wedge. Omitting, as we are 
obliged to do, the accompanying di , and the references ‘to it, 
the explanation will stand thus: —“ Tf the sword-blade move in 
a straight line to cut any object, it will merely cut in the same 
way that a wedge of the same breadth as the blade would do. 
But the effect of the curve is to throw the edge more forward, so 
that it cuts as a longer and more acute , the extreme thick- 
ness (which is that of ‘the back of the ) being fixed” It is 
added that, looking at the matter in this ‘way, the effect of the 
curve in the Indian tulwar, as compared with a straight blade, is 
that it cuts as though it were four times as broad, and only one- 
fourth the thickness. No doubt it was with a weapon of ‘this 
make that that famous stroke was given which could not be felt 
at all until the receiver of it ascertained, by shaking himself, ‘that 
he had been cut in two. The cutting power of a straight blatle 
may be improved by making a drawing or a cut with it — 
a simple expedient not unknown in the warfare of the Christmas 
dinner-table, 
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Some of the weapons produced or referred to in illustration of 
this lecture were made at Klingenthal, on the Rhine, the sword- 
factory established by Napoleon I. The example of attention to 
the shape of sword-blades thus set to the French army has not 
been lost upon it. Activity and ingenuity have exhibited them- 
Selves in a great variety of patterns, good and bad. Our part, 
Wien we have taken any part, has usually been that of blind 

6ption of the result of French judgment or caprice. To stud 
‘the subject far enough to understand the considerations whic 

uced the many existing varieties of swords has probably never 
entered into the minds of more than a very few Englishmen. 
Many of us must have noticed the grooves along a sword-blade, 
without dreaming that they had more to do with its efficiency 
than the maker’s name and flourishes, or a verse of the Koran 
in the same place. But as the subject, even in this polite age, is 
of some practical importance, it is well that it has been clearly 
treated in the lecture to which we have drawn attention. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


T would seem to be superfluous to vindicate the propriety of 
retaining the Westminster Play, unless there were vague in- 
timations of the existence of a feeling hostile to the continuance 
of this picturesque celebration. All sorts of little excuses are 
eagerly seized for suspending the performance, and though we 
quite concur in the propriety of the reasons which existed at this 
mournful period of year for laying aside this annual celebra- 
tion of the oldest of our London public schools, we are by no 
means so well contented with the futile pleas which occasion- 
ally prevail with authorities in the same direction. It might 
be enough to say that, as we have very few institutions so harm- 
’ Jess and so graceful which connect us with the past, we ask 
that very grave — must be very strongly urged before 
we consent to abandon a prescription of three centuries. What 
was found to be useful in Queen Elizabeth’s days must at 
least be proved to be injurious in Queen Victoria’s. No 
doubt we may be wiser, purer, better in tone and principle 
than our ancestors; but this must be shown. The burthen 
of the proof of the immorality or futility of acting Terence is 
on the o — And they will have to confront arguments which 
are not lightly to be disposed of. Abstractedly, of course, there 
may be reasons against boys acting a play of Terence in classical 
costume, as there may be reasons against sovereigns and noblemen 
and prelates and dignified clergymen wearing garters and ribbons 
blue and red. But the order of the Bath and the order of the 
Garter are retained for reasons much the same in kind as those 
which might be urged for the Westminster Play. There the 
thing is; it links us to the ; it is a graceful tradition; it 
keeps up social feelings; and a great school has its history, its 
traditions, its feelings, its picturesque associations. Further than 
this, the Westminster Play has certain positive claims as an 
educational instrument. Scholars tell us that the study of Latin 
is by no means so thorough in England or so good as it was. 
No doubt the original purpose of the Westminster Play was to 
familiarize boys with colloquial Latin. Unless Terence were got 
up in this way at Westminster, it may be doubted whether 
the study of this particular author would not almost die out in 
England; and yet there can be no question that for certain purposes 
the study of Latin comedy is invaluable. Latin is not now as 
it was three centuries ago—a spoken language ; but this isa matter 
much to be regretted. It is impossible really to know a language 
unless we know its spoken lan ; and in Terence, and in a less 
degree in Plautus, we have the — vestiges of the Latin of living 
Rome in its best period. This consideration alone forms the best 
defence of the Westminster Play. And there is a cognate reason. 
All scholars admit — and we find the last and fullest testimony in 
favour of the practice urged by a writer on classical studies in the 
Cambridge Students’ Guide recently published—that it is necessary 
to learn by heart and long passages of classical authors. 
Usually, in public schools, Horace and Virgil are employed for this 
pa. ut this is a very one-sided and pecttal exercise. A 
tin style and familiarity with its uses and idionss is not to be 
learned from the poets alone, nor from the essayists and orators 
alone ; though we are not aware that it is, or ever has been, the 
custom in public schools to learn even Cicero og Tacitus by heart. 
It might be better if it were. But at Westminster this difficulty 
is met. To get up, simply as an exercise of memory, the principal 
characters of Terence, is an admirable educational instrument in 
sagas at only Latin, but the working, conversational Latin of 
actual Roman life. No doubt the Roman drama is, in form, 
metrical, but there is no doubt also that it is the Latin which was 
spoken; and it holds just the same affinity to the living Latin of 
Roman life as the French of Z’Avare does to the spoken French of 
Moliére’s days. 

In other words, the classical studies of a school, with the getting 
up of Virgil and Horace, and Tacitus and Juvenal, as books, want 
complementing by the dramatists) Books teach a language in 
one way — the stage teaches it in another. The one fits into the 
other. And it is curious enough to see that in schools 
where there is no formal representation of a play, the masters seem 
naturally, and as a matter of course, to fall Back on the dramatic 
authors to supplement the school studies of prose books. Qn the 
very same day, last Tuesday, that the Andria was acted at West- 
minster, the newspapers tell us that, at the Speech day at Mer- 
chant Taylors, “scenes from the Knights of Aristo bey the 
Andria of Terence, the Fourberies de Scapin of Molitre, and the 


Goodnatured Man of Goldsmith, were sustained with much comic 
humour by the scholars of the head form.” At Eton and Harrow 
we believe it is the same. The old tedious speeches are now gene- 
rally, and somewhat recently, superseded by dramatic selections, 
That is to say, all schoolmasters find that if boys are to commit to 
memory long pieces of any authors, the dramatic authors are 
more useful than the poets and orators. And the reason of it is 

lain. Not only does the stage alone present the language of real 
Fife, but the niceties of language, the subtleties of thought, the 
rarer felicities of diction, are better acquired by that more careful 
and precise study which is required in an actor, than by the 
ow study of an author for the purpose of construing in 


Such are at least some of the arguments which might be urged 
on the positive side for the retention of the Westminster Poy i 
and they are perhaps worthy of the consideration of the Public 
School Commissioners, some of whom were present at the repre- 
sentation of Andria on Tuesday evening. Minor considerations 
might of course be weighed, not the least influential of which 
is the social tie which this annual holiday maintains. Old 
Westminsters renew the feelings of youth in presence of the 
familiar traditions of Terence. It is pleasant to see how the 
habitués, once themselves actors in the very same parts, seize the 
old familiar points, especially the Latin Grammar quotations, and 
the hits which perhaps commenced under the rule of Busby seem 
to have lost none of their interest under Mr. Scott. Bishops and 
judges, and great lawyers see in the sons of bishops—one of whom, 
Nir. O‘Brien, carried off the honours of the stage as Davus— 
and in the sons of great lawyers, such as Mr, Phillimore, the 
Pamphilus of the day, the promise of renewing themselves 
and their youth; and it is at least a harmless gratification 
to give to the educated men of London—the men of 
parliaments, courts, and pulpits—this annual opportunity of 
rubbing up their rusty Latinity, or of airing the mouldy and 
fading reminiscences of the classical days of their youth. For, 
after all, the Westminster Play is a common property of English 
education and of educated men. It survives not only as a memorial 
of the past, but as a unique celebration, which, in these dull 
times, we can little afford to lose. That grim old dormitory 
of St. Peter's College, although cut up by some reforming non- 
sense, in the way of new-fangled “cubicles,” is a British insti- 
tution; and it is one which, with its annual “Night with 
Terence,” we are not disposed to sacrifice to pedantic and old- 
maidish objections. 

What, on the other hand, is against the Westminster 
Play? It is said to be a waste of time, as re; the business of 
the school, and a dangerous temptation to the morals of the 
actors. The former objection we have already dealt with ; as to 
the latter, we must say that it is an unfair cavil. Where this 
objection is really felt, it must lie much deeper; and it ought to 
be openly and fairly urged against the whole system of classical 
education in England. No doubt this, in its entirety, is a formid- 
able objection. It may be said, and has been said, and said well, 
that the whole principle of the thing is bad, from first to last — 
that the material virtues and heroism of the classics are utterly 
opposed to the spirit and teaching of the Gospel — that Homer 
and his heroes are false, and bad in principle — that the very best 
that can be got out of the whole of classical literature is unchristian, 
and especially unevangelical. It is urged that one of the greatest 
hindrances to the reception, and therefore to the practice, of 
Christianity is to be found in the poison with which European 
thought is infected by its connexion with Greece and Rome, and 
with Greek and Roman literature; and, in a word, that it is hopeless 
to expect educated men to be thorough Christians, while their youth- 
ful minds are saturated with the specious vices of Homer and the 
Greek poets, or with the delusive virtues of classical history and 
biography. This view, in recent times, has been urged by the 
disciples of the Ver , and with great force by the well- 
known essayist, John Foster. At any rate, this argument is con- 
sistent, as a whole, and ought to be used as a whole. If this is what 
the opponents of the Westminster Play mean, it would be more 
honest to say so. No doubt they have a t deal to urge; 
and when it is , we dare say there will be plenty to say 
on the opposite side. But, at present, and this we regret, 
this is not said. As the thing stands, we are in this 
position. It is right for lads to read Aristophanes — wrong 
for them to act Terence. Merely to write down this mon- 
strous inconsistency is to refute it. Acting a play, after all, 
is nothing more than a very complete and scientific reading. 
Nobody with a i of intelligence can read the Knights, or the 
Wasps, without throwing himself unconsciously into the dramatic 
attitude, and stage business, and elocution of the thing. If we 
are not to act Terence, we ought not to read Terence. If this is 
what is meant, we must say that it is very unfair not to say 80. 
And if we are not to read Terence, what on earth out of the cycle 
of barbarous Latin are we to read? If Prudentius and Sedulius 
are to replace Virgil, let us be fairly told so. As thingsare, and till 
the opponents of the Westminster play tell us what they really want, 
we must charge them with inconsistency. For as to the positive, to 
say nothing of the relative, immorality of Terence, it is absurd to 
discuss such an objection. The fault of the Andria, for example, 
is its exceeding dulness. As far as we can make out, Tuesday’s 
representation was a little Bowdlerized; and it is possible that 
Little Peddlington was scandalized, even as it was, by the ap- 
pearance of poor Glycerium’s hasty baby. But even though @ 
secret marriage had not been interpolated into the text, to save 
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’ propriety, and to spoil the plot, such as it is, what is 
there to shock the most sensitive lates out of Boston, in the 
text of Terence? No doubt there was a meretrix; but a meretrix 
such as Glycerium certainly does not recall either the demi-monde 
of the Parisian stage, or the female of the Haymarket. No doubt, 
also, there was a Gamp presented on the stage; but if the 
existence in talk of an obstetrir is to corrupt the — youth of 
England, the rising youth of England must be very badly — 
by their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters. ey 
are but bad guides of education who think that Terence can 
corrupt the mind of youth. 

We have hardly left ourselves space to criticize the particular 
representation of the present year. The play was the Andria— 
a dull play even for Terence, and one which, except in the 
character of Davus, offers but little opportunity for the actor. 
The New Comedy of Athens was, after all, a very conven- 
tional and artificial affair. A very narrow class exhausted 
the characters; and they were all typical. An old man, some- 
times two old men—one mild and slow, one pompous and 
hasty; a walking lover, lachrymose, sensational, and ap say 
a slave, intriguing, clever, and mischievous; a meretrix shy, or 
a muta persona; a sycophant, on whom, or on the slave, 
usually the real work of the play falls, and the same clumsy 
disentanglement of a complication from the first very unnatural — 
these are the chicf features of the comedy of Menander. The 
Andria is the most cut-and-dry specimen of the conventional 
New Comedy, and it is no small praise to the Westminster actors to 
say that they made the most of it. Mr. O'Brien (Davus) really 
acted with very great skill, and a thorough appreciation of 
character; Mr. Bosanquet made more than we thought possible 
of the tedious father (Simo) ; and to Mr. Phillimore, as Pamphilus, 
must be awarded the praise of a conscientious and painstaking 
elocution, while his sprightly face led to the feeling that he would 


have been more at home in any other character than that of 


Glycerium’s dreary and helpless lover. As usual, the Epilogue 
was lively, but we think that we remember livelier on the West- 
minster boards. The acting is always vigorous, and always meets, 
as it deserves to meet, a most sympathetic audience ; and though 
we were able to accord high — to the innovation which two years 
ago attempted a play of Plautus, yet, judging from the testimony 
of the spectators, some of whom seemed to be familiar with the 
memories of some thirty or forty of these representations, the return 
to allegiance to Terence is very popular. St. Peter's College is a 
very conservative place—so conservative that even the Ultra- 
Anglican pronunciation of Latin is pursued in all its barbarism. 
We wonder what a foreigner would make of the word charta, pro- 
nounced as it is at Westminster, like the English word cheese ? 


FOUNDER’S DAY AT CHARTERHOUSE. 


W AS it a purely accidental coincidence that the Carthusians 

this year celebrated their Founder’s memory on the same 
day on which the Smithfield Club wound up their imposing 
anniversary? These parallel institutions, once close in local con- 
tiguity—not to speak of congruity and condignity, which, from the 
lapse of time during which they had subsisted side by side, may 
surely be inferred — were found to coincide in respect of time. It 
must have been a severe shock to old and young Carthusians when 
the live-meat market walked off. There is, however, that beau- 
tiful a gener of which poets speak, observable between those 
severed members which once formed a harmonious whole. Even 
as the head of Orpheus was heard to murmur “ Eurydice,” when 
parted from his shoulders, so now the Club which takes its name— 
all there is left to take now—from Smithfield reverts for its 
anniversary to the period when the memory of Sutton is greenest ; 
but, alas! hoof and horn, and dog and drover, have vanished 
from the scene which they once enlivened. There stands St. 
Bartholomew’s on one side and Charterhouse on the other, and 
Smithfield yawns a dreary waste between; but where is Smiffel’ ? 
The Monday scene which imprinted itself so vividly on the Car- 
thusian memory by the aid probably of more senses than one, has 
dissolved. If you require its monuments, look around you. There 
stand the pens, there may be traced the gutters, now dry, which 
solaced the nerves and braced the health of the sturdy Deputy 
Hicks, and which had enriched and endeared the atmosphere to 
generation after generation of Carthusians. The deputy snifls the 
morning dew no more ; the bouquet de mille fleurs no more is wafted 
to the nostrils of gown-boys. 

But we linger round the approaches. Let us enter the Chapel, 
a late lump of heavy-featured architecture in a paulo-post Tudor 
style. There are the old brethren in their ample dark cloaks. There 
are the gown-boys of all ages from eight to eighteen. There are 
the master and oflicers, and in the gallery several of their families. 
There are some representative old Carthusians sprinkling the other 
seats. Perhaps there will be more in time for dinner, and probably 
then some of the governors too. The preacher —of course a pur 
sang Carthusian — holds a fat, swampy living somewhere among 
the heavy clays of the Cambridgeshire fens. He has been getting 
that sermon ready for years past. Men say he has been going on— 
reversing the order of the transaction in the case of the Sibylline 
books — adding to, instead of diminishing the discourse every year 
he has been put off from preaching it. His hearers seem at ieast 
to think so now. They sit under him, verifying in person the 
Tumour, which some treated as mere myth ; and he is probably not 
beyond the third or fourth year at most, and there are several 
more of these 


annual rings of wood to saw through before he | 


reaches the pith of the matter— viz. the immortal memory of 
Thomas Sutton, whose monumental effigy, with beard, and , 
and all complete, gay in new paint and gilding, thrills with the 
eloquent tones as the peroration is at last achieved. 

e scene shifts to the Governors’ council-chamber, where is as 
tight a cram as the walls can hold. The old Carthusians, who 
sparsely attended the previous rites, are reinforced; the boys are 
pane | close — so close that they look like a lot of larks on a 
skewer; the company of distinction — bishops, judges, Cabinet 
Ministers, great scholars, and great unknown—fill the subsellia in the 
middle; the lesser notables find room where they can. The object 
of interest now is the “orator” of the year—an upper boy, who will 
soon step off to College with a scholarship, and who, in unimpeach- 
able Latin, reviews the changes which the year has wrought in the 
Carthusian body. The distinguished scholars and divines listen 
arrectis auribus, prepared from this sample to form their opinion of 
how far sound learning has fallen off — for of course somewhat it 
must have fallen off — since they were in the same position as the 
youth yonder with faint whiskers and a vigorous white tie. The 
oration is partaken of by these critics as a wine of a choice vine- 
yard and famous mark is sniffed and sipped by connoisseurs. The 
orator is not sorry when it is over—not that he is cinge of 
course not; but partly because he has rehearsed it, or some of it, 
every day for the last month, and twice a day for the last week ; 
and partly because it concludes amidst a thunder of applause 
which shakes the chandelier, and sets the old tapestry waving on 
the wall, accompanied by a shower of gold which deposits its heavy 
drops in the orator’s cap. The youth stands exposed for some 
minutes to the pelting of the friendly storm, whilst the applauding 
chorus of gown-boys, excited either by the Ciceronian purity of 
the Latin, or by the speedy prospect of breaking up, continues to 
burst out afresh as every guinea drops in. At last, this — the 
second act of the drama —is concluded, and the party disperse in 
order to reassemble, save the youthful portion of it, in greater 
force in the dining-hall below. Here all are present who mean to 
show as good Carthusians. The room is somewhat spacious and 
stately, cumbered with a gallery on its side, and another at its end, 
having a dais and founder's portrait at the upper extremity, and 
ponderous screens at bottom to keep out the draughts. Why, by 
the way, have all founders of the Elizabethan and James L.’s 
— the same type of face — a type not unlike the description of 

oleridge’s “ancient mariner ? ” — 

Long, and lean, and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand — 

save that a beard, of “sable-silvered,” finishes the juncture of 
face and ruff. We have seen one founder's portrait, posthumous, 
and painted, as alleged, from his sister, yet preserving the same 
withered regulation visage, beard and all. Leaving this question, 
however, for the morrow, we take our places in the Hall for the 
evening. Shall we have a musical grace, or a sober benediction from 
the senior bishop present, or a Benedic, Domine, from the scholar 
and orator of the day? We believe the last is most honoured by 

recedent, but at any rate the array of catgut and wind in the 
further gallery ag a harmony enough and to spare before the 
dinner is over. The luckless men whose napkins are stuck at the 
angles of the cross-table, or who find themselves billeted among a 
loose flight of young officers on Indian leave, or of briefiess bar- 
risters, whilst the men of their own set and standing are frater- 
nizing full in view on the opposite side of the Hall, have, of course, 
their own opinion about the stewards. But on the whole, it is an 
uproar of exuberant chat which the music imperfectly drowns. 
The cheer is slightly Elizabethan. Indeed few tables are called 
upon to stand under heavier relative weights than those which 
support the carnivorous celebration of the memory of Thomas 
Sutton. Not that lighter articles are forgotten — witness those 
marvellous trophies of sweetstuff just ready to come on or to melt 
in the attempt. 

In the other gallery hover various youthful forms—the gown-boys 
left by fate to the last, and who cannot resist the dreadful fasci- 
nation of looking on with watering mouths at a dinner which 
others consume. How they impend, head and wings over the 
gallery, showing just like cherubs up aloft, and eye the barley- 
sugar ship and the elegant, but ah! too fleeting forms in which 
the fancy of the architect in pastry loves to revel, as if they could, 
like the youth potted and planted by Canidia in the Epode, inemori 
spectaculo, Looking round at the company in detail, we catch 
a group of heads at the high table who would leaders 
anywhere. Law, physic, divinity, and literature are well 
represented — arms less conspicuously so, but the memory of 
Havelock makes up for a good deal. There is a pillar of jus- 
tice, whose ermine—not that he dines in it—is 
but in whose presence Cytherea’s doves would fly po magn 
demand a separate maintenance. There is a Bishop who did not 
edit a Greek play before consecration, and has not since picked 
holes in the Pentateuch. There is a Dean whose cathedral is the 
glory of its county; and there is the pe satirist of the day, who, 
since he sale multo urbem defricuit, and has immortalized Domus to 
boot, may be called the genius loci, the legitimate successor of 
Addison and Steele. They will be all up on their legs in turn, for 
some excuse or other will be found for screwing a speech out of 
them, and another glass of wine into the company. r. Whack- 
away — so let us call him in honour of the raps he has dealt high 
and low, in fun or in earnest —will recall his early Carthusian 


| days, and tell the company how he trembled before the awful tones, 


when, in the midst of an unprepared Virgil lesson, he heard the 
summons to “go on!” It is a night of old stories, There 
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perhaps are still a select few — alas! how few, if any, still — who 
remember Dr. Rayne, the friend and nearly contemporary, we 
think, of Porson, now known onl by afew choice anecdotes with a 
fine old scholarly aroma about tiem, to the successive generations 
of younger Carthusians. These tales are only to be heard, if yet 
they be so, around that commemorative board. It is not for us to 
divulge the arcana of the festive evening, nor make the property 
of the many, traditions which are in the privileged custody of the 
few. These legends, for all their unquestionable veracity, are to 
be heard and told over a full glass, on one evening of ‘the year, 
under the sai portrait of Thomas Sutton, to an audience 
mellowed by good cheer, fellowship, and old friendship. 
Then ‘you may see the “oldest Carthusian” called upon to stand 
up and put on the little boy again, and tell of his experiences 
among the gown-boys of other days. That is the moment to elicit 
a joke from « bishop, or a sportive sally, half aside to the youngsters 
in the gallery, from a Cabinet Minister. Ah! those “other 
days,” how rich they were in their seeming poverty! The little 
half-kempt, slip-shod, buttonless creature, who sixty years since 
was fag to a heavy fellow in the sixth, famed only for how he ate 
udding and how he snored, bequeaths a mine of recollections, 
sh with the dew of boyhood, to some hard-poring lawyer, or 
some hard-worried parish priest. The toast of the evening is 
iven; and the watchman, waiting to marshal the carriages, 
ears, floating out into the night, the chorus, the imperfect rhyme 
of whose words is partly veiled in the noble chords of its setting— 
at.e choro sonus, 
Floreat xternum Carthusiana Domus! 

But the spell is broken at last which held together so much wit, 
scholarshi Seapentty and learning. Eeunt omnes, or at least there 
remain only drowsy waiters amid a panorama of draggled nepkins 
vapid heel-taps, dying candles, and chairs. 
hen the chorus is ample, the flaw in its familiar rhyme, at 
least to Carthusian ears, is lost. But this leads us to a question 
which it is rather for the Governors of Charterhouse to con- 
sider, than for the general public, at least in its present 
e— how | is there a prospect of the /loreat eternum 
being verified? How long will it be ere the voices that swell 
the chorus thin off to a feeble number, unable duly to sustain the 
strain? We fear this fine old foundation is maintaining an ad- 
verse though gallant struggle against the odds of prejudice and 
fashion, which will overpower it in the end, unless its site be 
shifted. Thomas Sutton’s foundation of hospital and school in one 
would bear planting out. “Gownboys,” i.e. the foundation, pre- 
sents advantages which will always tempt some to send their sons 
to spend school-life in the heart of the biggest and dirtiest capital 
out of China. But the rest of the saleaak ‘ere sink away into 
a seminary for day-boys merely—that is, must degenerate to 
a thing of lower organization, with an enfeebled esprit de corps, 
aud less power in developing the nobleness of boyhood. Charter- 
house would then cease to attract masters of the present calibre, 
and would soon fail to produce boys of the same stamp. A change 
of site would probably coutinue the school’s present self unchanged 
in all its essential features. Continuing where it is, it may oaibly 
not fall offin numbers; but, even if they are preserved, it ~ mee 
however slowly, deteriorate in everything else. It is for the 
Governors of Charterhouse to consider whether all that is most 
essential shall suffer for the sake of preserving “a local habitation 
anda name.” ‘There is a certain amount of justness and fitness 
in keeping the Institution, while feasible, on the spot where the 
Founder placed it, and where his mortal remains repose, But 
when it is proposed to sacrifice a noble school as victims to his 
Manes, the state of the question is changed. Of course, enormous 
pasteboard difficulties exist, or could be found at short notice, to 
this or any other vital change; but any one who does not prefer 
red tape to an elastic band would drive a railway train through 
these difficulties in a few weeks; and Charterhouse, in a new 
spot, might be still its ancient self, and give a new emphasis 

tothe floreat eternum of the next Founder's Day. 


REVIEWS. 


SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE.* 


HEN Mr. Dickens was in the full flood of his writing, 
there-was no subject he liked better than Christmas. Ie 

made much of it in every way. He treated it as a time of good 
cheer and jollity; and, perhaps, nothing he has written about 
Christmas ever gave so much pleasure as the party at Mr. Wardle’s, 
and Mr. Pickwick on the ice. The happy theory that at this 
season of the year every one has countless turkeys, tongues, geese, 
brawns, hams, and plum-puddings, and that it is a Christian duty 
to eat of these things to the last possible mouthful, was constantly 
= forward ‘by Mr. Dickens with fervour and evident sincerity. 
e also 'went much further into the philosophy of Christmas, and 
invented a sort of tale which he judged appropriate to the time. 
And in doing this, he brought out two special modes in which 
Christmas may be regarded otherwise than as a season of eating. 
In the first ‘place, it is a season when the wonderful and 
the wildly supernatural seems in place. We do not think 


it — so great a stretch on our credulity as at other times 
of the year it at Christmas we are asked to read about ghosts 
and goblins, and good and bad fairies. Christmas is also a | 

» The Extra Christmas Number of All the Year 
by Charles Dickens. 


* Somebody's L 
Round, Condu 


time when we may reasonably ‘be a little more sentimental 
than usual, and when, more especially, the sentimentalism 
of family life seems appropriate to the occasion. It is pleasant 
to imagine that crusty old bachelors are thawed at ‘this frosty 
season, and incline to accept the addresses of y ladies, 
that husbands and wives make up their quarrels, and that hard 
old misers open their money-bags in honour of a festival of bene- 
volence which only comes once a year. Both these lines of tho 

are dear to Mr. Dickens. He likes to let his fancy wander in 

region of the supernatural which excites our wonder without 
awakening fear or horror, and he delights in every mode of making 
family life sentimental. His Christmas books were accordingly 
literary efforts which were in a very conspicuous degree 
with these tastes of the author, and were full of originality and 
of a peculiar sort of power. We do not pretend to think Mr, 
Dickens when he is fanciful or sentimental at all equal to Mr. 
Dickens when he is making us laugh. But a man who — 
himself cannot always be comic. He is sure to have different 
veins of feeling, and he must represent them in turn, if he has really 
any confidence in his own rs. The Christmas stories are 
not the specimens of Mr. Dickens’s writings upon which his most 
substantial fame reposes, but they are pleasant and characteristic, 
and what was good in them could have come from no one else. 

But, unfortunately, the days are gone by for Mr. Dickens to 
write Christmas stories. We cannot complain. A writer cannot: 
always be sentimental or comic, or full of the marvellous. We 
must allow those who have charmed us and amused us for years 
to rest on their oars when they please. Even if Mr. Dickens gave 
us nothing at Christmas, we should have as much as we had any 
right to expect from him. But then Mr. Dickens does not exactly 
give us nothing, for he gives us a double number of All the Year 
Round. He does not feel inclined to write a new story for us to 
read at Christmas, but he a substitute. It is a pleasant 
and easy arrangement for him probably, but it is by no means so 
pleasant for the public. It is announced that something new is to be 
published at Christmas in a periodical conducted i Mr. Dickens, 
and when we get it, we find that itis simply a collection of little 
stories written in the faintest of all possible imitations of his style. 
There is, indeed, an introductory part of the publication which i 
we conceive, a sample of the genuine article. Of that we wi 
speak presently ; but exactly five-sixths of Somebody's Luggage is 
composed of a series of about as trashy, silly stories as were 
ever put out at Christmas, or at any other season. This is 
really very hard on us, Fourpence is not much to pay, and we 
quite own that the part written apparently by Mr. Dickens is fully 
worth fourpence ; but still we pay our money, and secure what we 
think is sure to be an evening’s amusement, because we trust Mr. 
Dickens. Our trust is very ill repaid by a heap of short, 
unmeaning stories—if they deserve to be called stories — of 
which the only possible merit even in the eyes of the writers is, we 
should suppose, that they are very humble copies of the sort of 
thing Mr. Dickens used to write. Even if they were any of them 
written by authors who can write, they are spoilt because it was 
considered a neat idea to have them so short as to have no plot or 
subject, and to make iP for this by affectations such as Mr. Dickens 
is guilty of when he, like the Homer and other authors, occa- 
sionally nods. The first story more especially, we should guess, 
from the style, to be from the pen of the author of A Cruise y 
Wheels, who most certainly can write if he is left to himself, but 
who, if he really has written this puerile fragment, has thrown 
himself away from a wish to do the proper Christmas 
thing and copy the feebler style of the author of the Chimes.and 
the Cricket on the Hearth. Some of the other tales are as weak 
and as deadly dull as little entary tales can be; and we 
must say that we do not think it quite creditable to Mr. Dickens 
that such productions should be made to sell by hundreds of 
thousands, Cones he chooses to put his name and a little bit of 
his a at the beginning of them, and call them a Christmas 
number. 

Both sides of Mr. Dickens’s old Christmas tales are represented 
in these stories. There is the su tural and the domestic 
sentimental. The sort of shape which the supernaturalism of the 
Chimes and the Cricket on the Hearth assumes in these humble 
performances is as follows. In one story, a man who is crossing 
a field takes an umbrella from a lady, and the lady fades away. 
He takes the umbrella to his inn with him, and the mete 4 
“changes its position during the conversation at the bar.” 
He goes to a friend’s house, and puts the umbrella against the wall 
with his hat on the handle. At the end of the evening the hats 
on the ground, and the umbrella in it. When he gets home he 
tries to hide it in a lumber-room, but the maid brings it out. He 
takes it to pawn, and when he gets to the pawn- finds it is 
no longer under his arm, but has gone home by i At last 
the umbrella is taken back by the lady’s ghost. As a piece of 
babyish supernaturalism, without any point or interest whatever, 
this might seem likely to defy any competition. But it is beaten 
clean out of the field by another story. This isa tale of a iv A 
wreck. A ship is coming home from Melbourne, and gets in 
way of an iceberg, and it gradually turns out that the whole crew 
of the ship, and all the gers, are on the iceberg too. But 
the iceberg is so curiously constructed that they get into different 
clefts and cannot find each other, altho they all support 
themselves very comfortably. At last the iceberg drifts ex- 
actly into the middle of a harbour in the Falkland Islands. 
Every one walks off the iceberg on to the land, and then 
the iceberg melts away. It is, perhaps, wrong to dignify 
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such a tale with the name of natural or supernatural. It 
is a mere naked impossibility. It is about as interesting as 
if a man said he was wre in the Atlantic, and got home 
by riding on a shark’s back. There is neither ss nor bad- 
ness in the fiction. It is altogether absurd. If Mr. Dickens’s 
young friends would but study a little more attentively the works 
of their master, they would find that the supernatural is only 


introduced by him in order to affect the fortunes and assist the | 


struggles of characters in whom we have an independent interest. 
When we say that these tales are in imitation of Mr. Dickens, we 
must not be supposed to mean that Mr. Dickens ever wrote any- 
thing like “ Isn’t it funny, my umbrella walks across a room,” or 
“Curiously enough, I was one of a ship’s company who, unknown 
to each other, ted on an iceberg, which steered itself for 
hundreds of miles straight into a harbour.” 

The sentimental stories of family life come nearer to Mr. 
Dickens, because they afford an opportunity of imitating his lan- 
guage. In the French story first, a Mr. Langley goes to 

rance, aud the French think his name must be L’Anglais. 
So he is called “Mr. The Englishman.” This joke is thought 
worth repeating, at every tur, in the manner in which 
we find, as we must own, jokes scarcely better repeated 
in those compositions in which Mr. Dickens has nodded most. 
But the story of stories—the crowning effort of imitation of 
all Mr. Dickens’s weaknesses—is the concluding tale in which 
the adventures of a certain Mr. Blorage are chronicled. Of this 

eman we are told, on one occasion, “that he came out of his 
cold bath as lively and fresh, and full of spirits, as if he were the 
combined essence of two or three dozen Mr. Blorages.”’ It must 
be a an thing for Mr. Dickens to refleet that he is the person 
who has taught young people to write in this way, and to be sure 
itis funny. At a later period of the story the young lady, whom 
Mx. Blorage fancies, wants a. nomination for her brother to be a 
Blue Coat boy, and hearing this is stated to have produced on Mr. 
Blorage the following effect :—“ He continued to repeat the word Blue 
to himself, as if he were under an obligation never to forget it ; he 


went up to his bedroom chuckling ‘ Blue’; he undressed, chuckling | 
‘Blue’; he sat up in bed, after lying down, with a vehement | 


‘ Blue’; and his last reeollection was a struggle to say ‘ Bluenomi- 
coatation.’”” Can Mr. Dickens possibly think he gets his fourpence 
quite honestly ? 

Perhaps he may ; for he has written, as we can scarcely doubt, 
the machinery part of the story himself, and it would be odd if we 
would not give as much for six pages of his writing as fora slab 
of pork pie at a railway station. The point of what he has written 
is to describe the life and character of a waiter at a coffee-house. 
This waiter, and his goings on, are built up by the combination of 
those endless small touches which Mr. Dickens derives from his 
singular power of observation, and his singular power of refining 
on what he observes. We have a waiter who brings before us, 
with a curious completeness, what we may suppose the waiter of 
an old-fashioned cotfee-house to be like. There is a probability 
about his views of his duties and position, of the charges he is 
entitled to make, of the wrongs under which he suffers, and 
of the respect that is due to him from his underlings. At the 
same time, the waiter is, as we are aware, quite improbable. He at 
once represents and makes known to us a class of persons 
and their way of living, and is incredible as an individual. 
This is one of the attributes that have belonged to many of 
the best characters that Mr. Dickens has drawn, and it is a 
combination which an inferior artist could not think of attempt- 
i Sam Weller is entertaining and original, and gives us an 
excellent idea of the better sort of London cad; but viewed 
as the servant of a particular individual, he is an impossibility. 
There is not much that is very attractive in this coffee-house 
waiter as a subject, and his style of joking is sometimes very 
forced ; but still he-is the result of much fanciful observation, and 
there are some pieces of real fun in the account of what he does 
and says. His lament on the subject of the omniscience that is 
expected from waiters, and of the confidence with which they are 
equally appealed to as authorities on sporting, farming, or polities, 

ikes us as especially humorous. For Mr. Dickens this waiter 
is not, perhaps, anything very great; but we heartily wish there 
was more of him, and of writing like that in which he is de- 
seribed. He is a small plum in this big fourpenny heap of 
stickjaw. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY.* 


VX our general review of German literature a few weeks since, 
we observed that there was something like a disparity between 
the importance of John of Salisbury and the vast amount of 
industry and research bestowed upon him by Dr. Schaarschmidt, 
of Bonn. The learned Teuton, availing himself of all the mate- 
rials within his reach, constructs a biography that must be d 

very complete under. the circumstances. He gives a description 
of John’s works so ample that, for even the choicest minority of 
readers, it will fully answer the purpose of the works themselves, 
especially as it is largely annotated with excerpts from them. 
Lastly, he goes over the works again, and reduces their contents 
into a_ regularly — summary of the views, religious, 
political, and philosophical, of the venerable Churchman. Those 
must be ly, indeed, for curious information who want to 
know more about John of Salisbury than is communicated by Dr. 
Schaarschmidt. 


* Johannes Saresberiensis, nach Leben und Studien, Schriften und Philo- 
sophie. Leipzig: 1862.. 


John of Salisbury, though a philosopher as wellias a:Churchman 

and a politician, great luminaries of scholastic 
| divinity. He had been gathered to his fathers for- nearly half a 
| century when Thomas Aquinas was born; he ed the great 
| diffusion of Aristotelian philosophy effected by the Arabic com- 
was pupi career, 
| which began i the decennium extending from 1110 to, 1120, 
and ended somewhere about 1180, England was hing: but a 

seat of learning; and though he was a native of Salisbury, and 
_ rejoiced, it is conjectured, in the English name of Short,. his 
was French, and ~~ i of Chartres 
was his crowning dignity. itics, was a strong 
Churchman, of ‘his labours seem. to have 
been undertaken for the purpose encouraging Becket to 
uphold the clerical cause against what. he conceived to be the 
encroachments of the temporal power. He was t at the 
murder of the Archbishop, and seems even to have inkled 
with his blood—an honour secondary only to that: of actual 
martyrdom. But, though extreme in his views, he seems to 
have been a thoroughly conscientious man, and Canon Robertson 
observes, in the biography of Becket, that “the best letters 
of that period are those of John of Salisbury; unlike most of 
those with whom he is associated in that correspondence, he is 
free from cant, and writes with apparent honesty; he is i 
learned, and sensible.” In those days, there was not an in 
anti-Church party, however heterodox might be the doetrines of 
some of the scholastic teachers; but to a man.of learning, con- 
sidered apart from his ecclesiastical profession, the cause of the 
Church appeared to be that of mind against brute foree. John of 
Salisbury spoke of the philosophers with as much reverence as the 
Stoics of their wise man, conceiving that the Christian divine 
completed, by his creed, the systems of his Pagan predecessors. 
Sacred and profane 1 were closely allied, and the authority 
of the Scriptures or of St. Augustine gained in weight if they were 
fortified with quotations from Cicero, or illustrated with one of the 
comic marks of Terence. 

John’s principal works are a prose treatise, entitled Policraticus 
| (which seems to be a better reading than Polycratieus), in which 
| he lashes the vices of the time, and draws the picture of an 
| ideal kingdom, where, of course, the Church holds the highest 
| place—a poem of similar tendency, written in eo verse, and 
| entitled £ntheticus—and a prose ireatise, called icus, in 
which the study of logic is defiuded, and the Organon of Aristotle 
described. At the present day, these works are chiefly valuable 
from the indication they afford of the state of learning in the 
twelfth century. John of Salisbury enjoys the reputation of a 
greater familiarity with ancient literature than can be attributed 
to any of his contemporaries, and he was by no means disposed to 
keep his light under a bushel, but freely communicated the results 
of his reading. Now, if John read everything that was to be read 
in his day, and then gave a faithful account of his studies, it is 
obvious that a survey of his library will enable us to. dispense 
with a great deal of investigation elsewhere. The mourner for 
lost literary treasures may even hope, when he scans the catalogue, 
to feast his eyes with a banquet of the Tantalus kind by noting 
| the name of some ious book which the privileged John 
| perused with delight, but which has not reached the intellectual 
epicure of the present day. 

The inquiries of Dr. Schaarschmidt, however, frustrate the 
of an indulgence in any such pleasing melancholy. The only 
book that John had, and that we have not, seems to have been a 
book by one Nicomachus Flavianus, De Vestigiis sive Dogmate 
Philosophorum, which was in all probability a collection of anec- 
dotes, sentences, characteristics, and memorabilia, well adapted to 
the purposes of illustrative quotation. True, the belief that another 
lost author, named F fell within the reach of John’s cog- 
nisance, might be inferred from the which occurs 
in the Entheticus, and regret for the loss might be sharpened by 
the declaration that the works of Furvus were caviare to the 
multitude, and a bonne bouche for choice spirits :-— 

Sermo cothurnatus Furvi discessit ab usu, 
Et raro legitur pre gravitate sui. 
Sed tamen in pago Ligerino carus habetur, 
Hic, ubi de florum germine nomen habet. 
Hunc meus a Conchis Wilielmus seepe legebat, 
Hunc etiam noster Pontilianus amat. 
Clauditur archivis Remorum, Belgica Prima 
Hune dedit et Primas Aurelianus habet. 
Perhaps, by the way, even those of our readers, who think 
no little of their Latinity will not deem themselves insulted when 
we inform them that, in the above lines, John means to convey 
the information, that the works of Furvus were discovered in the 
_ Church Province, Belgica Prima—that they are kept in the library 
| at Rheims, and are in the ion of the Primate of Orleans — 
| that they are highly esteemed at the Convent of Fleury on the 
| Loire, and that they afford the greatest delight to John’s preceptors, 
| William of Conches and Adam de Parvo Ponte. But after all, 
_who was this Furvus, b, whom so m excellent men were 
| recreated? Dr. Sch idt is inclined to believe that he is 
| only Nicomachus Flavianus called by another name, thus assent- 
_ ing to a previous conjecture by Petersen, who published an edition of 
the Endheticua, with a comment, in 1843. That Flavianus ever 
for John of Salisbury, like many worthy old ladies of - 4 amen 

' time, had an unfortunate knack of calling people by wrong names. 
For example, Martial the epigrammatist, figures more than once 
in the under the ignoble appellation of “ Coquus:” 


| | 
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| 
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Flavianus and Fulvus being thus fused into one, and the only book 
of which we John the ion being the delectable work, 
De Vestigiis, &c., let us now see what was the amount of erudition 
which he enjoyed in common with rity. Of the Greek — 
neither John nor his master Abelard knew anything, beyond a few 
isolated words, which sometimes appear in the titles to books, as for 
instance, in the Policraticus and the Entheticus ; and, consequently, 
the only Greek works read were those that had been transla 
into Latin. The Zimeus of Plato, studied through the medium of 
the imperfect translation by Chalcidius, and small portions of 
Aristotle —the knowledge of whom had not as yet been extended 
from Arabic sources—constituted the whole stock of John’s Hellenic 


learning. Yet, with respect to the Stagyrite, he had made a 
great advance on his predecessors, inasmuch as Abelard, who was — 


called the Peripatetic, par excellence, had merely read Boethius’s 


translation of the Categories, and the short treatise De Interpretatione, | 
which were associated with the Isagoge of Porphyry; whereas, | 


John was acquainted with the three remaining parts of the 
Organon. It is not only the opinion of Dr. Schaarschmidt that 


the entire Organon was first made known in Western Europe | 


towards the middle of the twelfth century; but he deems it pro- 
bable that John of Salisbury himself caused the previously un- 
known parts (Analytica, Topica, De Elenchis) to be translated for 
the first time into Latin. 

The little Latin (that is to say of the Pagan ages) which was 
in John’s ion, looks respectable enough by the side of the 
very much less Greek. He knew the Satires, Epistles, and 


Avs Poetica of Horace. Whether he was acquainted with the | 


Odes of the same poet is doubted by Dr. Schaarschmidt; and we 
ceive an additional reason for the doubt by citing the lines from 
Dante’s Inferno (canto iv.), in which the poet mentions the four 
great versifiers of antiquity : — 
Quegli & Omero, sovrano : 
L’ altro  Orazio satiro, che viene, 
Ovidio é il terzo, e I’ ultimo  Lucano. 

More than one hundred years elapsed between the death of John 
of Salisbury and the commencement of Dante’s poem, and those 
years had been by no means marked by literary stagnation; yet 
lforace in the lines quoted is only designated as a satirist. Cesar 
and Tacitus were, it ap , merely known by name to John of 
Salisbury ; and the mention of Livy (whom he cites on one occa- 
sion only) as the “Scriptor belli ici,” seems to indicate that 
his knowledge was confined to the third decade, which was 
frequently transcribed. With Sallust and Suetonius he was 
familiar; also with Valerius Maximus, Julius Frontinus, Flavius 
Vegetius, and Justin. The fact that he gives Justin the name of 
Trogus Pompeius has led to the belief that John was acquainted 
with the elder historian; but his quotations, closely corresponding 


with the text of Justin, militate against that hypothesis. Aulus | 


Gellius (whom he calls Agellius) and Macrobius, furnish him with 
a plentiful store of quotations; and he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of Quintilian and Cicero, the Orations of the latter 
being excepted. Indeed, Cicero was not only his master of style, 
but had considerable influence on his intellectual cultivation ; the 
pious scepticism which he inculcated, as opposed to daring 
speculation, savouring much of the New Academy. Seneca 
he warmly ired; he was acquainted with both the Plinies, 
especially the elder, with Apuleius and Petronius, and his 
reference to the banquet of Trimalchio shows that his copy 
of Petronius was singularly perfect for the time. Virgil 
of course he knew, and in accordance with a practice common 


in the middle ages, regarded the neid from an allegorical | 
point of view; and he was not unacquainted with Statius and | 


Lucan, observing that the latter is rather an orator than a poet. 


Nearly the whole works of Ovid are apparently at his fingers’ | 
ends, and there is no doubt that a poem which prefaces his | 
Policraticus was written in direct imitation of the first elegy of | 
the Tristia, Of the Eunuchus of Terence he makes good use, ? 


availing himself of the characters of Thraso, Gnatho, and Thais, 
as types 5 eer to personages of his own day; and he employs 
in a similar manner the Latin comedy, Querolus, which he, of 
course, attributes to Plautus, of whose genuine works he apparently 
knew nothing. Juvenal and Persius are favourite authors; Martial 
sometimes called “Coquus”), Publius Syrus, Dionysius, Cato, 

laudian, and Sidonius Apollinaris (called “Gollius’’), passed 
through his hands. 

John of Salisbury preceded the great luminaries of scholastic 
philosophy, but the war between the Realists and the Nominalists 
was waged with considerable spirit in his time, and as a meta- 
physician he took a middle position between the two—the extreme 
views on each side being respectively represented by the opinions 
of Roscelin and William of Champeaux. According to Roscelin, 
Universals, that is to say, genera and species, are nothing more 
than words, real existence being only predicable of individuals. 
Thus, when we say “man,” we only think of individual men, 
and use the generic word as an expedient for recalling them 
to memory. Diametrically po to Roscelin, whose principles 
were long afterwards brought to high perfection by William of 
Occam, and who may be considered a patriarch of the school of 
Locke, stood William of Champeaux, who, while he maintained 
the reality of Universals, contended that genus was in itself one, 
and that the individuals comprised under it differed from each 
other, not essentially but accidentally. The last doctrine may be 
regarded as an emanation of Platonism; indeed the Realists 
generally boasted the authority of Plato. 

According to John of Salisbury, the human mind is so consti- 
tuted that it can separate form from matter, and can conceive that 


which is the common attribute of many individuals, as in itself sin- 
ar. The understanding, by means of sensible impressions, arrives 
at the essence or form of things—in other words, ascends from 
the sensible world to the apprehension of Universals. The senses 
have only to do with single substances, and the form is no less sub- 
stantial. Nevertheless, we are not to suppose that the Universals 
have an independent existence. The genus man, for instance, 
has actually no other existence than in the individual man, 
but it is an object of thought, and i thought alone is 
separated, or, as we should say, abstracted from the individuals, 
Universals have therefore an ideal being, which is not to be con- 
founded with sensible existence, but which at the same time is 
not to be sought in a supposed spiritual world. So much from the 
human point of view. But, on the other hand, it is evident that 
the Deity created matter with form, and that form is conceivable 
without matter, but not matter without form. The Universals are 
thus the antitypes of individual things; and herein is the sublime 
| quality of the human reason, that by dint of abstraction it arrives 
| at the very ideas which, in the Divine mind, were the patterns of 
creation. By this theory, it will be seen, a sensualism like that 
of the eighteenth century, and a species of Platonism, are 
peripatetically combined. 
Those of our readers who have been persuaded that the school- 
| men were merely a set of fogies who taught a stupid something that 
afterwards Descartes and his successors, may 
learn from the above brief, and we trust intelligible, sketch of 
| John of Salisbury’s views, that the themes discussed by the 
monkish sy anew > are by no means so obsolete as is commonl 
supposed. A well-digested description of school-divinity and phi- 
_losophy, from Johannes Scotus Erigena to (say) William of Occam, 
somewhat fuller than is given by Ritter in his Christliche Phi- 
| losophie, and copiously supplied with references to original works, 
| would be a valuable addition to our more serious literature, and 


would show that very few points, philosophical or theological, 
have been discussed of late years that escaped the cognisance of 
the hastily despised schoolmen. 


MISS BREMER’S GREECE.* 
F all the grotto ge which arise from the fashion of publishing 
| books of travels, we have seen none to surpass this present 
grievance of a book about Greece, written by one half-learned 
lady and translated by another. The observations of a scholar 
_have one sort of value. The observations of a shrewd man of 
business, utterly careless of the associations of the country, would 
have another sort of value. One would be sure to learn something 
from the way in which things struck a purely practical man who 
| looked on Greece with the same eyes with which he would look 
_on Australia. But what can be the pleasure or profit of such 
observations as those of Miss Bremer? We will do her 
the justice to say that her book about Greece is several degrees 
less wild than a book which she wrote some years ago about the 
United States. There is less of twaddle, less of sentimentality, 
less of affectation. Still the twaddle, sentimentality, and affecta- 
| tion of her present work are a great deal more than enough. Why 
| should we be treated to all Miss Bremer’s little private out- 
| pourings? Why should the world be admitted to hear her pious 
| ejaculations, or her yearnings after such and such friends in 
Sweden, expressed by initials? Why, above all things, should 
/she take such pains to tell us, over and over again, that 
she is fifty-eight years of age? There have been some persons 
in the world so great that we are glad to collect any possible scrap 
_ which illustrates their character or their history. But to have 


_ simply written two or three popular novels does not confer this 
kind of interest. We do not care enough about Miss Bremer 


_to be anxious to listen to all her personal utterances, simply 
because they are hers. And most certainly the recital of all her 
rivate emotions, great and small, can have no possible intrinsic 
interest for the rest of the world. If there is anything which 
_ people ought to keep wholly to themselves, it is surely their private 
_ prayers and thanksgivings, Miss Bremer may find it edifying to 
record her own pious meditations, but she need not thrust them 
into a book about Greece and the Greeks. If she is s0 
unlucky as to have picked up a habit of praying in the grand 
style, she might at least abstain from sounding a trumpet before 
her, to call the whole synagogue to listen. Surely a translator, 
with any feelings of friendliness, would have drawn her pen 
through such a passage as the following : — 

And Thee I thank, my Heavenly Father, upon this my fifty-eighth birth- 
day, when I feel soul and mind younger and more hopeful than in my 
youthful years. I thank Thee that I have been enabled to behold this beauty, 
to drink of this nectar and ambrosia of life, and still more, that I can drink 
them without becoming intoxicated by them. For I know something still 
pe mr O Hellas, than thy sacred temples—something nobler than thy 
wine 


We suppose that Miss Bremer has reached that when she 
cannot help writing, and when she can write nothing on any 
subject but sentimental and devotional rubbish. But really she 
might choose some other subject than Greece, old or new, as the 
hapless yehicle of the rubbish. Miss Bremer went into Greece in 
a state of utter ignorance about everything to do with the 
country in any age. We in no way blame her for her ignorance; 
what we do blame her for is the needless display of her 
ignorance. This is a distinction which cannot be too often drawn. 
A just criticism on a blundering book often offends many kind- 

* Greece and the Greeks; the Narrative of a Winter Residence and 


Summer Travel in Greece and its Islands. Wy Fredrika Bremer. Trans~ 
lated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 186% 
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hearted because they say it is hard on a writer who, per- 
haps, had no means of inowbig tatiee This may very probably be 
true, and, if true, it supplies a perfect excuse for the ignorance, 
but it supplies no excuse for the display of ignorance. No one is 
to be blamed for not knowing a thing, if he neither professes to 
know it, nor is in amy way bound to know it. If you take the 
first man you meet, and ask him some scientific or historical 
uestion, it is no sort of di to him if he cannot answer it. 
t if he talks or writes about science or history, and talks in 
such a way as to show that he knows nothing about it, then we 
blame him for not knowing. For, by the act of talking or writing, 
he sets himself up for a teacher, and a teacher is bound to know 
what he professes to teach. When the historian Postumius h 
that his bad Greek would be excused, Cato the Censor refused to 
allow the excuse. If the Amphictyonic Synod had compelled 
him to write Greek, then the excuse would have been valid, but 
as he wrote Greek purely of his own free will, he had no business 
to do so till he could write good Greek. So it is with Miss 
Bremer. Greek history and Greek literature form no part. of 
ordinary female education, or, rather, ordinary female education 
includes a miserable smattering of Greek history, which is 
worse than no knowledge at all. We should, therefore, never 
think of blaming an ordinary well-educated lady for being 
totally ignorant of the subject. Even though she had written 
several successful novels, we should not think of question- 
ing her about the campaigns of Philoppemen. We should not 
think any the worse of her if it accidentally came out that she did 
not know who Philopemen was. But when such a lady under- 
takes to enlighten the world about the history of Arcadia, then 
total ignorance of Philopcemen becomes decidedly blameworthy. 
The special form of Miss Bremer’s ignorance is something emi- 
nently ludicrous. She seems to have gone into Greece as one 
might go into Madagascar, knowing just as much about the history 
and mythology of the country. But she made desperate attempts 
to get them up while she was there. She fell into the error, not 
very unnatural at the age to which Miss Bremer confesses, of 
thinking that what was new to her was equally new to everybody 
else. If one wrote a book of travels in Madagascar, one would do 
quite right to put im all that one could learn about the history, 
traditions, and religion of Madagascar. In such a case, what was 
new to the author would be equally new to his readers. But it is 
quite another thing to go through Greece, to ee Thebes, or 
Sparta, or Argos, and to stick in all the author’s lately-acquired 
knowledge about Thebes, or Sparta, or Argos. Miss Bremer, at 
every Greek place she stops at, tells us all about it, just as if all 
the world had never heard of it before. She evidently does it in 
the innocence of her heart, with all the conscious delight of recent 
discovery. The worthlessness of such matter may easily be 
conceived. That Miss Bremer cannot distinguish between truth 
and falsehood, between history and mythology, is no more than 
one would expect. The book is full of illiterate blunders, full of 
confusions of times, places, and persons. The strange and unscholar- 
like names and descriptions must be divided between the author and 
the translator. It is clear that, insome cases, it is Mrs. Howitt who is 
the culprit. We do not pretend to say whose fault it is that the 
Dionysusis, throughout the book, turned intothetyrant Dionysius. 
ut when Olympian George, one of the heroes of the War of 
Independence, appears as “ Georg Olympiern,” we at once see that 
Miss Bremer described him rightly enough in Swedish, but that 
Mrs. Howitt preserved the form “Georg” under the notion that it 
was Greek. Miss Bremer honestly tells us that she does not 
understand Greek in any form, old or new; but to turn a Greek 
Twpyog into “Georg,” when writing English, seems to imply 
ignorance of more languages than one. 

It pointe «© state of mind into which it is not very easy to 
enter, when , ‘ind Miss Bremer writing down, when she gets to 
Corinth, all‘. 1 Herodotean tales about Cypselus, and Periander, 
and Cleisthencs, and Hippocleides, in just the same way that 
one might set down a legend which one heard for the first time in 
some out-of-the-way part of oo or Sweden. We cannot, how- 
ever, give Miss Bremer credit for entering into the fun of the story 
in the way in which we would have expected any one to enter into 
it who heard it for the first time. How can anybody be pleased 
*, ae by having the story of Hippocleides told in this 

ion? — 

The day, the great day, of the final election was at hand. Whole flocks 
and herds had been driven into the city for the great hecatomb of the fes- 
tival. All the Sicyonites were invited to the banquet, and were encamped 
around the Royal Palace. There had never been so grand a day before in 
Sicyon. Hippocleides, certain of his success, gave vent to his lively temper 
in every kind of art and fancy, not altogether befitting either a king’s son or 
a king’s son-in-law elect. Finally he exhibited his extraordinary ability in 
some unseemly dance, which so provoked Kleisthenes, that he exclaimed :— 

“ Hippocleides ! thou hast danced away thy good luck!” 

And he gave the hand of his daughter to the grave Megacles. 

Hippocleides, however, not allowing himself to appear annoyed at what had 

ed, quickly collected himself, and said :— 

“ What does Hippocleides care about that?” An expression which has 
ever since become a proverb amongst the Ionian race, to express their bold 
spirit and lively temper. 

The following bit is positively wicked. Miss Bremer comes, 
near Eleusis, to the remains of the temple of what she is pleased to 
call “ Venus Phil” :— 

Archeologists consider this Venus Phile to have been the wife of Deme- 
trius Phalerus, celebrated for beauty, but not for modesty, and thus that the 
temple raised to her dates from a period in which the Greek divine know- 
ledge and art had lost all its higher inspiration ; viz. under the Macedonian 
rule, three hundred years before Christ. 

One of these inscriptions shows that a lover here sacrifices two doves to 


a now illegible, devoted his “ good thoughts” to his beloved. 

small, empty niches glanced towards me sorrowfully, looking, to me, like 
skeleton of a departed time. The loving souls who 


” are in the hand of God’s love. 
For love—the true—is stronger than 

Now, it is too bad for anybody to talk about “ ts in the 
skeleton of ad time ;” but it is worse still fora lady to go out 
of her way to take away the character of a good woman in a bad age. 
“Venus Phile” must mean Philé, worshi as Philé Aphro- 
dite, the daughter of Antipater, and wife etrius Poliorcetes. 
Miss Bremer spells“ Phalereus ” “ Phalerus;” confounds Demetrius 
Phalereus Demetrius Poliorcetes; and lastly, we cannot guess 
why, raises an unfounded scandal against Philé herself. 'y, a 
Swedish lady who writes novels is not bound to know the ins and 
outs of all the Macedonian courts; only, not knowing, she had 
better not write about them. 

Sometimes, again, the translator comes in to make matters a 
little worse than the author had left them. Thus, for instance, 
Miss Bremer, declaiming about Pericles, goes off thus :— 

How noble is he in his self-government, whether he admonishes the elderly 
and at the same time beloved Sophocles, when he says to him, “ Not only the 
hands of a statesman, but his eyes also, ought to be guided by moderation.” 
This, we need not say, is, in the English, sheer nonsense. It is 
evident that Miss Bremer used some word meaning “ enamoured,” 
and that Mrs. Howitt has blundered it into “beloved.” But we 
quite acquit either lady of understanding the real nature of the 
story. 

Miss Bremer is a devoted admirer and champion of Aspasia. 
She was “a high-minded and noble woman, with a freer and 
higher conception of woman's rights and the object of life than 
the ordinary class of men and women.” Under her care— 

Pericles became happy in his home, his social circle became one of the most 
spiritually rich and ennobling, his inner life blossomed in the most 
manner; all which could not tail of being displayed in his political life. 

The Aspasian doctrines, however, did not seem to go down with 
those whom Miss Bremer found as the powers that be at Athens. 
The ex-Queen Amalia has been commonly supposed to be somewhat 
of a strong-minded woman, but when Miss Bremer formally set 
before her the theory of woman’s rights, she was not prepared so 
nly to rebel against her lord and master. Nevertheless Miss 
remer seems to have been quite delighted both with Otho and 
his Queen; only she does venture to hint that they were 
spending money a little too fast, and that there was — & too 
much of court gaiety for a struggling country like Greece. We 
wonder what she thinks by this time of the Revolution. 

Perhaps Miss Bremer’s worst twaddle is when she gets into 
Arcadia. Her Attica is bad enough; the sight of the temple of 
“Jupiter Olympus” [sic] sets her off to talk about “Olympic 
games” [at Athens] and “Olympian weather.” But in Avcalia 
all is to be pastoral, “idyllian,” in a word, “Arcadian.” To a 
student of Greek history the popular secondary meaning of 
“ Arcadian” is perhaps a little perplexing. Miss Bremer confesses 
that the storm of Tripolitza was not her “ idyllian,” nor is 
it easy to see anything specially “idyllian ” or “ Arcadian” in the 
long fine of statesmen produced by the Hellenic Mother of Pre- 
sidents. But we can hardly expect a lady to have mastered 
Polybius who makes such work as Miss Bremer does both of 
Homer and of Solomon. According to her, the famous saying of 
Hector was — 

One precaution is good, to defend the Fatherland. 
We are, however, glad to be able to end with a point of full 
agreement, even though we doubt the accuracy of Bremer’s 
quotation, when she says :— 

I think, however, in a general way, with the wise Solomon, that “much 
preaching makes the body weary.” 


empty eye-sockets in 
here conceived and sacrificed “ good tho 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION.* 


HERE are certain causes which, te, constantly in defeat, 
are constantly in rebellious uprising. There is a fascination 
in certain opinions which snatches at evidence, which resists de- 
monstration, which looks on a drawn battle as a decisive victory, 
and triumphs at every pause of the enemy —the fascination of 
mystery. Ghosts and apparitions survive all the attacks of 
methodical science. Spirit-rappings are proved over and over 
again to be impostures, without in any degree diminishing their 
noisy obtrusiveness. RIgnominiously driven from one camp, the 
cobale are seen appearing in another spot, as loud and confident as 
ever. They are never defeated —they only retire, for “ strategic 
reasons.” 

We are very far from wishing to place Spontaneous Generation 
on a level ‘wth Ghosts or Rapping Siri atl farther from 
wishing to liken its advocates to the believers in ghosts and Mr. 
Hume. It is a scientific question, and is, at any rate in our day, 
handled by scientific men, in a serious spirit. But there is in it 
the fascination of a rebellious heterodoxy, the desire to fly in the 
face of the schools, and to get a step nearer to the mystery of 
creation, which makes men snatch at evidence, and resist the accu- 
mulation of inductive proof, very much in the style, toute proportion 
gardée, of other insurgent causes. Nor do we regret the fact we thus 
| Indicate. A great advantage results from these insurgencies. They 
| keep the intelligence alert, they save us from sleepy orthodoxy 
and indolent acquiescence, and they enlarge the boundaries of 
knowledge. 

. de Chimie et de i en 1861. Par MM. Jamin, 
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In the credulous days of early science, men easily believed that | are found to be 


i of inorganic matter, 


particles starch, vegetable 
worms originated in putrefying matter, that eels were developed | fibres, and spherical and ovoid globules, transparent and filled with 


out of mud, and that sticks and leaves falling into the water 
became transformed there into animals. They believed anything 
in those days, on two conditions —first, that it should be unhesi- 
tatingly asserted ; and, secondly, that it should not directly con- 
tradict existing opinions, or superficial observations. No one 
doubted — doubting is an art which comes late in the history of 
man. Nor was there any obvious ground for doubt that eels 
r “ from the mud, or that worms sprang from putrefaction. 

e observed facts were of eels suddenly appearing in empty ponds 
where no eels were seen before, and “ worms” suddenly appearing 
wherever meat was putrefying. The successive phenomena of 
generation were too little understood to suggest a doubt. 

Spontaneous generation was the quiet orthodox belief until 

i, the Florentine poet and nataralies, op and vanquished 
it by his enlightened scepticism. The er, Who only knows 
Redi, the poet, by the Baccho in Toscana, will do well to make 
the acquaintance of the naturalist, by his Opuscoli di storia 
Naturale (recently reprinted at Florence). He will there read how 
Redi watched the development of the “worms” in decomposing 
meat, and, finding that they became familiar flies, sagaciously con- 
cluded that the parent flies had deposited their in the meat, 
which explained the apparent spontaneous generation. To prove 
that the meat only served as a nidus, Redi covered a piece with 
fine gauze. Immediately flies were seen hovering over it in 
great agitation. The odour of the meat attracted them ; but, 
alas! they could not fulfil their could not deposit 
the eggs in this admirable nest. Failing in their attempts, a 
made a compromise, and deposited their eggs upon the gauze. It 
is needless to say that the gauze was insufficient as a nidus, and 
that the meat presented no “worms.” This was for a time 
decisive. From that day to this, only an occasional speculator, 
in daring disregard of evidence, has ventured to maintain the 
spontaneous generation of flies — much less of eels. But in 1745, 
Needham, a Catholic priest and an excellent observer, reopened 
the question on new ground — the obscure and ill-unders field 
of infusorial life. Since then it has also been carried into the 
still more obscure field of entozoa; for it is the unfortunate cha- 
racteristic of this cause to be always most discredited where our 
knowledge happens to be most precise —as the horizon widens 
and the darkness rolls away, this doctrine retires deeper into the 
shadows. Needham produced a great sensation, but he was finally 
silenced by Spallanzani; and the orthodox party grew more assured 
of the justice of its motto, omne vivum ex ovo — or, as we find it 
nece: now to word it, omne vivum ex vivo. 

The doctrine had become so thoroughly discredited that the 
schools were in profound quiet. In 1859 this quiet was 
disturbed by M. Pouchet, who presented Bimself before the 
august body of Academicians as the ardent advocate of the pro- 
scribed cause. He was too eminent a man to be poohpoohed; and 
his statements of experimental results were too startling to 
be ignored. He was equipped with all the material of war, 
and flung down a gauntlet which could not be left lying there. 
Champions in abundance mted themselves; and to this day 
the fight continues. In France, England, and America, investi- 
gators are busy with infusions, purifying the air, inventing ob- 
stacles to the ible access of germs from without, and proving 
to their entire satisfaction that spontaneous generation is a first 
truth—and an antiquated absurdity. It is some satisfaction to 
reflect that all this ur and discussion have not been without 
collateral advantages. The least of the lessons thus learned 
has been the necessity of caution in experiment. As to positive 
results, they are, as just intimated, at present far from har- 
monious. ‘Che eminent chemist, M. Pasteur, whose researches 
have thrown the most discredit on the statements of M. Pouchet, 
finds a contradictor in Dr. Wyman, of Harvard College (American 
Journal of Science, July 1862), who repeats M. Pasteur’s experi- 
ments with opposite results. 

Our readers will not call u us to decide a question still sub 
judice. But we shall not withhold our opinion that the balance of 
evidence markedly leans to the orthodox side; and, with regard 
to the somewhat staggering experiments of Dr. Wyman, we leave 
them to be tested and criticized by M. Pasteur, or others—at once, 
however, denying his position that “all ova and spores, in as far 
as we know anything about them, are destroyed by prolonged 
boiling.” It has been ascertained, by Mr. Lewes, that the spores 
of Aspergillus are not destroyed—are not even appreciably afiected 
by boiling; and we really know so very little of the ova of 
infusoria that it is perilous to generalize about them. 

In the de Chimie et de Physique now before us, 
M. Pasteur gives, as his contribution, a rapid survey of the 
controversy, and of his own researches. The first point satis- 
factorily established by him is the existence of a mad re quantity 
of organic corpuscles, indistinguishable from the germs of inferior 

isms, floating in the dust of the atmosphere. As this 
point is of incalculable importance, we will briefly indicate its 
proof. He places some gun-cotton in a glass tube, and through 
the tube passes a given amount of atmospheric air. The air, of 
course, carries a variable quantity of dust, as every one sees when 
a sunbeam slants athwart aroom. This dust, or ~< ona proportion 
of it, is arrested by the cotton fibres, which act as a strainer of the 
air. The cotton is then dissolved in ether. After a lapse of some 
hours all the dust will have fallen to the bottom of the tube. It is 
then washed and rted into a watch-glass, where the liquid 
is suffered to evaporate, and the dust is submitted to chemical 
reagents capable of discriminating its various constituents. These 


granules containing nuclei—in a word, presenting the unequivocal 
aspect of ova or mm ey Without pretending to say of what these 
are the ova or spores, “on peut la ressemblance parfaite 
avec des germes d’organismes inférieurs, voila tout.” 

To this M. Pouchet and his adherents object that the quantities 
are too small to account for the universal and abundant presence 
of infusorial life in infusions of decaying substances. M. Pasteur 
replies that the quantities are in variable, but quite sufficient 
to account for the phenomena. After a storm, the transparence of 
the air is due, in a great measure, he thinks, to the rain havi 
beaten down the floating dust; and perhaps the density of fogs is 
to a great extent dependent on the amount of suspended dust. 
But in the ordinary condition of the atmosphere, in the street 
where he lives, he has collected several thousands of these organic 
corpuscles in the course of twenty-four hours; and the rapidity 
with which infusoria multiply is well known. 

Having proved that the air is a vehicle of ova and spores, or 
let us ie say of organic corpuscles, the next step is 7 
that these corpuscles will develope into infusoria if introduced 
into a flask which contains a decoction of organic substances and 
air carefully freed from germs. Without these corpuscles such a 
decoction would never, it is affirmed, show signs of life; with 
these corpuscles the infusoria are certain to appear. The experi- 
ment of control has force. Instead of placing these cor- 
sp unaltered in the decoction, he first alters them by intense 

eat, such as may be presumed to destroy their vitality, and then 
no organisms appear. 

Another curious result of M, Pasteur’s experiments is, that not 
only are the quantities of corpuscles very variable in different 
places and different states of the atmosphere, but that, the greater 
the height above the surface of the earth from which the air is 
obtained, the rarer are these corpuscles; so that on the Mer de 
Glace, out of twenty flasks opened at that height, only one 
revealed the entrance of corpuscles, and these probably were 
carried by the clothes of the experimenter. Now that scientific 
balloon ascents are frequent, it would be eminently desirable to try 
the effect of atmospheric air admitted into a decoction at the 
height of some miles above the earth. Even here there would be 
various sources of error, against which it would be necessary to 
guard. Nevertheless, if a sufficient number of experiments were 
made to eliminate the accidents, a tolerably constant negative 
would be a strong confirmation of the hypothesis that, unless the 
air brings germs into an infusion, no life will appear. 

Reviewing the whole controversy, we may call attention to 
two cardinal facts. First, in proportion as our knowledge be- 
comes more extensive and more exact, there is a correspondi 
limitation of the possible field for spontaneous generation ; 
the strong presumption is that this retreat of the doctrine into 
narrower and narrower limits will be pursued until it is finally 
excluded from science. Secondly, even with regard to the 
obscure questions of infusorial life, it is certain that the air con- 
stantly carries germs in its floating dust, and that this is at least 
one known source of the phenomena invoked by the advocates of 
Spontaneous Generation. Now, although the establishment of this 
one source does not positively exclude the possibility of there being 
other sources — although the generation of some infusoria from 
germs does not exclude the possibility of spontaneous generation 
in other cases—it leads to a very strong pea Ree that the 
ordinary laws of generation, observed with such amazing uniformity 
throughout the whole region of the known phenomena, will obtain 
also in these unknown phenomena. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 
ag Waverley novels are at length fairly committed to the 
chances of competition with the latest and cheapest literature 
of the day, in a form which must put the question of their perma- 
nent popularity to the last and most crucial test. The copyrights 
of the earlier portions of the series have already expired, and 
by year will gradually break down that hedge of immunity whi 
kept these volumes exempt from the rivalry of trade, and lent 
them a kind of aristocratic prestige in the community of fiction. 
The enterprising firm which has invested largely in the purchase 
of the surviving privileges of the extinct house of Cadell has 
resolved, we are glad to see, upon a policy which is likely to 
retain to it, in a manner not only the most legitimate, but in the 
long run the most likely to prove remunerative, that monopoly 
the legal sands of which are rapidly running out. Competition 1s 
practically distanced when, one by one, each story of the 
series is in succession presented to the public in the handy 
and popular form of a shilling novel —in paper, typography; 
and general style of getting up, assimilated to the m 
ephemera, which flaunt their gaudy backs at every railway 
bookstall. The present impression is, in fact, a cheaper re-issue 
of the stereotype edition put forth eight years 280, at eighteen- 
nce a volume. With every wish for the material success of 80 
iberal an enterprise, we must watch its results with an interest of 
a wider and more general kind, bound up as it is with a problem 
of real and intrinsic moment in the history of literature. That 
problem, which the popular voice alone must ultimately resolve, 
relates to the rank which the author of Waverley is entitled to 
hold, and the influence which he is destined to exercise in perma- 
nence among the classic writers of our Is Walter Scott 
a great writer? In what proportion do his works retain, or may 


* Waverley. Shilling Series. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1862. 
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they be expected to retain, that magical ascendency which, at 
their first publication, followed each successive wave of the living 
enchanter’s wand ? "En attractive and enlightening force, is their 
grade to be finally with those supreme and primary luminaries 


in the power to amuse, and finding ebundant amusement 


| 
oi 
to Viena f in the process of so doing, he gave little heed to what 


lessons he might read to posterity, or with what cut-and-dried 
theories he ought to prime his soul. ‘To amass stories, to work 


which sway and irradiate the intellectual firmament, or those up rare and romantic material into fresh and a combina- 
transient meteors which do but dazzle us as they flash for a second | tions, was with bim too genuine an impulse to need the justifying 


or two across the sky? ‘Three or four observations of a comets | 
path enable us to approximate closely enough to the law cf its 


orbit. And after thirty years’ experience we surely are in a posi- 
tion to work out a sufficiently practical equation to the future path 
of the most brilliant modern star in the zodiac of literature. 

The popularity of Scott has, from the first, been somewhat of 
a select sort, rather than a popularity of the populace. He never 
wrote for the multitude, and was not of the number of those who 
subsist by the sympathies of the masses, Aristocratic in his tastes 
and feudal in his notions of society, his sphere of thought was one 
to which a certain style of pomp and sumptuousness was indis- 
pensable. To enjoy and love him thoroughly, one must be raised 
either by birth or by force of cultivation above the vulgar and 
the common-place. Below the isothermal lines of heraldic in- 
signia and gentle culture his greatness will hardly vegetate. 
Yet it has been the fashion to remark, on the other hand, how 
much better Scott describes beggars, gipsies, smugglers, clowns, and 
the hangers-on of kings and queens, even kings and queens them- 
selves, the very highest and the very meanest of mankind, than 
the half-way class to which he himself belonged. How superior, 
we are told, is Effie Deans to Lady Staunton, or even Jeannie 
Deans to Rose Bradwardine! How much more do Mary of Scot- 
lJand and Elizabeth of England resemble real queens than Julia 
Mannering or Die Vernon represent real young ladies! Now 
we believe the reverse of this complaint to be at least as 
near the truth. The reader's affinity with his author has 
been the source of the fallacy. It is not that these ladies and 
oe are less natural in themselves than those princes, 

ggars, or rustics, But the reader, it must be remembered, is, in 
the fcrmer case, among his own set, whom he is from familiar 
observation competent to criticize. He is judging a work of art as 
an expert, not merely asa critic. No jockey or trainer would be 
satisfied with the horses even of Phidias. To an old salt, the sea- 
manship of the Pirate would perchance smack of the landsman ; 
and alive “gaberlunzie ” would state at his double in the garb and 
with the diction of Edie Ochiltree. When the romancer of the 
artificially-bred middle class draws for his patrons a serf or a 
crusader, a cow-feeder or a queen, he is tolerably safe from jealous 
judgment, and may dash in his colours with a free hand. His 
characters are got up for company, and must be clothed, not in the 
most appropriate, but the most picturesque habiliments. Such art 
is indeed that of the stage, not that of nature; but Scott could not 
help being dramatic even in his most naturalistic efforts. He could 
fascinate his own order by his skill in presenting to it his views of 
the world beneath itself, through its own conventional medium. 
Between himself and the lower masses he was fixing at the same 
time an artificial gulf. He would patronize them as artistic 
models, not take them to his bosom as of the same living and 
breathing kin. 

If we turn from the quality of Scott’s genius to its quantity, and 

to gauge or measure his mental stature, we are somewhat at a 
loss for a standard of comparison. There is a supreme and august 
rank in the empire of intellect, from which Scott's greatness 
will for ever short. He had no particular message to deliver 
to the world—no special idea or notion of truth to impart to it— 
no new scheme or system of thought to elaborate. Neither was 
his the living, spreading, consuming fire of Shakspeare, Dante, or 
Goethe. There was not merely the same unconsciousness of any 
special mission, that unconsciousness which seems the first attri- 
bute of genius, with which the Stratford playwright laboured, 
just to fll the Globe theatre. Each was doubtless equally spon- 
taneous, equally unencumbered by any ulterior aim. But the 
difiered immeasurably in depth. It is in the undesigned, unfelt 
emanations of the mind that the highest genius distances all lower 
grades. In the sparkles of light which it throws off without an 
effort, without the sense of doing anything vast or notable, there 
is a radiance and a heat which the world recognises, and rejoices in 
the glow. Scarce a page of Shakspeare can be turned at random 
which does not kindle or enlighten us with its latent aphoristic 
force. No writer, it has been felt on the contrary, has written so 
many volumes as Sir Walter Scott with so few sentences that can 
bear to be quoted. His power, as Mr. Carlyle well defined it, lay ix 
extenso, not in intenso. His situations are effective—his delineations 
of action are graphic, and stir us as they would stir an actual 
spectator. They form, in truth, a series of masterly tableaux, and, 
with the force of a stereoscope, set before us artistic groups in 
the simulated relief of reality. Their still life is admirable. There 
is somewhat, of course, beyond the power of the mere photographer— 
there is much lively motion and many a brilliant shift of scene. But 
the soul is somehow equally wanting. His men and women seem 
more or less lay figures, costumed and posed for effect. They say 
nothing that we particularly care to hear. Scott had no gospel to 
deliver, and, sooth to say, never professed to have any. 

In this respect, at all events, he rises ineflably above 
those charlatans who are for ever prating of their mission 
to amend, rebuke, and elevate society, and who never treat 
us to their eugary confections without pounding up in them 
some one or other of their pet nostrums for the moral diseases 
of mavkind. Scott would be aeither the physician nor the 
Podagogue of society. He came not to call the sickly, but 
the hale and joyous, and bade them enjoy life as he enjoyed it. 


= of any moralistic cant. If he never rose to be a prophet, 
e could never sink into a Pharisee. Health and buoyancy of 
mind seemed in him the natural reflex of his robust and hardy 
corporeal frame. In the heartiness and verve which he threw into 
his pages, lay, even more than in his purity and kindly warmth, 
the secret of that hold which he obtained upon his age. Anything 
mean, sordid, or cynical, flew off from contact with his soul, as a 
perfectly healthy Lg mg is said to throw off all bodily im- 
urities. Adhesive in his social instincts, running over with 
umour and humanity, beaming with constitutional liveliness, 
his was just the presence to which the b/asé and hypochondriac 
run, to catch the restorative virus. The effect was elec- 
trical when he thus burst upon a languid and jaded genc- 
ration, cloyed with artificial food, incapable of faith, while shud- 
dering at scepticism. Faith Scott undoubtedly possessed — the 
faith of all massive hearty natures —faith in himself, faith in the 
order of things and the lessons of history, The advent of 
such a man was like an invigorating bath to an age grown 
maudlin over Byronism and Werterism, or coddled over the nur- 
sery fire and possets of the Minerva Press, All other remedies 
for ennui were flung aside the moment the Great Unknown 
his spells, to which the mystery of their authorship 
gave an extra piquancy and charm, Kotzebue and the 
thrilling school were annihilated. Ghosts were sent back 
to limbo. The chains clanked harmlessly in the Castle of Otranto, 
and Mrs. Radcliffe no more kept boys and girls oy 
awake with horrors. The reader was carried back to rough, real, 
hardy times, when modern nerves were unknown, when life was 
active, blithesome, vigorous. For old and young, the jaded and 
the imaginative, there was an inexhaustible store of wonderment 
- those scenes of martial feats, — = er border 
orays, royal progresses, us Yi 0 did not sigh to 
thedr lot cast free, bold, unsophisticated 
speed—ladies o: ess am in quaint guise thro 
the merry rte ory or slipped their hawhe over meadow ot 
lea—when sleek churchmen rustled in medieval bravery —when 
romance was a reality, when adventure waited upon daring, and 
even the weird and the supernatural still bade defiance to nature’s 
prosaic laws? Novel-reading had till then been a forbidden, 
though coveted pleasure. Scott made a nation of novel readers. 
He was the founder of the historical novel. By the modicum of 
fact which he dug up from the buried past, he was able to bribe 
the conscience which sneered at fiction as a waste of time, as 
well as the prudery which blushed at it as sinful. And never 
was literary invention so well rewarded. As, faster and faster, 
poured forth the magic sheets, the —_ of the manufactory rose 
to 15,000/. a year. Novel-making has from that date been one of 
the most gainful of trades, and the circulating library must revere 
him as its demi- 
The old saw which Fletcher of Saltoun drew from an unnamed 
“ wise person,” that he “ cared not who made a nation’s laws, so 
= might make its balleds if, i lost its point. Our nation has 
ong left off singi if, indeed, it was ever given to si 
strange, accordingly, if the man who had the making of novels for 
an entire generation had not some effects of his handiwork to 
show. Sir Walter's influence upon the thought and taste of our 
age may be traced in two important directions. His talent, as we 
have implied, rested upon two powerful instincts —his love of 
antiquity and his love of nature. From the fountain-head of his 
genius welled forth both the stream of medizval revival, and that 
which has lately taken to itself the technical title of “muscu- 
larity.” The generation whose youth was nursed upon his tales 
and songs of chivalry grew up with eye and heart turned 
wistfully back towards the past. In art, + palitiog theology, and 
social life, Young England dreamed of an ideal three or four hundred 
years bygone. ‘The nineteenth century must be taught to build, 
to think, to believe, to worship, in forms of medieval sanctity. The 
Oxford movement was only possible among minds over which the 
lamour of those potent fictions had passed. The Zracts for the 
Times were, in some sense, the logical p of Ivanhoe and the 
Monastery ; and the Palace of Westminster is but the architectural 
development of Abbotsford. Scott’s theology, it is true, cost him 
little thought. It came to him, among the stock in trade of his 
more proper craft, simply as a legacy from the past. His religious 
instincts pointed more to objective order and ceremonial than to 
self-analysis or abstract grounds of belief. His ideas of art, even 
in his own province of antiquarianism, were of a very superficial 
order, and much of the collections and heirlooms which made 
Abbotsford the pride of his soul might now be voted by Wardour 
Street itself very sorry bric-d-brac. History itself was ransacked 
by him, not for its truth, but for its materials of amusement, and 
it would be waste of time to pull to pieces his hasty and fanciful 
creations under the light of modern historical criticism. 
It would be not less unfair, at the same time, to withhold from 
him the credit of a first impulse which had yet to receive its 
severer form and stricter organization at other hands. To have 
helped to drive out the cold and vapid classicalism in architecture, 
and the sickly sentimentality in fiction, which made the era of 
the regency period, a service to his age not 
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the less meritorious because Scott had never set himself coolly 
and scientifically to work it out. 

Scarcely less striking or salutary in its effects upon the national 
character has been tt’s grasp of nature and keen zest of 
— enjoyment. The mountain and the brae, the 

y sports of the moor and the loch, the genial humour and 
racy dialect of Hi clansmen, were painted by him with a 
freshness and a force entirely his own. New types of life and 
character were thrown upon the canvas. To the Southern 
readers of his day the manners and speech of the Scottish 
ego were previously all but as strange and outlandish as 
those of Japan or Central Africa are to ourselves. A real union 
of interest and feeling began to spring up between the two 
countries. The very fee simple of all Scotland has been raised by | 
Scott’s pen fully ten per cent. Every spot which the novelist 
described became forthwith classic to the civilized of all nations. It 
must strike every traveller from the South how much this infusion 
has percolated even to the lower strata of northern society. Scarce a 
cottar or drover but has at his fingers’ ends the lore which links his | 
home with the genius of the novelist. Provincialism may not, in- | 
deed, be favourable to world-wide homage. The taste for what is | 
simply local or ue may at any moment away among | 
other shifts of A reaction , in like ere 
set in against the prevalent Gothic mania. But herein, as we have | 
seen, lay but one element of Scott’s mental ascendancy. There 
remains, as the basis of all the rest, his intense and instinctive love 
of nature. 

Riding at these two anchors, the ark of Scott’s reputation is in | 
no danger of total or immediate shipwreck. Mediwvalism and 
muscularity may not be very profound ideas, but few will deny to | 
such ideas their salutary influence in spiritualizing and bracing the 
mind, All that Scott had to impart of solid gain has by these two 
channels passed into the age. He hasno more to teach us. But he 
can still make us feel. He will be read for no didactic purpose, but 
for what is far more the proper end of fiction — the innocent and 
healthy play of the emotions. Men of mature years will miss, as they 
peruse once more the tales which fascinated their youth, the vivid 
and exquisite enjoyment of that firstacquaintance. And the young 
will wonder at the rapt, almost the religious, belief with which 
their sires still s of the Waverley novels as the type of all 
that is perfect in fiction. It is the sign of what the age has gained 
in mental depth and breadth. But enthusiasm will not be followed 
in this case by contempt. We have already had writers of deeper 
insight and higher aim, but none of warmer sympathy or more 
genuine human heart. And by virtue of these qualities Scott still 
remains the favourite novelist of his country. 


LIFE OF FRANCIS XAVIER* 


Fee short and unpretending volume will possess for many 
readers more interest, and for most, we believe, more novelty, 
than a large proportion of those which are issuing from the press. 
The subject of the success or failure of Christian missions—of the 
fits and starts by which, from the time of the Apostles downwards, 
eat results have at times been attained, and have again been 
ollowed by long periods of failure and disappointment—is one that 
is constantly brought before the minds of the students of secular 
as well as of religious history. The reports, indeed, of missionary 
societies, too often cooked, it may be feared, to meet the demands 
of impatient patrons and subscribers—the purblind enthusiasm of 
too many among the missionaries themselves, brooding in solitude, 
and amidst privations and perils, upon the sacredness of their 
work, till they expect earth and heaven to pay tribute to it—the 
inevitable missionary sermon at the parish church, and the almost 
as inevitable missio speech from the platform of the neigh- 
bouring tended to produce a very wide-spread 
distaste for the subject in the forms under which it is ordinarily 
presented to us. But the result is very different when, as in the 
case before us, the details of an historical epoch in the annals of 
the human mind are critically sifted, and the real actions and 
character of a great hero of missionary romance submitted to our 
scrutiny. 

In his examination, indeed, of the Missionary Life and Labours 
of Francis Xavier, Mr. Venn has not wholly cast off the character of 
the sectarian and the polemic. He significantly withholds from 
him the title of saint, generally conceded by cpurtesy at least, 
nor does he honour him with the designation so commonly 
accorded him, of the Apostle of the Indies. He is too severely 
logical to give way to these polite weaknesses. This is not, 
indeed, a subject for complaint, hardly for remark. But the | 
sectarian animus is more noticeable in the eagerness with which 
he deduces from the narrative of Romish missions an argument 
against the value of Episcopacy as a missionary agency : — 

Many prevailing sentiments (he says) of the present day, even in Pro- 
testant countries, respecting missions, find their counterpart in some of the 
most striking features in the history of Francis Xavier, such as a craving 
for the romance of missions; the notion that an autocratic power is wanted 
in a mission, such as a Missionary Bishop might exercise ; a demand for a 
degree of self-denial in a missionary bordering upon asceticism, These, and 
many such sentiments, are often illustrated by a reference to the life and 
success of Xavier. The delusive character of such sentiments cannot fuil to 
appear on a careful study of the truth of Xavier's history. 

We certainly draw no such conclusion from the teaching of Mr. 
Venn’s own book. He has shown, indeed, satisfactorily how pre- 
osterously the success of Xavier’s labours has been exaggerated ; 

t the organization and autocratic power under which he failed 
was not religious and episcopal, but purely secular, and his 


* Life of Francis Xavier. By Henry Venn, B.D. Longman & Co.: 1362. 


| arts of an unscrupulous Government. 


oceedings, when stripped of the halo of Yo his 
ome around them, have little of romance, and little even 
asceticism, But though, in one instance, and perhaps one only, 
his ardour and self-deyotion were not without some fruit, an 
still more encouragement for the future, it is pretty clear that 
they were finally frustrated by the want of that temperate direc- 
tion and control which the episcopal system is generally well fitted 
to supply. We cannot here follow in detail the career of the 
illustrious Xavier. The intelligent reader will be best pleased, 
perhaps, to learn from Mr. Venn’s inquiries, what are the authentic 
sources of his history; and, in the first place, his account of the 
circumstances by which he was led to search into them is itself 
instructive : — 

Our information of Roman Catholic Missions is very meagre and unsatis- 
factory. ‘The sources of information are either various collections of letters 
of missionaries, or dry compilations from those letters. But these sources of 
information cannot satisfy any one who desires a clear knowledge of this 
subject. He will seek for histories of missions written from the field of labour 
by the labourers themselves, or by those who have witnessed the work 
abroad; or the journals and collected letters of individual missionaries, 
Since missions were taken up in earnest by the Protestant Church, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, the press, in England and America has 
teemed with such missionary histories and biographies. Numerous volumes 
have been written by missionaries themselves, or by their relatives and 
others. In such books we see the living man, and his real work. As soon, 
therefore, as my attention was turned to the subject of Romish missions, J 
sought out ior some such authentic biographies, memoirs, or histories of 
Romish missionaries. Wherever I inquired, the Life of Xavier was presented 
to me, and no second work of that class could be named. I searched public 
libraries and booksellers’ shops without success. I made inquiries personally 
at the head-quarters of Romish missionaries in France—namely, at the Insti- 
tute of the Faith, at Lyons, but was assured that the Life of Xavier was the 
only biography of any authority. The same answer was returned to a friend 
who made the inquiry at the College of the “ Propaganda,” at Rome ; and my 
friend was further informed, that it was contrary to tie principles of the i 
Church to pernrit the unauthorized publication of the personal history of the 
missionaries. 

Mr. Venn was hence led to study the life of Xavier, as the only 
source from which he could obtain what might be regarded as 
authentic information respecting the character and conduct of 
Romish missions. But sr should he get any certain know- 
ledge of this life’ The short sketch of Xavier's career by Acosta 
which appeared about twenty years after his death, was compiled 
by a Jesuit from the letters and acts of the brethren of the order 
in the East. A more regular biography was written a quarter of 
a century later, by Tursellinus, also a Jesuit; and another, some- 
what more ample, by Father Bohours, sixty years afterwards—the 
same which was translated into English by James Dryden, the 
brother of the poet. But these compilations, when com- 
pared with the existing letters of Xavier himself, betray at 
once, by their extravagances and contradictions, how little 
of genuine history they contain. The Jesuit Fathers, while 
allowing such unscrupulous use or abuse to be made of the 
genuine documents in their possession, have, it seems, carefully 
reserved the documents themselves, and suffered them, whether 
rom inadvertence or in reckless defiance, to be printed in suc- 
cessive selections, till the whole series of his actual communications 
to his friends or his superiors at home, to the number of 146, 
was put forth in a Latin translation in 1795, and has more 
recently been re-translated into French. It remained to com- 
pile from these unquestionable sources a genuine account of 
wier’s missions, to confront it with the imperfect or falla- 
cious biographies, and the mass of hagiographical legend which 
has been allowed to gather round them. As might be e the 
splendid halo which, by the common accounts, even as given by 
half-credulous Protestants, surrounds the subject of these memoirs, 
vanishes in the light of simple truth, as recorded by himself; 
while the audacious attempts to foist a multitude of miracles into 
it is completely baffled, not only by the silence of their pretended 
worker, but often by his specific statements to the contrary. 

The missionary career of Xavier extended over just ten years 
and a half. A friend of Loyola, and one of the earliest associates of 
the band of Jesuits in the first blush of their favour with the 
Popedom, he was sent in the first instance to Goa by the King of 
Portugal in 1542, with the character of Papal Nuncio, to su 
intend the conversion of the natives already subject to the Por- 
tuguese, or in close dealings with them, on the western coast of 
India, He was in no sense the founder of Christianity in the 
East. Goa was already provided with a bishop, a cathedral, and 
a regular establishment of priests. The Catholic religion was law, 
protected, supported, and enforced. Baptism of natives, if not 
actually compulsory, was urged and quickened by all tho 

Throughout his labours 
in these regions, Xavier was confessedly the agent of a secular 
Government, acting under its directions, and relying upon its aid 
in the work set before him. In one district, the poor 
of Comorin offer to turn Christians if the Portuguese will deliver 
them from the oppression of the Mahommedans. Xavier himself 
was not even the agent in this wholesale conversion, which was 
effected by his predecessor Michael Vass, and which brought 
20,000 souls—a much ter numerical success than any of 
Xavier’s own — with little enough of inquiry or reflection, to the 
administration of the sacrament of baptism. The Apostle of the 
Indies had no such good fortune. If on one occasion he is made 
to say, in the biographies, that he “has made in one month more 
than'10,000 Christians,” there is a strong presumption, from the 
context of the letter quoted, that these words are a spurious 
interpolation. At all events, of his method of proceeding he gives 
a curious, and almost too candid, account, from which it appears 
that, being wholly ignorant of the native tongues, and takingno 
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ins to acquire them, he got the Creed, the Paternoster, and the 
Ave Maria translated for him, learned the formula by heart, and, 
collecting the people about him, induced them to repeat it, verse 
by verse, after him, asking them after each verse (for it seems he 
had attained just knowledge enough for that) whether they 
believed it. On their signifying their belief, assent, or acquiescence, 
in the simple form in which alone he could understand it, he 
added, as he says, an exhortation, apparently through an inter- 
reter, “in which the sum of the istian religion, and the 
iscipline necessary to salvation, is briefly explained.” This was 
a sufficient introduction to the privileges of the Christian covenant; 
and the missionary boasts that in this way, with much expenditure 
of breath and labour of hands, he had baptised a whole village in 
a single day. It appears, however, that these people had entered 
into alliance with the Portuguese, and that their adhesion 
had been cemented by a considerable distribution of gold 
coins. And so, in another place, where, being without an 
interpreter, Xavier finds himself wholly at a loss to im- 
part even this modicum of religious instruction, “yet,” he 
says, “I am not without work, for I want no interpreter 
to baptize infants just born, those which their parents bring, nor 
to relieve the famished and the needy who come in my way.” It 
seems that, by a judicious expenditure among the parents, he could 
at all times obtain a number, not of the nts themselves, 
but of their children, just born and probably byes, for a formal 


sprinkling, ‘ 

Even under these advantages, and with these slender require- 
ments, the successes of Xavier, according to his own genuine 
account, were comparatively small, and perhaps almost wholly 
nominal. But in the course of two years and a half he was satis- 
fied or tired with the result, and hastened to exchange the settle- 
ments of the Portuguese in India for a more distant and more 
precarious sphere of labour. Mr. Venn seems to criticize justly 
this early abandonment or change of perpen. He regards Xavier 
as capricious and inconsistent in character, of strong impulses, 
quick transitions of feeling, liable to pass from extravagant hope to 
unreasonable despair. This he conceives to be the solution of 
many contradictions in his letters : — 

He probably wrote from the impulse of the moment. He lacked, in fact, 
that stable confidence in the enterprise he had taken in hand which ev 
true missionary derives from a supreme regard to the Word of God. It is 
impossible otherwise to reconcile his sudden abandonment of India, after so 
short and imperfect a trial, with his previous professions of spiritual comfort 
and success in his work, or his sublime appeals to men of learning and science 
in the Universities of Europe to become his associates, with the fact that his 
chief comfort was the baptism of moribund infants, and the dumb show of a 
crowd of adult worshippers. 

In accordance with this view of the apostle’s character, Mr. 
Venn sees, in his early abandonment of his original post, and 
his throwing himself into the more exciting interests of a 
missionary pilgrimage in the Moluccas, nothing but constitu- 
tional infirmity of purpose. We are hardly, perhaps, sufficiently 
a with the actual circumstances to form any decided 
judgment, though appearances are certainly much in favour of the 
Lervapber’s view. It seems, however, that now, declaring that 
his work was done and firmly grounded on the continent of India, 
Xavier was intent on visiting the settlements of the Portuguese in 
the Eastern Archipelago, = fixing on the spots best fitted for 
the establishment of future missions. His labours were mostly 
directed to the confirmation of the faith of the Christians from 
Europe ; and where he extended his care to the heathen natives, 
it was perhaps wholly confined to those who were more or less 
under European influence and authority. In one place he seems 
to have effected the conversion of a royal family, which served no 
doubt as a fulcrum for further operations. Otherwise, his suc- 
cesses were limited, as before, to extorting dying infants from the 
hands of their wondering parents, and sprinkling them with the 
water of baptism. But after a second sojourn of eighteen months 
at Goa, and the more complete disposition of the Jesuit mis- 
sions in the East, he made the visit to Japan upon which, as 
a missionary and apostle, his fame really rests. In this visit he 
was almost alone, and wholly unsupported by the secular power, 
at least from the side of the Portuguese. But, even in Japan, 
it will be found that, though writing sometimes mere hopefully of 
his progress, and giving some credible earnest of ultimate success, 
it was not till when, after more than one repulse from certain 
chiefs of the country, he was favourably encouraged by another, to 
whom he transferred the rich presents which had been destined 
for the Emperor, that he could effect any establishment of 
a missionary church in Japan. “His personal attempts to 
evangelize the natives were a failure everywhere, but he 
led the way for others to follow, and encouraged numbers to 
do so.” So here he devised the plan of a Jesuit mission 
to Japan, chose his companions, conducted them to the country, 
encouraged them in their work for two years, conciliated the 
confidence of the King of Amungachi by his presents, and after- 
wards won the still more important patronage of the King of 
Bungo by his diplomacy, and established a political intercourse 
between Portugal and Japan. In other words, Xavier again 

a mission upon the treacherous foundation of secular sup- 
port, though in this case it was native, and not European. With 
the honest intention of promoting Christianity, he introduced into 
the work the elements o ae ger intrigue and complications, which 
soon sprang up, and choked whatever “good seed” such simple 
missionaries as “ Paul, Cosmo, and Fernandez (his companions) 
were labouring to disseminate.” 

The later results of this mission—which Xavier, who soon returned 
to Goa, and died not long after, never saw—have been spoken of with 


enthusiasm by many, with respect by most writers. The field was 
abundantly supplied with labourers, thanks to the perfect organiza- 
tion of the Jesuit and other societies, and vast numbers of the 
natives are reported to have professed the Christian faith, though 
Mr. Venn has hesitation in admitting the authenticity of 
these accounts; and of the nature of the Christianity professed 
neither Protestants nor enlightened Romanists can speak with an 
satisfaction. But the whole story soon became overlaid wi 
legendary romance, which strongly contrasts with the sim 
and prosaic character of Xavier’s genuine representations. 

end is soon told : — 

At the close of the sixteenth century a fierce and blood ition com- 
menced against Christianity, on the plea that the peace of the State was en- 
dangered. From the great number of influential persons said to have been 
involved in this persecution, it may be inferred that the profession of Christi- 
anity had been very widely extended ; and from the length of time, amount- 
ing to forty years, for which the struggle was continued, it is evident that 
multitudes firmly held to their ado) faith. In the year 1637 the reigning 
Emperor discovered, as he affirmed, a traitorous correspondence for dethroning 
him, between the native Uhristians and the King of Portugal. He therefore 
issued orders for the butchery of the remnant of Christians, estimated at 
37,000. This order was barbarously carried into effect. Thus the mission 
planted by Xavier was extinguished in blood, after existing for nearly ninety 
years ; and this through the political power on which he had leaned in all his 
This, which he has himself marked in italics, is the true moral of 
Mr. Venn’s book, and not, as we will repeat in conclusion, the in- 
efficacy of episcopal agency in the establishment of missionary 
enterprises, of which, indeed, Xavier's career furnishes little illus- 
tration. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


pD*® PALLMANN'’S history * of the migrations 6f the Goths 
professedly confines itself to the great national movements 
which preceded and led to Alaric’s invasion of Italy. It enters, 
however, into the history of the migrations of an earlier period, for 
the purpose of stripping them of the honour of that name. They 
were no more migrations than the expeditions of the Normans in 
the ninth century, or of the Borneo Dyaks in the present day. 
They were small plundering or war parties issuing from among the 
lawless tribes who were settled upon the Roman frontier, and who 
looked upon the population of the decaying Empire as a safe and 
legitimate subject of depredation. The error of describing these 
roving incursions as great popular migrations has arisen in part 
from the habit of exaggerating the political organization and con- 
sistency of the vast swarms of barbarous tribes who were settled 
beyond the Danube. The Germania of Tacitus has largely helped 
to propagate this error. Dr. Pallmann compares the idealiz 
representations of that work to the pictures of the simplicity an 
purity of savage life, and especially of Red Indian life, which were 
In vogue among the literary malcontents of the eighteenth century. 
The natural instinct of those who live in the midst of a corrupt 
civilization is to idealize the virtues of barbarians. From this 
exaggerated notion of the political unity of the barbarians has 
arisen the idea that they always acted in mass. A Gothic nation 
was invented, and to that nation a king; and whenever an 
ancient author speaks of a king of the Goths, he has been set 
down as the king of the Goths — wielding the power and direct- 
ing the movements of all the tribes who ethnologically belonged 
to the Gothic family. Out of the names of these kings a 
whole apparatus of dynasties and pedigrees has been constructed. 
The truth is that the kings were only the petty chieftains of 
small tribes or branches of tribes, whose authority was undisputed 
in their own localities, unless the appearance of some man of 
conspicuous ability, or some urgent emergency, drew the nations 
together in smaller or larger masses. The actual history of the 
book is principally confined to the career of Alaric; but through- 
out it there are interspersed a number of half-historical, half- 
ethnological disquisitions arising out of the half century which 

ms his death, It is a book which contains a deal of 
original thought, as well as of careful research. 

fter an interval of six years, the second } ayes of Professor 

Lange’s Roman Antiquities t a pores: he antiquities dis- 
cussed are litical. e work period 
between the Publilian wen and the fall of the Republic. Its 
object is to examine in detail the relative position of the various 
legislative Senate, the Comitia Centuriata, and the 
Comitia Tributa — towards each other, and the gradual growth or 
decline of each in power. It brings prominently forward the fact 
that the cause of the plebs was not the cause of the people as 
moderns understand the word, but only of the plebeian nobility, 
who sought to divide the powers and honours of the State wi 
the ancient families. The work is not of a large size ; but it repre- 
sents an enormous amount of the kind of labour which is involved 
in collecting a connected description from a vast mass of chance 
allusions. It is strictly a student’s book. The author in his 

reface is careful to disclaim any intention of writing “in a 
owery or piquant style and thoroughly keeps his word. 


Dr. Brugsch has published a narrative { of the travels of the 


Prussian commercial embassy which visited Teheran two years 
ago. The embassy was headed by Baron Minutoli, who died of 
* Die Geschichte der Vilkerwanderung von der Gothenbekehrung bis zum 
Tode Alarichs. Von Dr. R. Pallmann. Gotha: Perthes. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 1862. 
+ Rémische Alterthiimer. Von L. Lange. Zweiter Band. Berlin: Weid- 


nach Persien, 1860 and 1861. 
bean ty Leipzig: Heinri London: Williams & Norgate. 
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the fever of the country seven months after his arrival. - Five obtaining. his confirmation as Bishop, and continued.to administer 


months later the embassy was. withdrawn; so that Dr. Brugseh, 
who accompanied it in the — of Secretary, only had a year's 

rience of the country. They travelled through the Caucasus, 

the newly acquired i ince to the-south of it. They 
were resident for some time in Teheran, and afterwards travelled 
to various in the country—Ispahan, Shiraz, Hamadan, and 
Demawe The tale of their experiences is agreeably told, and 
they were not unobservant travellers. But they were in the 
country too short atime, and were too unfamiliar with its language 
and manners, to acquire any novel information. Itis adorned with a 


number of engravings from drawings and photographs made upon — 


the 

The third volume of Professor Kléder’s ZHandbook of Geo- 
graphy* has appeared. It is a portly and laborious work, ad- 
vancing ve om towards its completion. The descriptions are 
not geographical in our limited sense of the word. They give an 
account not only of the natural features and principal towns of each 
country, but also of buildings, social and political institutions, reve- 
nues, produce, and so forth. It has been compiled with great in- 
dustry ; but it presents those marks of careless revision which are 
so common. in German books. The present volume covers Asia, 
Australia, Africa, and America. It is issued with a preface dated 
September 1862, yet, as far as the description of America is 
concerned (and it is the latest portion of the book), the worl: was 
evidently composed in 1860, and has not been looked at since. 
The army is still given as consisting of 18,000 men, the navy 
of thirty-four ships. The Budget of 1859 is detailed as a 
specimen of the income and expenditure of the United States; 
and all the circumstances of each part of the country are 
described as if it were reposing in the profoundest peace. But 
much of the information is still more antiquated. The author 
does not seem to have seen the census of 1860, or to have cared to 
qwait for it, and calmly takes all his statistics from the census of 
ten years before. The information contained in the rest of the 
book is not capable of such easy verification ; but if it is con- 
structed upon the same principles, its utility will be small. 

The life of Wessenberg, who died eight years ago, has appeared 
from the pen of Dr. Beck-+ He was an important man, not so 
much for what he did— for his enemies were, in the main, too 
strong for him — as for the spirit he represented. He belonged to 
the school of moderate and liberal Roman Catholics, who have 
long formed a strong party in the south-west of Germany. He 
was born in 1774, and took orders about the time that Germany 
began to be involved in the effects of the revolutionary out- 
break in France. The scene of activity which procured 
him his celebrity was the diocese of Constance, which ex- 
tends partly over Swiss and partly over German territory. 
He obtained a canonry in the Cathedral of Constance, and 
when his friend Dahlberg obtained the bishopric, he received the 
appointment of first Vicar-General, and then of Coadjutor. It was 
in this situation that he made an effort to reform his Church. It 
was only on a small scale; but so far as it went he was 
successful. The improvements which he introduced into the 
government of the diocese, and the education of the clergy, are 
chiefly matters of detail. But that which attracted the most 
attention was his effort to purge the Roman service of what he 
esteemed its worst superstitions. He abolished all the forms of 
exorcism which were included in the breviary of the diocese, and 
forbade any priest to exorcise a supposed energumen without special 
leave of the Bishop. Curiously enough, he found that the Pro- 
testants of his diocese were almost as angry at the change as the 
Roman Catholics, for they had always been in the habit 
of betaking themselves to the priest whenever they imagined 
that their relations or their cattle were bewitched. His next 
step was to introduce German prayers and liymns into the 
service, and to provide that no mass should be celebrated with- 
out an exposition of the Scriptures, in German, to the con- 
gregation. The next reform was more daring. He ordered the 
mass itself to be translated from the Latin, and to be said 
uniformly in German. To give effect to all these changes, he com- 
piled a book of common prayer in the vernacular, published it, 
and ordered it to be used in his diocese. These things were 
naturally = unacceptable to the Ultramontanes. But the 
~~ the reforms were promulgated in the times of the 

mpire, when the Pope was comfortably housed at Fon- 
tainebleau; and the Conclave was in no condition to conduct 2 satis- 
factory persecution. Shortly after the Restoration, however, his 


friend and patron, the ~— died. The Chapter of Constance 
unanimously elected the Coadjutorto the see. ‘The Government of 
Baden ai ed, and the nomination was sent'to Rome. A brief 


returned, admonishing the Chapter to make a more orthodox 
choice. The Grand Duke refused to allow the brief to be promul- 
gated within his dominions; and the Chapter, under bis instruc- 
tions, returned their former nomination unaltered to the Pope. 
The strife at last, seeing 
no prospect of an issue, Wessenb took a journey himself 
to dome With ¢he greatest difficulty he obtained a pr Mess of 
the grounds om which he had been denounced. But after a long 
delay, he found that no exculpation of himself would suffice. The 
one: thing required of him was an unconditional submission, and 
an acceptance of the-plenary: authority of the Pope. Refusing to 
obtain peace on these terms, he returned to Constance without 


* Handbuch der Erdkhunde. Von G. H. von Kléder. Dritter Band. 
Berlin : Weidmann. London: 


Beck Freiburg: Wagner. 
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the diocese as Vicar-General. As long as he was supported by the. 


Grand Duke, this attitude of defiance was to maintain ; for 


all the free thought of Germany was on his si 


the fight was no | sustainable, After his resignation of his 


| ecclesiastical office, he was returned to the Baden Parliament, and. 


sat there as member for some years. But in the triumph of 
| Junkerthum which took place in the year 1833, he was thought too 
_ liberal to be tolerated, and was forced to resign. From: that time: 
| till his death, in 1854, he tookno more part in public affairs, except. 
as an author. Besides the interest attaching to his efforts to 
reform the Roman Church, the biography throws many: lights 
| upon the history of the time, and the men with whom Wessen 

| came in contact. There are some curious accounts of interviews 
_ with the first Napoleon, and also with the present Emperor when 


| a boy. His conversations with Cardinal Consalvi are interesting. 


| 


The following, on the appointment of a new batch of C 
shows that Consalvi thought that the badness of the ecclesiasti 
government was too notorious to be worth concealing: — 

One day, after the secret consistory, to which he had given me a card of 
entry, and in which many new Cardinals had been “precanonized,” he said 
to me in allusion to some of them, “ Do you see those blockheads? It was 
ni y to admit them, in order to have at our dis the place they 
occupy in the administration.” I expressed my astonishment that so many 
Cardinals should have been named who were known to be hostile to him. 
“ What would you have?” he replied. “The interest of the State t to 
prevail. They have been made Cardinals in order to get them out of their 
offices.” 


Professor Ebertz, of Breslau, has published a life of Lord Byron * 
pleasantly and easily written. It is drawn, of course, from sources 
with which the English reader is thoroughly familiar, and there- 
fore contains nothing which should make him prefer a German 
to an English biography. But it deserves to be popular among 
the author's own countrymen. 

Of pamphlets, we have first, 4 Word towards the Reconciliation 
of Austria and Hungary:+ The author's suggestion for this pur- 

se is that Austria should admit all Hungary’s claims, and that 

ungary, in turn, should be content to repeal the laws of 1848, 
which are inconsistent with the maintenance of the Empire as it 
exists. If Austria would begin by restoring Hiangery to her 
existing rights, the author has no doubt that the political wisdom 
of the people of Hungary would lead them immediately to repeal 


the unwise laws of 1348. The King of H will then reign 
at Ofen; Hungary will become the chief of the monarchy; a 
great Hungarian Empire will be formed; and the Hungarians 


will generously take the interests of Austria under their protection. 
Such is the author’s plan. Every one has his own idea of a 

The writer A Possi ton of European i 
tions t is scarcely less sanguine. He thinks that the 
existing troubles and dangers of Europe might be averted 
by the following simple means. Constitutional Governments 
are to be everywhere established, nobilities of caste on the 
Continental type done away with, the conscription universally 
abolished, armaments reduced and taxes lowered, and Euro 
consolidated into a confederation of States, who shall refer to the 
decision of a common arbitrating tribunal all the differences that 
a arise among them. Every one has his own idea of a pos- 
sible solution. 

The Military Question and the Diet§ is a hlet written 
in the interest of the present Government of ia, to prove, 
out of the Prussian Hansard, that the increase of estimates 
which has recently been refused by the Lower house was’ 
universally contemplated and acknowledged as necessary two 


years ago. 
, M. Tother Bucher has —— a series|! of amusing letters, 
contributed to one of the German newspapers upon the subject of 
the late Exhibition. The bitterness of a political refugee, which 
so strongly flavoured his Bilder aus der Fremde, has been in no 
way sweetened by the lapse of years. But in him it takes the 
strange form of satirizing, not the land which drove him forth, 
but the land which has adopted him. It is a good thing to see 
ourselves as others see us; and therefore we should recommend 
any Englishman who is afflicted with an undue national compla- 
cency to study M. Bucher’s sardonic version of our character and 
policy. It is not very easy to discover what our offence is in his 
eyes, Partly it seems to be that we have contrived to reconcile: 
freedom and good government with a great inequality of condi- 
tions—a state of things which, as being a sort of pirated copy of 
Liberalism, is displeasing to of the Continent. 
Partly, however, his indignation appears to flow from the passion 
which, in common with some other extreme Radicals, lie re-- 
cently conceived for Austria. He is very spiteful upon the ‘in 
which England encourages the doctrines of nationality everyw: 
except in her own possessions; and exceedingly bitter pom 
English claims to philanthropy and civilization. He envies for 
many England’s colonial empire; but is very eager to warn France: 
* Lord Byron. Eine Bi ie, von Dr. Felix Ebertz.. Leipzig: Herzel.. 
+ Ein Wort zur Verstiindigung Csterreichs mit Ungarn.. London: 


Miogliche Lisung uropaischen Verwichelungen. om Verfasser 
as Aufzeichnungen aus den Jahren 1848-50. Zurich: Meyer. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 13862. 


§ Die Militairfrage und der in den Jahren 1860-62. Berlin: 
Decker.. London: Williams & ——— 1862. 

||. Die Industrie Ausstellung von t Von L. Bucher. Berlin: Gerschele 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 


But in course. 
of time his protector died ; and he found, after a few years, that 
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it too far, or extend our “monotonouscivilization 
and our Prayer ” aver all parts of the world. Why the iron 
vd the Pra: vie ee has entered so deep into his soul it 1s difficult 
pany bitterness, however, lends an agreeable vivacity to 
a mp emer letters which, from the amount of catalogue-work 
contain, would naturally be dry. Whenever M. Bucher thinks 
that he has tried the patience of his readers too by hard words 
and hard numbers, he takes an amusing fling at lish taste or 
English manners by way of recreation. The Exhibition itself 
natural furnishes him with an abundance of very serviceable 
ma . His theory of the world-famous ugliness of the build- 
ing is, that the public in general never saw anything but its back. 
Instead of being built to make the best ap ce as the building 
of the Exhibition of 1862, it was built entirely with a view to its 
subsequent use. The Horticultural Society — a mysterious 
influence over its construction; and acco y, looked at from 
the Gardens, its front was absolutely tolera A and even the 
domes lost a portion of their hideousness. His political views 
show themselves curiously throughout the whole performance. He 
is very indignant with the police regulation by which a preference 
in the arrangements was given to carriages over cabs; and also with 
the exclusiveness manifested by the setting apart of five-shilling 
days for well-dressed visitors. He carries his hatred of thearistocracy 
beyond the bounds of decency sometimes. A little inquiry might 
have saved him from suggesting that a portion of the money paid 
for tickets was appropriated by the ‘Duke of Buckingham for his 
own personal use; and his pe upon the subject of the bodily 
infirmities of the Prime Minister go a little beyond the licence of 
political hostility. 


‘QUEFFIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 


President. 
of Devonshire, K.G., 
His Grace the Duke z.9. F.R.8., D.C.L., Chanceller of the University 
The May or of Sheffield, John Brown, 


The Hon. tas Wharncliffe. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H. 
Sir Roderic Murchison, F-R.8., Director of the 


John Percy, cag F.R.S, Professor of Metallurgy in the School of Mines. 
Keeper of Mining Records, 
w tor we th, Esq.,M.A., F-R.S., Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 


Director. 
of the School; late Assistant 
Collegiate 3 Fellow and 


Professors. 
an in. 
Engineering and Mi: CE. 
Natural Philosophy, and Applied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 
The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will afford a complete scientific and 
tined to beourse civil, mechemicel,or ssiming 


urer depend. 
The ed eat ill be given Catechetical 
Class by and D: 


ally by Field a 

tendence the Res Be Principel of the Collegiate are; however, ontirely 

_ A detailed Pr i = of all the Courses of Lectures, and all other 
‘ar boardi: + may be ined by to the Director. 
The School wiil open in “ss First Week in February, 1#63. 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. — Miss 


and Eminent Professors. ve Twelve he house, wi 
easantly situated in the ‘healthy ot K chest 
= oy “he comforts of Home are ith the ye Superior 
The highest references. — to Hate & Co., 187 Picendilly. 


pry ATE PUPIL PILS- are carefully Trained (at his Rectory, near 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a letter from Messrs. W. H. Smith § Son, with 
reference to the article in our last week’ 8 number entitled, “ Railway 
aterature and the Demi-Monde,” in which they request us to 
an er and injurious inference which may possibly, 
as ‘hey apprehend, be drawn from the language of that article. 
As proprietors of the majority of the Railway bookstalls in 
England, they wish it to be known that they have had no share 
in giving circulation to the worthless and immoral production on 
which we commented. They refused to purchase, and do not.sell, 
“ The Lady of the Pearls ’ neither do they sell the notorious “ Lady 
with the Camelias.” We have great pleasure in performing this 
act of justice to a firm which has b been long and honourably known 
for its enterprising and successful endeavours to provide cheap and 

wholesome literature for the most numerous class of readers. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
¢ 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 


Under the of Miss Louisa id Mr. W. Harrison, Sole Lessees.— 
On M December 22, PURITAN'S DAUGHTER. Tuesday, 23, LOVE'S 
TRIUM On Stu ee and 5 with the 2nd and 3rd Acts of 
GIRL. After which | ‘Comic Pantomime HARLE QUIN 
BE TY an eee or — ME QUEEN and = GOOD FAIRY, The Grand 
Morning Performance of the Pantomime every 
‘Wednesday at o'cl On and after Night, 26, Doors open at half-past 
Six, Seven. Box Office open daily. No Charge for Booking. 


don) b; A.—Address, in the first instance, Rev. M.,at Mr. Spack- 
man's, 8.P.C.K. Depot, Queen’ Queen's Brest, Oxford. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Tw JO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


quickly. Terms Mod erate. M.A.,6 Angell T 


ALISBURY PLAIN.—A OLERGYM MAN, residing in one of 

the most healthy Villages of Salisbu Renn , careful PRIVATE ITION toa 

Few the age of 80 Guineas.— Address, 
Rev. | - Dawson's, 33 Beil Yard, Temple Bar. L London 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited). — 


Association, entirely Oxford and 
SUPPLIES Masters of Schools rf Heats of Spotilies with TUTORS from the Universities. 
For Foreign Tutors a) apply tothe Foreign Secretary. Particulars may be had at the Company's 
Offices, No. 9 Pali M: ast, S.W. Giles Sours Som to4 
LOMER, M. A., Secretary. 


ACATION TUITION for WOOLWICH, SAK DHURST, 
Direct Commissions, University of London, Examinat: dates desirous to 
obtain extra INSTRUCTION in the Subjects required od for the above, wili-find tn dal 
First-rate Masters in the Highest Mathematies and Classies, German, French, Italian, Geome- 
trical or Drawing, Natural and Experimental Science, at the Civil Soryies and "Military 
College, Principal A. D. SPRANGE, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W 


OSPITAL for and DISEASES of the 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


HH YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svupsrook Park, 


Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH TH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. Consultations in 
London at ae City ‘Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury,every Tuesday 


and Friday, between | and 4. 


O PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman of Capital is desirous of 
embarking in the PUBLISHING, BUSINESS, cither as PARTNER or by PURCHASE. 
Address, X. Y. Z. 19 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


ARTN ERSHIP.— To Publishers. — A Gentleman of good 
education and business aptitude, who is 'y familiar with the 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — Christmas Week.— Special 
Performance. The celebrated and original Christy's Minstrels will appear at St. 
James's Hall,every Evening at Licht (except on Christmas-day),and on Wednesday, ——.. 
jay joons at Three o'clock. Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. Stalls, 3s.; 
Gallery, 1s. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, and at Austin’ 28 


ME;, EDMUND YATES'’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
RTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY 
EVENING Comes Saturday), at EKighto’clock. Mr. HAROLD POWER will be one of the 
rning Performance on Saturday, at Threeo'clock. Stalis,3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 

Box A One ve is open daily from Eleven till Five o'clock. 


QOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Winter 
by the Now open, at their Gallery, 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


Ms JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
from Subjects in “PUNCH,” with several new Pictures not hitherto exhibited, 
Dusk, at the Auction 


day, pon illuminated with gas, at A Mart, near the 

a TER EXHIBITION.—120 Pall Mall—The TENTH 

ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of CABINET ~ living British 

BEDFORD: Ss PHOTOGRAPHS of EAST, taken during 
the tour in which, by H. the Prince of Wales in Ezy 


the Athens, &c. 
id names of subscri received at the ‘een treet, 
‘ten till Dusk. Admittance, One Shilling 


allery, 168 New Bond 8 


Publishing and 
Trades, wishes to enter so: Sip be 

highest references. Address, “ Publishers’ Office, 
Hill, E.C. 


A= THORS, ASSOCIATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
uiring the serviees of « competent I PRINTER, possessing tounts of all the 


terms, ore 
to T. F. A. Day, Printer and snd Publisher, 13 Carey Street, aud 3'New Court, 
Diccst itt d for, and Esti forwarded for Printing of any kind. 


SUN DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, and other Instructors of 
Youth, will find Juz Conner’s “The Children’s Own Su Sunday Book, with Questions for 


Examination,” well adapted for their Classes. 


London: Txoo, Pancras Lene, Cheapsid 


LONDON LIBRARY, Jemesis ness Siguare, London, 8.W. 


The following are the Terme of Adrian to conan Library which contains 80,000 Volumes of 
Ancient and Modern Literature, in various — Subscription, are allowed to Country 
with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes wed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from 10 to 6. Pros; 


SUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.—Surplus 
Lite, "Autobiography of Cortelia Kright,” and "many other are now on Sale 


Buxt's Library, 19 Holles Street, dish Square, London, W. 


EXTEMPORE SPEAKING.— Mr. D’Onsey’s First Lecture 


free) will be Delivered at the City of London College, Leadenhall Street, on Monday, 
22nd Prastioal Class for ata for Laymen at 3 & 4. 


To of TRAVEL. —A Bancficed who has 
tinen 


GIXTEEN VOLUMES at a time are s mpplied to Coun 
141 Regent Street, W. 


D". COLENSO. — Now an Album Portrait, just 
eo by the London St ic Company. Sent for 


64 Cheapside and 110‘ Regent Street. 


by other 


At the close of acation a NN DEPARTMENT will be 
OPENED under a Head M Man su to the supervision and control of the reparation both 
tha Modern De ts nd wall be he 
ents, an 
of Latin the Col and ‘Arithmetic. 
this dia separate Pi und divided their exclusive use. 
ing House will aiso be opeaiily. — 


tted to bat 
formation as to nomivation> and fees,-which will be somewhat lower than 
Lower ofthe be had'by application to the Secretary, W 


ALFRED BARRY, Principal. 
PRIVATE CHAPLAIN to a NOBLEMAN will have 


VACANCIES for TWO. Christmas.—For address Rev. 
lat 4 PUPILS after A.B., 


“READING GIRL.” 


ALBUM PHOTOGRAPHS of the above Four Gems of Exhi- 
bition Statuary, post-free for 49stamps. 

ond (Sole Photographers to the Exhibition), 
GOVERNESSES. —SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY. Long 

ecale. The class of Governesses fer Home 
Abroad— especially Testimo: retigious principle fully appreciated. 
A* CHRISTMAS many SUFFER from INDIGESTION, and 
some little assistance. PARR’S LIFE PILLS stimuiate the digestive 


hliched 


a 
wy beobunined ef any Medi Modicime Vendor, in bames, 1a. 1/44. ;-enil in 


| 


nd E., MRA. 
fi 
i 
| { 
| 
= 
| | 
| 
| 
"4 
Hing the fast. Ou under his charge 1 wo young Nobiemen or Gentlemen whose 
parents might wish them to travel. Keferenees to his Diocesan and others,.and references “SLEEP OF SORROW.” i!) 
Tequired.—Address, M.A., Post Office, Mansfield. “DAPHNE.” 2 | 
<. | “ TINTED VENUS.” 
\ 
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GEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 


of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPA! 
Colduial Commissioner, at U 3-4 house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 62 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
NOTICE. — A Discount of 2d. in the Shilling taken off the 
Published Price of all New Books. Exchanged. 


Libraries Purchased and 
Hanatson, Bookseller, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


f | YHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE vont SILVER.—The REAL 
PICKEL SILVER, introduced by WHA TAM 8. 
vin Plated by the pa’ process Eikington am and 1 com: 
best articie next to silver that can be joyed ‘as such ¢ usefully 
mnentally , as by no possible test can it be distin guished fro real silve 
smal teed of first quality for finish ond durability, as follows :— 


|] useful set, guaran 

j Fiddle or | Thread or Lil King's or 
Old Silver |B: i y | Military 

Pattern. | Pattern, | Pattern. | go?” 

£ £ 6.4. | £8.4, 

12 Table Forks... ~-/ 1B 0 240 210 0 215 0 
1130 240 20 0 215 0 

140 lwo 115 0 117 0 

140 Ino 115 0 117 0 

120 150 170 

01 0 013 6 01 0 015 0 

060 oso 090 090 

066 010 0 on 0 012 0 

o34 046 050 050 

018 023 026 

026 036 040 040 

140 176 110 0 12 0 

026 056 060 070 

0 017 0 017 0 1oo 

@33 046 050 050 

9199 |13103 |41996 40 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and a 
relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 


pn ke Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
CUTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


LE CUTLERY in the World, 4 Warranted, is on Sale at WIL eel s. 
BURTON "S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Table Dessert 
Carvers 
Ivory Hanores. Knives per 
Dozen Dozen. ae 
s. d. s. d, s. 
-inch Ivory Handles .. ° 12 6 10 0 43 
inch Fine Ivory Handl 15 0 6 
p inch Ivory Balance Handles 18 0 4 0 46 
4-inch tine Ivory Handles .. 260 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory Handies: 32 0 26 0 ll 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ...........+++ 40 0 33 12 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferules.. 50 0 430 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles, any pa! 2 0 19 0 76 
Silver of any Pattern ..........++ 210 
Bows Horn anv 
per Dozen. 
White Bone Handles ° lo 8 6 26 
Ditto Balance Handles 210 7 0 46 
orn Rimmed Shoulders . 17 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handics..........0...| 13 0 9 0 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
_and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 
PD'sH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 

aterial,in pzent wosiety, and of the newest and most ‘hé patterns, are on Show at 

WILLIAM S$. BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six: block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six: pe dt 7M, cathirs 8, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver mates handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with igen for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
77s.; electro-plated om nickel, fuli size, £9. 


ILLIAM BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


NS CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 


‘a 

and ‘WEDDING Printed and Stamped in Silver, with 
ates 

Garde printed for at HENRY RODRIGUES, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


REST, MONOGRAM, ADDRESS, —_— REVERSED 


INITIAL DIES Cut to Order. No for Stamping Note Paper Envelopes from 
Die plain. Writing and General Stationery he of 
Dies on Orders to the value of £19 
Railway Station. — IAM "DAWSON & and Book Man 


turers, 74 Cannon Feveee City, London (Esta! Established 1809 


MAFFIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 


London ELEGTHO-SILVER PLATE and CUTLENY. "Gentlemen 
m ot an nm 
to to Military and Civil Appointments in, India and Colonies can select complete Services 


Plate of the most elegant design, without the Salvantag of dela: 
All best Steel Blades, secure Balance Ivory Handles. 


Good Medium. | Superior. ent Ivory. 

1 doz. Table Knives, 2013 0 £100 4115 0 260 
1 doz. Cheete Knives eo 010 0 015 0 150 140 
1 pair "aga o46 070 ono 013 6 
1 pair cise ditto.” > 056 on 0 013 6 015 0 
Carvers 046 070 912 0 013 6 
1 Steel fo: a 026 036 046 050 
Complete Service ....... 2001430614520 | £70 


Each article may be had separately at the same price: the handles are so secured as not to 
become loose in hot water. Estimates submitted f for furnishing with plate ond is catlecy Military 
Messes, Hotels, and all Public d Cutlery in Stock for selection 
and immediate shipment, at Shetteld prices. Gfinetrated Catalogues post free. The only 
London Establishment is 5 opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. 

'y, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


K. LAZEN. BY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
to direct attention to their choice selection of Breakfast and Lanehoon 
Delicaci and Articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst others, York and West- 
phalia Hams, Pickied and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, 
Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, French Beans, Mush- 
rooms, Tomatoes, French and —- Olives, Crystallized and G! reongaass, 
Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan pimande, Muscatel ins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
variety of French Chocolates and Bon- ; their celebrated Pick les — Sauces, prepared 
aaa rsonal superintendence ; Jams, Jellics, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, 
ndles, Coiza Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the b: ‘st 
Families reyularly waited on for orders.—6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Lo: 
N.B.—Sole p i of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


POREIGN WINES, LIQUEURS, &c. at Moderate Prices, 
The attention of G ENTLEMEN and FAMILIES is respectfully invited to our PRICES. 
Ports, in wood, 20s., 24s. ; Matured, 28s., 36s., and 42s. per doz. 

Ports, Old, in bottle, 26s., 483., 543., to 96s. 

8 363. 428., 483., 548., 60s., 

Beaujolais, 203. to 288. Beaune, 36s. to per "ios. 


Vin Ordinaire, 158. Siedoe sis, St. Julien, &c., 30s. to 36s. per doz. 
Larose, Leovilic, Margaux, Lafitte, Latour, at rtionate rates. 
Piccardin, Chablis, Grave, Sauterne, Chateau nem. 
Champagne, Sparkling Bt. Peray, and Chiteau 
Detailed Price List of Wines, Liqueurs on 
Anravr, Codrper & €o., Jerm a James’ _8.W. 
Established \ 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen. 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE.) 

SPLENDID OLD pe (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 

Dozen. | Beaujolais 20s. 

Se -183., 208, and 248, Brandy...... 48s and 56s. 
Bottles and Packages included—Six Dozen Carriage Paid. Terms, Cash or Reference. 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122 Pall Mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 


celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the aot wry ten It is pure, mild, mellow, 


delicious, and very wholesome. id in bottles, 3s. 8d., at re ouses in Naty don ; 
agents in the principal towns in or wholesale at Great Windmill a 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Wick 


Hess! IMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf oa covered 

with Colour, Importing Tea without colour on the leaf Messe the Chinese passing off 

She usual kinds. Horniman's Tea is uncolvured, therefore, always good 
iy 2,2 cents. 


TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post._ It 
upwards of 500 silmstrations of hisillimited Stock of Sterling silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Shiver , and Britannia Metal Goods, ih Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Table Can pieces, Kitchen Ranges mps, Gaestions, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
‘Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware. Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding. , Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e. ” __ Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a,2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 

Newman's Mews. 

DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M. F: DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
Clock, and Maker, by special to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


SAK and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 
Re & Key's is the best —it is simple, easily cleaned, and quicker in operation than 
BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 95 Newgate Street, E.C. 


ARTISTS’ IMPROVED STUDIO EASEL. — Will take 
frome inches to upwards of 10 feet high. Powerful -up movement; 


Very complete, simple, strong, and 
Winsor & Newron, M 38 Rathb Place. L London. 


PERA—CONCERTS, &c. 
"THE MALVERN _ GLASS — (BURROW’S) — a_ Brilliant 


d in quality. 
A noble Lord says: “ I used them in the Cathedral en This speaks late Worcester Music Meeting, 
and they brought all the Performers vividly before me. volumes for their etficacy, 
placed as I was at the further end of the Central Aisle.” 
Price 3 to 6 Guineas, in neat Cases. Samana on receipt of Post Office Order to 


WALES &  MCULLOCH, 32 and 56 
Wesr Exo.—B. ARNOLD, 72 Baker Street, 


PURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Kingdom. 
Drawing-room Suites,complete . «© «© «© «© «© 
Dining -room Suites, complete 23 
Warranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 STREET, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


HEAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 24s. to 

Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from * to 32s. "List of prices and 
sizes sent free by post. Heal and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads. and Priced Lis: of 
Bedding, also sent post free, on application to 1 196 Tottenham Court Road Road, W. 


ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faxnen’s 
Polygrade | Lead Pencil, sold by 1 by all Stationers, and Artists’ Colourmen. Bole Agents: 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
R CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1362.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


& FISHER, Ecclesiastical &e., and 
FURNITURE, Pose of every description CHURCH and DOMESTIC 'MEDIEV AL 
— — + 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 8S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pr d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Crosse & Brackwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


L 1&5 -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 


TION, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. De Jonon's s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
Treason to be satisfied w with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, i Chief Analyst to the City of London. 

“ It is, I believe, uni at Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic powers "nd from my aye beh Ihave no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article. 

4s. le arts, signature, wirsovt 
table Chemists and Drugsists. 


WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GE£NOINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
KEATING ’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What Diseases are 


more Fatal in their consequences than nejletat Colds, Sore Throats, 
Langues Affections ? The first and best remedy is KEATING’ COUGH 

Pre and Sold in Boxes, ls. 1jd.,and Tins, 2s. 9d. each, by THOMAS KEATING,79 

St. Paul" 8 Churchyard, London. Retaii by all Druggists, &c., in the World. 


GHERWOOD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a Box, are recom- 


mended as being second only to “ Price's Patent "—Betmont, VACRHALL. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Superiority of the 


The Jurors of Cuass2 have awarded a PRIZE MEDAL for the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
Sold by all Grocers, Ch Oilmen, &ce. 
| ‘EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
COLOURED EN AMELLED BASE for “Teeth, we pee 
or ee! com: 
International Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3.536. ‘Single Teeth fi Sete from Five Guineas. 
ree. For the nd efficacy of of their vide Lancet. 


IR JAMES MURRAY'S PATENT FLUID MAGNES 
CORDIAL CAMPHOR.and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the sige and 
At all the chief Druggiste, and the Works, 104 Strand, London ; with Dispensing Jers 
MAN N’S APPROVED MEDiCINE—an_old-established 


p= 


: 
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A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of his Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

Offices, Rovan Excnaxor, Loxpon: Branch Office, 29 Pars Mars. 

OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 

GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 

Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 

Holland, 


by Earl of Leven and Melville. 


William Davidson Eon. Hon. Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charles Robinson, ren. 
Alexander Droce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Erie Carrington Smith, Ee Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfeil, Esq. William Soltau, Esq. 
rt Amadeus Heath, Esq. coupe Somes, Esq., M.P. 
i William Wallace, Esq. 


n Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 
OTICE.—The usual fifieen days poured for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling due at 


Christmas will expire on Jan 
— and LIFE ASSURANCES 1 may be effected with this Corporation on advantageous 


tern the Life Department, a= hers are granted with participation in Profits, or, at lower 
Premiums, without such participa 
ena Roversanary Bonus, on British Policies, has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on 
su 
Equivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persens who preferred 
that form of 
he divisions of Profit take place every five years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be ie insured on one life, 
This Corvoration affords to the Assured — 
participation in Profits,—with from the liabilities o: 
rate of Bonus e.ual to the average returns of Mutual Societies,—with tne cunaealee of 
a = invested Capital Stock. 
The advantages uf modern practire—_with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Cewrcry anv a Hatr. 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps, within or United Kingdom, free of charge. 
Royal E. ROBERT P. STEELE. Secretary. 


HE. “LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £1,350,000. 


Loxpvon Boarp, 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq., & WM. SCHOLEFIELD, Fsq., M.P., Deputy-Chairmen. 


John Ad*is, William Macnaughtan, Esq. 
C. 8. Butler, Ross D, Mangles, Esq. 
Bagh .E.C MP. James Morley, 
illiam P. e, Bart. Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 
enry V. E William Nicol, Esq., M.P. 
ne, Swinton Boult, Esq., 
Secretary to the Company. 


In he me Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain paid to Government oy this Company 

was £34882, and in 1861 it was £61,833, being an increase in five years of £29.95) 

In 1869 the Fire Premiums were £313,725 ; in 1861 they were £360, fraps being ~3 increase in one 
year of 216.405. The losses paid amount to 22,500,000, and all claims are with liberality 
and promptitude. 

All fire policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed on or before January 9, 1863. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


(pis SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 
Heap Orrice—No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


18 THE 
LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Resov 
‘The Realised Fund in Possession exceeds 
The Annual Revenue exceeds 


BONUS FOR 1882. 
Secured by effecting Assurances on or before December 31, 1862. 
The amount of advantage secured by effecting As-urances before December 31 may be 
—- thus :—Assuming that the next Bonus, to be declared in 1866, will be at the same rate 
that declared at 1859, a Policy for «1000 will receive the following 
ADDITIONAL BONUS. 


If effected on or before December 31, 50 

If effected after December 31, 1862 6500 
Bonus on Policies issued on or December 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Lowpox. 
Central Agent. — Hugh McKean, 4 Exchange Buildings, 
reen; 


8. 49 Pall Mall; Benton Secley 
& White, A t, Bank of of England. 


HE GREAT LAXEY MINING COMPANY (Limited).— 
be paid on avplication, £1 On allotment, abd at three months from date of allotment" 
W. Dumbell, Esq., Belmon Tale of Man. 
Richard 


Manager. Rowe. 
Glyn, Mills, & Co., London; Messrs. Dumbell, Son, & Howard, Isle of Man. 
pen for to Acts 
which has hitherto worked a celebrated — pF in oe Isle of Man, and also to raise 


additional capital to further nd val 
These Mines have been in o ratio Ya about forty 4 
256,00 plant paid in 420 on each £100 share, besides from 140,000 to 


pate | worked they are ae from £500 to £600 


fa lode ok tn the nett, will 


capital AY the purpose 
the profits from the whole Mine. 
The Laxey Mining Company (Limited) offers a certain di ividend of 12 to 15 per oat, shortly 
d from already developed, whilst at the same time it offers 


reasonable expectation | of an early paying Mine Snae-fell. respecting w which | Professor 
Warington Smyth, Goverames’ t Inspector of the Crown Mines, “ The 
of the lode is sc bold, and that of the ore so massive end ctreng, that 1 could ft | 
« of itasa speculation.’ on 

Detai! rospectuses forms of ication to 
Mr. Thos. Th af the Company's Offices, 2 Old Jewry Chambers, London, BG 


H. J. x D. NICOLL’S FASHION ABLE KNICKER- 
DRESS for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, also the Eton and Harrow Suits, 
ready use.—114, 116, 120 Street ; 22 Cornhill, 


H J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS for 


H. J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE PALETOTS se 
* other OVERCOATS for Gentlemen are ready for inspection or immediate 

London ; and 10 St. Ann's 


NDIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLEN! NY, next 
to House, Strand, forward Lists the’ 
Outate to for every aj ment. with Prices of each Article. THRE? PRIZE MED 
awarded for TH PoHERS KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, INDIA GAUZE WAIST- 
COATS, and INDIA TWEED SUITS, which can only be procured at this Establishment. 
152 Strand. 


TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION.” — Clothes of best style ond 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. 


free by 
a4 Chae Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon.) COOPER & CO. 


(CHAN DELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Osten, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 1807. 


O GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel; vias Lames, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
welve Persons, from ¢ . Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from 22. All 
marked in Plain 
Ornamental Glass, English wand Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
orders promptly executed. 
LONDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxronp W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manoracrory and Seow Rooms, Broan Stazer. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION ARTICLES, to be really 
~~ should be useful in their adaptation, novel in their manufaeture, elegant and 
in design in quality, and yet coonemnient f in cost. Ali these conditions are com- 
Bised i in ‘he multi rious productions displayed by Messrs. MECHT & BAZIN. in their Show- 
4 Le hail Street, and 112 Regent Street, London, and comprise objects from one 
shilling five hundred each:— Photographic Albums, Inkstands of every description, 
‘Tea Chests and Caddies, Work-boxes, Cases of Scent Botties, Writing Desks in wood, leather, 
and papier maché, Smelling Bottles, Carriage Bags, Keticules, Piaying-card Boxes, D 
Cases for ladies and Splotting Books, Lett Dressing Bags (fitted), Despatch Boxes, Chessmen, 
Envelope Cases Books, Letter Weighers, Cases of Instruments, Razors in cases, 
Backgammon and Boards, iiagatelie Tables, Carte de Visite Portraits, Pocket Books 
with and without in mother-o'-pearl, tortoise-shell, and leather 
Needies in cases, &c. Catalogues a “tree on apphcation.—1i2 Regent Street, and 
Street, don. 
r | YABLE KNIVES and ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS for CHRISTMAS USE, at Messrs. ES BAZIN'’S, 4 Leadenhall Street, 
and 112 Regent Street, London.—Catalogues post-free. 
BA AGATELLE TABLES for CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENT, 
all sizes and prices, at — MECHI & BAZIN’S, 4 Leadenhall Street, and 112 Regent 
Street, London.—Catslogues post-free. 


ONDUN ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, | 


;_and Marine Assurances. Incorporated by Royal Charter a.v. 1730, Offices, No. 7 Royal 
and 7 Pali Mall. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wn. Fred. Pollock, VP. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq., V.P. Peter Martineau, 
John Charles Dares’ ne, Esq. John Alldin Moore, 
Lord G. H, Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alexander Morison, M. D. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. John Charles Temeles, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Richard Twining, 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, sa. 


The | apmamspacpas established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 
The vente ene its Members, no portion of the same 


either for x asin“ “yy * Offices, or for commission to 
During t century ite existence has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and for 


y ju ‘HE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
ess. in SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 

or “* sOMMIE KER,” the ONLY Paize Mevat or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any in their Report. page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 2014: — 

“ The Somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, heal thy, and moderate in price;" --“acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;"... . .' ‘it is comfortable.’ 

To be obtained of most re: table U hoisterers aaa Beddin or 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, "ES Cc. 


MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1863. 
Contaixs: 
A SONG BY BALFE. 
A SONG BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
A QUADRILLE BY MUSGRAVE. 
A VALSE BY LAURENT. 
A POLKA BY MONTAGNE. 
Price 3d.; post-free, 4d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


The invested capital, 31, 1861, Five and a half sterli: fat 
The reserve as a basis ure 
divis " att PRESENTS. — All the following Books are 
Under the Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to partici; and in the same condition as if the full price d:—Beeton's Book ¢ 
t, t m n Management, 
t premium, and will become entitled to rateable share in the bonus to "be mad made in oultry and Domestic ‘Animals, 3s. 3d., ato. Beeton's 
URRENDER OF Poxicins.— value is on surrender, without any men ib. at H ite Me rae olde Caskets t,a Treasury 
Loans on — The Directors will advances on deposit of the Policies. ay [ng Amusemes ates ary) "Treasury of Tales 
A Court every Wednesday, from 11 to | o'clock, to receive for Young People, 38-, pub. nt 5s.; 3 Howitt’ 8 (Mary) T. New Favourite Tales for Young 


of Directors is held is for 
‘ew Assurances ; and a Short Account of the Society may be had on application, sonenailip or 
post, at the Office. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


(CHARTERED BANK of AUSTRALIA, and 


Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 
With agencies and branches at Denteg, Colne. Rangoon, Singapore, Hongkong, and 


Corporation buy and sell bills fe encom » payable at the above-named places, issue 
letters of credit, undertak e the p of dian Government and coher securities, 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms for Shien may be known on application. 


CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION, Limited (established | 


1858), 125 Gresham House, London, pc. 


Directors. 
Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P.. M 
it Hon. Viscount 


ry, Esq. i. 
Pridesux 


Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Bankers — Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. 
The Disectore are prom on 
Canada, terest cen! annum aran Association, 
HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


pub. 5s.; Pict is of Eve land, ith ngravings, 3s. 
Round Gemes for at Uncle Tom's Cabin, pub. at “wind 
Sports of the World, 5s., pub. at 


8. & T. Guszrr, 4 1 Copthall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. 
Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
and improved, in cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; or, bound in calf, £2 2s. 


uch enlarged 
W#! VEBSTER S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
UAGE. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Caaunery A. Goop- 


RICH, Profesor in Yale Coile 
ae guish it, and to put before those who are ty of such a book 


tical pur poses of 
y of Definition.—2. Pron Pronunciation Intelligibly Marked.—3. Cony 
mology Obsolete Words.—6. Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling.—7 
8. Cheapness. 

The volume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 pte, 68 Saget. and will be found, on com- 
parison, to be me ofthe ext books ever issued. "In this New Edition, One One Hundred and 

added, wi tany 
with, che determination that the of the “shalt be maintained, and 

it shall keep pace with the requirements ot the and of ft education, 
Proprietors have added to this New tion, under the editorship of Professor Gor 

ae Table of Synonyms.—An Appendix of New Words.—Table Of Quotations, Words, Goris Phrases, 

Genuine Edition, the of the of Webster's Complete 


freehold | isin dto., 1,624 witha of the A 
& Co. Gr bridge & Sons, Bell & Dal A. & 
to &Co., Whi ‘0. dy. 


Please to see that no other Edition le 
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A Splendid Gift Book with 72 
"THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. Edited by Professor AnstED 
« An engstlent book well cones well written, well illustrated, well printed. It is the 


produce of many hands, and every 
London: Wa. H. Pion w. 


early ready, } vol. 8vo. 
(THE HORSES of the ‘SAHARA m and the MANNERS of boned 
DESERT. By E. Davumas. Senator. With Commentaries by 
Ewin Aup-ni-Kaper. Translated from the French by 


London : Wau. H. Arsen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Lady and Sir Charies Morgan, 36s. 
[LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS ; Autobiography, Diaries, 


hing — Including Letters from Jerome, Madame Bona- 
Marquis Abe: Rarl of Aberdeen, the Earl of 
‘arlisle, Lord Melbourne, Lady Caroline Lamb, Lont Cloncurry, Lady Stanley, Darniey, 
the Countess of Cork and Orrery, Leed rd Macaulay. Lord Erskine, Joseph Hume, Danie! 0’Con- 
nell, Sheil, E. Jenner, Latayette , Countess Guiccioli, Moore, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
‘Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Hi Rev, Syduey Smith. ac. 

London: we, H. Auten & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Just published, cloth limp, 2s.; or cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
({OMMON LIFE SERMONS. By ‘the Sev. J. ERskmne 


Cranes, M. of St. Michael's, Derby. Containing Serm on Bargain Driving 
of Man's Daily Labour—Some Temptations of Trade—The of t the Parish — Young 
—Mothers ond bie sters— Over-dress—Causes of Ra. ness—The Drunkard and his Rescue 
Gospel of the Body—The Sin of “ Leasing ""—The Raees—ke. 
Jowx Morean, 10 Paternoster Row. 


paper case, 12s. 6d. ; half-bound, 15s. 


Edition” Fated by Sir James Crank, Bart., M.D., 


AN N ANSWER (Seriatim) to ) to BISHOP COLENSO’S Work, the 
and Book of Joshua Critically Examined.” By the Rev. F. W. Fowzea, 
B.A., Solus Cambridge, and Curate of Bathwick. 
London: Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Bath : R.E. Pracn, Cheltenham: G. A. Witt1ams. 


With 


Diagrams, Ss. 
"THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL’S LECTURES on ASTRO- 
London : Marsnatt, & Co. 


New Edition, Emgrovedsand sod} Reduced in Price (1862). 
624 pages, crown 8vo. -- 


HE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: a Practical 
System of Modern Domestic Cooke ary con a Compen- 
for Invalid 
various Branches of Domestic Economy. Ly Mistress Mancaner Dons, of the 
St. Ronan’s. Eleventh Edition. 
: Ovrver & 


Edinburgh 
London : Marsnatr., & Co. 


COMBE'S WORKS on HEALTH and EBUCATIOR. 
MANAGEMENT of INFANCY; ney for ~ Use of Parents. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
*«* The Eighth Edition, in smaller type, may still be wal sewed, 2s. 6d.; or eloth, 3s. 6d. 
TI. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH and MOCRETON. Fifteenth Edition. 
Edited by James Coxe, M.D. Sewed,3s. 6d.; or cloth, 4s. 
Ill, ON HAGESTION and DIET. Tenth Edition. Coxs, M.D. Sewed, 


(THE TIMEREEPER j "the SKY.—A Series of Historical and 
Chronological Diagrams, from the Creation ‘to’the year of our Lord 1861. Also, the 
‘Timekeeper in the’ Sky on a single shect,2s. 6d. ‘Survey of the Timekeeper, &c. |s. | 
“ We canconfidently recommend this work to all who are either i Ch logical 

Science. or are in search of a method appealing at once tothe eye and to the magnates; by | 
which the great events of History may be securely fixed on the memory.” —Musew | 
London : Srawronp,6 Charing Cross, 8. W. | 

| 


Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Second 
or, Hygienic Medicine. By Enwarp W. 
BED. Edin. Univ., Physician to the Samatoriuin at Sudbrook Park, 


Surre; 
“4 “ A book of consummate ability.”"— Press. 
London : Jonn New Burlin Street, W. 
y. demy 8vo. 
TREATISE on the "CON TINU ED FEVERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, By Cuances Murcanon, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.,Senior Physician to the London Fever .and Assistant-Physician to 
Aiiddlesex Hospital 
London: Parker, Son, & Bornn, West Strand. 
Royal 8vo. Second Edition, 28s. 


NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry 
Gray, F.R.S. Lecturer on Anatomy, at St. 's Hospital. near 400 Wood- 
cuts, from Original irom de by the Author an 
__ London: Parner, Son, & West 


Bv0. lés. the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 


‘THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its relation 


the  Piaerr f Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Arracr Hztrs. 
Vols.d-and ol. LIL, 


Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 
THE. COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and | 
UNTRY : a Selection fromthe Contributions of A.K.H.B. to “ Frazer's Magazine ;" | 
with xz Occasional Essays. 
London : Parnrn, Sov. & Bocnn, West Strand. 
‘This day, erown 8vo. 9s. 
TTHALATTA; or, the Great Commoner: a Political Romance. 
By the Auther of “ Catarina in Venice.” 
London: Parner, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
ype MARINI; or, the Mystery Solved: a Tale of 


London: Pan«er, Sox, & Boonn, West Strand. 
Just ready, 3s. 6d. 
EMS: an Offering to Lancashire. By Camistrva Rossrrm, 


W. Isa Crasc. and others | 
and Published for the Art Exhibition tor th e Relief of Distress in the Cotton Districts. 
perp FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
VICTORIA PRESS OFFICES :—83, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C., AND 
9 GREAT CORAM STREET, W.C. 


Post 6vo., with a Photegraphic Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


of the Rev. J. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L. 8, 
Fn 8,, F.C.P.S., Reetor of Hitcham, and Professor of Botany in the University of 
By the Rev. Laxonanp Jenyns, M.A., F.L.8., F.G.S8., F.C.P.S 
Vax Voonst, | Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth, 4s. } 


TBLE TRUTHS with SHAKSPEAREAN PARALLELS ; 


from Scripture, Moral, Doctrinal, and Preceptial, with Passages Illus. 
trative of the feet tre Text, from the writings of Shakspeare. 


‘London: Wurrracra & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Just published, a cheaper Edition, | vol. crown 8vo. toned paper, cl: 


MEDITATIONS on DEATH and ETERNITY. _o—e 


from the German by Freprrma Rowan. 
The erptente of this volume were selected by the Queen, and by her desire translated by we 
Subsequently, however, Her 


F. — and printed for Her Majesty for vate distribution. 
aaa gracious permission to Miss Rowan to publish the se ection. 


THE ‘OCTAVO LARGE TYPE EDITION (an exact fac-simile of wately printed 
for dier Majesty), 10s. 6d. may also-still be had. anes 
: Taiswer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


day is published, | vol. svo. 400 closely printed pages, 10s. 6d. 
pms An Historical and Critical “Survey of the 


A, - of GERMANY frem the Earliest Period to the ERA of GOETHE. 
‘av Sonnuve, First German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
London Tetensr & Co.,& Davin Norr. 


ASSELL'S HISTORY of ENGLAND continued from the 


Death dows to the Present Tims; profusely Dlustrated, Nos. 1 & 2now 
ready, id. al 


Seinenaaaa vol. cloth gilt, bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. 
(JaSSELL'S ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, containing about 


tena Ty cenkd beat most impossible to select a more elegant and interesting Volume for a 


or New Mear's Gift, 
Casset, Perren, & Garr, Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 
Now ready, 2 vols. in 1, demy 12mo. cloth, 16s. 


"THE PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY, &c. By Dr. Beaet. 
+ W. Waxsroox, 23 Brydges Street, Catherine Street, Strand Strand Easy, 7 Middle 
Queen’s Buildings, Brompton ; and, by order, of 


NEW SONG. — THE FACTORY GIRL.” FRanNcIs 
itle. Published for the the FUND. 
Now ready, 


herr DE LA RUE.& CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 
the'Pocket or the Desk. “Detail | In variety of sizes 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


| 


2s. cloth, 3s 
& Lenton: & Co. 


INTEGRITY of HO SORIETURES, and their 
"the of th Trini t Attacks on, the 
Perpetual Curate Curate. Published by 

London : Masters, Ald 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Part I.—ACCIDENCE. 
Part IlL—VOCABULARY. 
Part I1l.—SYNTAX. 
By Rev. Ww. Tocnmuns, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Head Master of New 


Parts I. and II. are published separately. 
Part ILL, in the press, will appear fmrmadtetity, 
Oxford : Suarrea & Rose. London: Bert & Daxoy, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, Is. 
THE 5 BISHOP of LABUAN: a Vindication of the Statements 


i ing the Borneo Mission, eateined 4 in the last chapter of “ Life in ny Forests of 


the Far Spencer Sr.Joun, late H.M. Consul-General in Borneo. By the Avrnon. 
169 W.; and all Booksellers. 
th, corrected to 1862, 6d. 


of every Country in the known World. Population and Area of 
ations are also given in an » including the Census of Great Britain in 
whole cartuly revised Uy 
* Also, 18mo. cloth, 5s. ; roan, 5s. 6d. 
Trea. Panerss Tane, Cheanside. 


Ismo. cloth, free by post, !s. 


GCHONBERG ’S (C. L.) CHAIN RULE, a Manual of brief 
Commercial Arithmetic, applied SS Simple and Compound. Dirce tand Inverse; 
Diseount, Barter, Interest, Simple or Profit and Loss, Fractional Numbers, 
Exchange, Tare, &c. 
*«* In Germany, the Chain Rule has for a considerable time been used by men of business 
and conductors of sehools. 


London: Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 
CORN ELIL NEPOTIS VITA ILLUSTRIUM IMPERA- 
TORUM, ad Fidem optimorum Codicum Castigate. With Notes by the Rev. G. B. 
London : Wirr1am_ Teroo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
“Weare clemmin’! Will ye not help us?” 


LS, AD) of the DISTRESSED OPERATIVES. — The Editor 


blished anew Edition of his illustrated Work, entitled 
ps Life s at and“ Seckal Sketches” in Aid of the Fund for the Relief of the Distress in the 
Manufacturing Districts. 

“A nicely got-up book for English hearths and hom ts interesting gas and 
numerous illustrations it of patronage. cordially 
recommend the work.” —Morning Advertise: 

“ A charming book, charmingly written.” Guardian. 
“Ttis a beok which may be es y recommen ded to children: "Critic. 
“ Marked by a freshness and purity of feeling.""_ Sunday Times. 

“A book for the fireside and summer shade. "— Pupil Teacher. 

Post-free from the * Guardian * Office, Bury, Lancashire, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
London: Kent & Co. Manchester: E. Staten. 


Bebe HOMILIST, Third Series, enlarged, 9d. Monthly ; 


Half-yearly Vols. 
ble to as besides other matter each 


is 
| onan contains outlines of © ten or more Sermons. One of the most thoughtful and eloquent 


religious serials within our knowledge.” —Church of England Monthly Review. 
London : W. Kewr & Co., Paternoster Row, and —T Booksellers. 


OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGAC 3s a New Novel, the 
Author of Secret,” Number of “ TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE,” ready thisday. 1s. Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


This day, uniform with “ FUNNY FELLOW,” complete, is. 


GQOMETHING TO LAUGH AT. Gorgeously and Grotesquely 
— London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


OTICE.—A TANGLED SKEIN, by AtBany 
jun., now ready, in 3 vols., at all the 
London: Catherine Street. 


This day, ornamental boards, }s. 6d. 
mae of a TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. — The 
thls deep and peculiar interest. It is full 
London: Grorer Vickers, Angel Strand. 
Price 1s. 6d., or post free for 20 
(THE LIVES, LOVES, and ADVEN TURES of CHERRY- 
COMB and SILVERTAIL, with: 112 Comic Sketehes. 
Londen : Rovtrrner, Warwe, & Rovriepor, Farringdon Street. 
Just ready, in a neatly-printed fep. vol. . 
Sa CE ELUOIDATIVE of SCRIPTURE, and net 


ANTA GONTSTIC 


wells. ‘The Dr. 
y Impossible—7. The of the Fixed Stars: their Distances and 
formerly or of Mathematics at the: Distances and 
ee 
Elementary Course of Mathematies.” 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ths woo bythe London Companys. om, negatives 
[HE INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART of the AGE; or, 
Joun Ac tor of th Yes ok of Fags tot Go 


London: Hall Coutt, E.C. 
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[THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — Advertisements for 
sariant® 4 New Series, should be sent to the Publishers by the 23nd,and Bills by the 24th 


Trisxen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Ten ere BAR MAGAZINE, No. 26, for JANUARY 1868, 


will be ready December 23, 1s.—Contents: 1. John archuent’s Legacy, by the Author 
Augustus Sala: No. 1V. 


Lady Audiey’s Secret, —2. Breakfust in Bed, by George 
Madness 3. ‘The per Press of Americ 
Gaptein by the a Blind. Man Saw the Internationa! Exhibition—6. 
Old Times of Thieving—7. Aurora Floyd: Chapter XXX VIL. The Brass Button by 
Off the Scent; XX XIX. Talbot Bulstrode makes Atonement 
for the Past—8. Off the Raiis_9. Education, Ancient and Modern. 
London : Temple Bar Office, 122 Fleet Street. 


On December 23, 1s. the New Year's Number of 


ST. JAMES’ S MAGAZINE. — Contents: 1. Madeleine 

‘ovel, by the fete of “ Whitefi 2. Strange Lights—3. The 

by Alb King. he Mission of Ticket Men—s. A Tangled Skein 

bany Fonblanque, jun.—6. Chamois Hunting—7. to be a The Re’ of 

ee Pompadour—9. A New Comedy of Errors—}0. 10. Bpisode of American War— 

ir. The Disinherited, a Tale of Mexican Life and Adventure—l2. A Story for the Young of 
ou-ehold. 

Now ready, 5s. 6d. each, elegantly bound in scarlet cloth, gilt, back lettered, Vols. I. to V. of the 

ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
Cases for binding the volumes, 1s. each. 
London: W. Kerr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. December 20, 1862. 


INTENTS: 


py Domini_1862—Portugal—Education : Normal Training—The Literat: 
of Spain gend of the Alhembra. intenticide and How to Meet It—The Growth of the 
Social World Union of Inst itutions—Presiden t Lincoln's Messaze—Social Classics: m 
on the Correction and Reform of C. The Day, i all the Current Social Topics. 
The Monthly Part for November is now ready. 1s. 3d. 
Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 


[HE SCULPTORS’ JOURNAL and FINE ART 
AZINE, a Monthly pay 6d., on January 1, will contain the most interesting 
cen for the Architect, the the A the Student, the Artist, the 
Amateur, and the Public. 
8. H. Linprry, 19 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Order of any Bookseller. 


COTTAGE BUILDING. — SANITARY BUILDING 
APPLIANCES.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains :—Fine View of New 
Pulpit, Doncaster Chureh—Engineering and Architectural Appliances—Fine Views of Oxfurd 
and Lincoln Cathedrals —Guildford—The Surrey Hospital—Cottage Building, and Sanitary 
Appliances (with Illustrations)— Training in Manchester—Portiand Breakwater— Albert 
emorials—Railway Matters—Metropolitan Board of Works—Doings in Burnham Church— 
ype Work men’s Tools—Church-building News—Provincial New &e. 
4d. ; by post, 5d. Office, | York Street, Covent Garden; and ali Booksellers. 


No. I. (New Series), 100 pages, Illustrated, 6d. 


"THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
Convers : 
iers ; or, the Story of .G. 

the Black Prince's Page. By J.G. Edgar. With 

Il. Reuben Davidger, seventeen years and four months a captive amongst the ks of 
Borneo. By the Author of* x Wild Sports of the World.” Illustrated by A. S' 4 

III. The Cadet Corps of the London Rifle Volunteer Brigade. Illustrated by E. Skill. 
IV. The Young Norseman. By W. B. Rands. Llustrated by Robert Dudley. 

V.A 4 cating V Voyage from the Thames to the Tyne. Illustrated by J. W. Archer and 


VI. How Teeerthinies Stocked. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustrated by H. S. Melville. 
VIL. The Boys at the Big Guns. By Francis Young. Illustrated by M. Morgan. 
VIII. A Night in an Observatory. 
IX. Skating, with Illustrative Diagrams. 
X. The Story of the British Navy. By E. FP. Roberts. Illustrated by H.S. Melville and 
Mrs. Fynes Webber. 
XI. Upimthe Alps. By Captain Wraxall. With full page Illustration. 
XII. Chemistry. By W.G. Howgrave. 
XIII. Carew, the King of the Gipsies. 
XIV. Puzzle Pages. By C. H. Dennett. 
London: 8S. O. Berron, 243 Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ice by post, 7 stamps, No. AG 
VERY Bo y's MAGAZINE. 
The Adventures of 


Rob “to IV. By James Grant. 

Christmas Day. A Poem—Iy Games for Christmas. By Geonor Fornesr, M.A. With 

2 Hiustrations Tie Story the Holly Branch—Sam Spangies : or, the History of a Harle- 

LandII. By With an Illustration The Guardship of the 

By A. B. Epwarvs. Llustrated—Riddies—The Boys 
of School Life. 


ire. A Story for Christmas kve. 
Guilton. 
: Revrreser, Warne, & Farrincdon Street. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 
This day, 8vo. 2s. 


A CHARGE to be DELIVERED to ie ee of the 


of LONDON, at his Visitation on D b Campzrit, 
of London. 
Jonx Mornay, Atbemarlc Strect. 
This day, with Portrait and Vignette, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY of LORD BACON’S LIFE, By W. 


Herwortna Dixon, Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. 

“We think Mr. Dixon deserves well of the public, for having written a 
narrative of Bacon's life ; and for having combined great vivaeity of siyle with a thorough po | 
patient investigution of fact." Parthenon. 

“ Even those who differ most widely in their estimate of Bacon from Mr Dixon, must admit 
that this story of his life is told with great ability, and will be read with great interest.” 

Notes and Queries. 
3 of ingent 's Life’ is a creat improvement on his previous effort. What- 
from his memory, hasbeen 


Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


WORES OF DR. ROTH, 
Physician to the Private Orthopaedic, and Medico-Gymnastic Institutions, Glowecster Place, 
1, HANDBOOK of the MOVEMENT CURE. With 155 
Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
2. CURE of CHRONIC DISEASES by MOVEMENTS. With 
90 Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
3. HYGIENIC TREATMENT of PARALYSIS and PARA- 
LYTIC DEFORMITIES. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
4. PREVENTION of SPINAL DEFORMITIES; especially of 
Lateral Curvatures. With 60 Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


5. THE RUSSIAN BATH. 8vo. is 
6. — SKETCH of the MOVEMENT CURE. With 38 


ith Medal at the International Exhibition 1862, for 
London: Groomaamer & Sons, 5 Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
fe NEST HUNTERS; or, Ardveuteres in in the Indian Archi- 
Datrox, Est Author of “ The White Elephant,” &. Fep, 
DUCHESS of TRAJETTO: the Author of “Mary 
Powell.” Post8vo. Uniform with “ 
ARTHUR MERTON: a Story fo for the the Young. g ie J. B. 
or, The Last Days of Jerusalem.” Frontispiece. 


Anrnvr Hari & Co., 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
“LAYS OF ROME. 
New Edition, fep. 4to. cloth, 21s.; well bound in 
morocco elegant by Rivitre, 42s. 


ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN — 
ROME. With Ilustrati riginal and from the antique, by G. 
Scuarr, engraved on Wood by St 
a of Lord Macaulay's “Lays of Ancient Rome,” with “I 
and the “ “Armada,” in1Gmo. with Vignette, cloth, 4s. 
by Riviére, 10s. 6d. 
London: Loxcman, Grrex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill: 


LORD MACAULAY’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 
Library Edition, 5 ee or handsomely bound in calf by 
Hayday, £5 8s. 

HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from. the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord 

Macav.ay. 

LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES II. Revised Edition, with Portrait from 
Richmond’s Picture, and Brief Memoir by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
St. Paul's. Complete in 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, £2 8s.; or whole 
bound in tree-calf or calf half-extra by Rivitre, £4 4s. 

London: Loxeman, Greex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


“LYRA GERMANICA” WITH MUSIC. 
1 vol. fep. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d.; or, handsomely 
half-bound in morocco, 18s. 
HE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND; a Com- 
plete Hymn-Book for Public and Private Worshi ip, in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of England. The Hymns, from 
the “ Lyra Germanica” and other sources, translated from the German by 
Caturxine Wixkwortu; the Tunes, from the Sacred Music of the 
Lutheran, Latin, and other Churches, for Four Voices, with Historical Notes, 
&c., Compiled and Edited by SrernpaLe Bennett, Professor of 
Music in the University of Cambridge, and by Orro Gotpscumipt. 
London: Loxeman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 2Is.; or bound in morocco, 42s. 
OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 
1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, 


Sis. 64. ; or in 


Also a cheaper Issue, with a Portrait and 19 Plates, complete in 
10 vols. fep. 8vo, each 3s. 6d. Or, 
JOAN Of ARC | BALLADS and METRICAL TALES. 
JUVENILE and MINOR POEMS. 2 vols. ds. 
2 vols. 7s. CURSE of KEHAMA Od 

THALABA 6d. | POEI’S PILGRIMAGE to. WATER- 
MADOC 3s. 6d. LOO, and MISCELLANIES ,,.3s: 6d. 
RODERICK 3s. 6d. 


‘This wes | Poems ; of matter is Copyright 
Author. contains, | property, herefore cannot form part 
fiographical Profeces and Netes,meny Thoe- of any reprint of an early 
sand important Emendations of the various edition. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH “ THESAUR' 
Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 

classified and arranged so as to Facilitate ~ Expression of Ideas and Assist in 

Literary Composition. By P. M. Rocer, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, &c. New Edition, corrected. 

“ Dr. Roget's * Thesaurus’ is fall of suzges- who are so indolent or gonad 80 ignorant 
tions, and exhibits the extraordinary ricliness, or so negligent, as to ‘habit of t ) ny of 
fulness, and flexibility of the English lan- their mother tongue a 
guage. We recommend itespecial to writers fabricating new words Rw 
who seem to imagine that they give strength | phraseology; and, fionily, to-all whe honestly 
to their style by adopting Soevion words, desire to ave at command a copious vocabu- 
; those also who use lary and the entire resources of the language, 
their own language loosely and carelessly; to whether for speaking, public or conversa- 
as many as labour under (on misfortune of tional, for translating, or for original w: 

which | composition.” —clectéic Review. 


being spell 
happen to be fashionable 3 3 vo those persons 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ORIGINAL EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL.” 
2 vols. 4to. with numerous Maps, Plates, and Wood Engravings, cloth, 48s. 


HE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 
W. J. Convpeanr, M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam! and the 
Rev. J. S. Howsox, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate institution, Li nears 
Edition, with ali the Original lilustrations. 
“We doubt if modern literature = its heart is 
tre: atise more comiete or ven ; and 
in its design and execution. It be to e those coutral eraths 
small merit of the work tat, while it extracts round whic): it has cee accessory and 


information from every source, an matter. Thesacred chro- 
spirit of Christian faith, accompanied by a iricle has never before had such diligent.and 
manly love of truth and eundnen ot loving labour bestowed on it.” 


ment, it Edinburgh Review. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON ‘S ST. PAUL, the Intermediate 
ay a a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 


CONY. BEARE. and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, People’s. Edition, 
condensed ; with 46 Mlustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
Edition of this work, in quarto, somewhat fewer; the is without 
with numerous was completed the N 
in 1852; the ion, with fewer portion are slightly 
Illustrations, but af her cazefal revision, ap- to unilear readers. Thus each of the 
856. Edi and 


London: Lonomay, pati & Co.,.14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE TREATMENT OF CONVICTS. 
May now be had, 8vo. stitched, Is. 
QoME ARTICLES which appeared in “THE TIMES,” and 
other Papers, on the Subject of the I reatment of Convicts. 
London : Loneman & Co. Gloucester: E. Nest. 


Seventh Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. . th 
passe THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By ¢ the Author of 
* Amy Herbert,’ “ Gertrude,” the “ Experience of Life, 
London: Loneman, & Co., 14 Ludgate 
NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S ESSAYS. 
Second Edition, revised, cloth, 14s. 


on SCIENTIFIC and other Subjects. 


the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. i Han 
D.C.L. Fellow of the Roya 
Second Ed! 


| 
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NEW EDITION OF CATS’ AND FARLIE’S EMBLEMS. 


Second 1 Ration, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with a Frontispiece, 60 large circular Pictures, 
and 60 Tail-pieces, engraved on Wood, and rinted within ornamental Frames, 
5 ate. hed in Grolier covers designed by the A 3; or £2 12s. 6d. bound in morocco 

viere. 


MORAL EMBLEMS, with Aph and Proverbs 
of all Ages and Nations, froma Jacob Cats Farlie. The Illustrations 
composed from Designs found in their Works by J. Leicuron, F.S.A. The Text 
tranelated and edited with Additions by R. Picor. 
“ The most nal and interesti th features of the volume. A 
most origi ing of these the artiste mane, 


gift-' um. artisti ‘ications of the 
“A splen ‘did ift-book. In respect of en- | prominen' tly f forth. We have seen nothing of 
graved illustrations, of type, binding, ond such Berfect eriividwality this year. As a 
accessories, its are as superior as ik it is especially to be 
literary’ material is sol 


: and what renders axiomatic form is most suitable to the 
its pos more striking ant marked dissimi- | nning of a new year, when the wisdom of 
larity from the works usually published as | the past should be ld | .as some account in 


ee The Times. plans for our A A he future; and its 
“The richness and breadth of colour abundance and will give it 
we have indicated as characterising the an enduring value." —Daily 
of Jacob Cats, have corresponding qualities in in 
London: Loyoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DR. W. BRINTON’S WORK ON FOOD AND DIGESTION. 
Just published, post 8vo. with 48 Woodcuts, 12s. 
N FOOD and its DIGESTION: bein ving an Introduction to 


Dietetics. By W. Batnron, M.D., Physician to, Lecturer on Physiology in, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


bed wee ey 1 confidently recommend Dr. Brin- thoughtful ions, and bearing evidenss 
ton's boo! a digest | throughout of the careful exercise of a 
of the latest and most reliable information on ment trained i in the best school of ecient 
the various = bjects —_— it embraces, with culture.""— Westminster "Review. 


much that is original in the author's own 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE “ LYRA GERMANICA.” 


1 vol. fep, 4to. in ornamental Gothic covers, designed by the Artist, 21s.; or bound in 
morocco antique, 36s.; or in morocco elegant by Riviere, 42s. 


YRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 


Festivals of the Christian Year. ‘Translated from the German by CATHERINE 
Winkworth. With about 225 Illustrations from Original ae | comprising Bible 
Landscapes, Scriptural Vignettes, Allegorical and Emblematical and Tail- 
Pieces, engraved on Wood under the superintendence of es LeicurTon, F.S.A. 


iustrath of this t “Those w! bow seen the ‘Moral Em- 

designed with tacts, ins a blems’ M John Leighton 

about this time last year will be best able to 

poetry and the scoot to Yaga the conceive the fecundity of invention, the 

belong. The general finish of the | vigour of feeling, and the purity of taste with 

H ic. —_ he has executed the task of scattering 
illustrated edition of ‘Lyra Ger- 


‘ures, or vignettes, with initial 
manica’ is likely to combine many suffraces letters, ers, and tail-pieces, over every 
for the first place among these annuals. Like page of the ‘Lyra Germanica.’ The en- 
Mrs. Primrose’s wedding gown, it wiil be graving of these avicm. which is in the 
chosen for texture as well as colour. 1 simple, minute, and vigorous style of the 
volume, as to print, paper, and binding, is as Dutch school of art, “Tag admirably 
ob SF excellence of the art of | with the character of the text. 
can produce.” ” Daily News. 

Saturday Review. 

London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Square fep. 8vo. appropriately bound, 10s. 6d. 
AXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOUR: being a 


Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four 
Gospels. Illuminated, in the Missal style, by Henry Noet Humruneys. 


London: Loneman, Gaeen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


MR. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED “LALLA ROOKH.” 
1 vol. fep. 4to. in ornamental covers, a or, gy bound in morocco by Riviére, 


R. TENNIEL'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MOORE’S 


“LALLA OKH ;” containing 69 Original a a engraved on Wood 
‘by Dalziel ing 5 Initial Pages of Persian Design by T. Sutman, Jun, 

“Mr. Tenniel’s Ill i dussioms, abounding with the most delicate 
and exeeuted in a spirit harmentome com- pes of ph: and touched with 
pletely with the poet's idea." —Building News: true spirit of the East."—Atlas. “ 

* This is one of the most beautiful éditions de handsome Christmas-book which Mi "8 
luxe we have ever seen.”"—Critic. “ We shall works id in ‘Lalla il 

not specify our favourites among Mr. Tenniel’s Mr. niel, is a genuine drawing-room 
designs, but recommend all who wish to make tion of a famous drawing-room poem.” 


2 a riate gift to a lady to choose ‘ Lalla Examiner. “Mr. Tenniel has produced some 
for the purpose, ond allow the fair exquisite pictures illustrative of the Eastern 

seclglonts to select the favourite passages a poetry and fancy of Moore's famous work, 

the favourite illustrations for themselves.”— 

London Review. “ It does re often fall to our 

lot to review so beautiful a book as Moore's 


to the drawin; ream or | mony A. table. "—Sun. | the test iltustrative achievement of any 

“Mr. Tenniel’s single hand.” —7imes. 

imbued with the pitt of the poem—languid, 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


New Edition, with Portrait, now ready, 7s. 6d. 
ANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a Soldier's Us, 


from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. 
by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Second Edition. 


“ This work has a euliar cere ofitsown | truthful, generous, and modest nature, 
and a peculiar ~~ gp ° ve read no from hastily devouring any quanti 
book for a long time w hich us so literary as it comes 


deeply as this ; and the reader will derive in- from the press — especiall 

finitely m benefit from quietl tit to drawn trom, ws 

Pons retending letters and journals of this ao, uM security 
le soldier, and Feflceting on tives, for thelr 


sections, and unfulfilled purposes a 
London: Loncman, Gaesn, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE DOCTOR.” 
Square crown 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 12s. 6d. 
HE DOCTOR, &e. the late Roserr Sourney. Com- 
plete in One Volume. Edited by the Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. Joun 
Woop Waster, B.D 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Fep. 8vo. with Medallion, cloth, 5s. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the REV. G. CROLY, 


LL.D. By Ricaarp Herries. 
Inge volume containing a great deal of "—John Bull, 
“Mr. ng's work has been carefully executed.” —A thence 
“London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 


THIRD AND ‘CONCLUDING SERIES OF SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
“ VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.” 
May now be had, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

\ TICISSITUDES of FAMILIES: Essays and Narratives 

illustrating the omnes ———e. of Fortune in he history of our Noble 
Houses. By Sir Bernarp Burke, L ., Ulster King of Arms; Author of the 
* Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. Third Series, completing the work. 

ii ries —_ 4 have been fully revised and corrected 

128. 6d. each, may also be had. pol nine hes. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
[THE EOLIPGE of eee or, a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic. 


“The main design isto apply Butler's we think that the Socratic weapons have 
great argument to some recent men ideation tions | never, since the time of Pilato, been wielded 
of Deism. He has thrown his reasoning, for with more grace and spirit." 

the most part, into the form of dialogue ; and Quarterly Review. 


Also, Third Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH, by its Avrmor. 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GODFREY memes: 7 WORKS ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES, 
ATIONS, AND RELIGIONS. 
vol. 4to. with Illustrations, £3. 
[HE CELTIC DRUIDS; or, An Attempt to show that the 
Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies who emigrated from India, and 
were the Introducers of the First or Cadmean System of Letters, and “~ Builders of 
Stonehenge, of Carnac, and of other Cyclopean Works in Asia and Europe. 
Goprrey Hiceins, Esq. 
By the same Author, 2 vols. 4to. £5. 
ANACALYPSIS, an Attempt to draw aside the Veil of the 
Saitic Isis; or, an Inquiry iuto the Origin of Languages, Nations, and 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF MAUNDER’S 
TREASURY OF BIOGRAPHY.” 


1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s., or calf lettered, 13s. 
AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: consisting 


of Memoirs, Sketches, and Brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of ail 
Ages and Nations ; forming a co ~~ Popular Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
Twelfth Edition, revised, corrected, and extended to the Present ‘lime ; with an addi- 
tional Supplement. 
The New Supplement to the “ Treasury of Biography” comprises, amongst several 
others, memoirs of the following distinguished persons lately deceased :— 


The Prince Consort De Quincey » Mure, Colonel 
Barry, Sir C. Donaldson, Dr. Napier, Sir W. 
ef Jerome Dundonald, Earl Paigrave, Sir F. 
Braidwood, J. Elphinstone, Lord Pasley, General 
Browning, E.B. schakoff, Prince Powell, Baden 
Bunsen, Graham, Sir James Spence, W. 
Campbell, Lord Herbert, Lord Stephen, Sir J. 
Cavour, Count Hunt, Leigh Stephenson, Robert 

ly, Dr. Irving, Washington Wilson, H. H. 
Czartoryski, Prince Jameson, Mrs. Wilson, James 
Dalhousie, Lord Macaulay, Lord 


Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s, each “ Treasury,” 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE; 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TRE: ASURY; 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY ; and 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


EMOCRACY in AMERICA. By ALEXIS DE TocQueEVILLE. 
Translated by Henny Reeve, Esq. New Edition, with au Introductory Notice 
by the Translator. 

“We cannot conceive a more opportune ; the world since, twenty-five years ago, 
venture at this moment than the appearance | first portion ot this seommenty on the 
of a new edition de Tocqueville's was 
*America,’ when hep and bly he 
come to the test of a tee fact, which fy so startling a testimony to 


e that the years which 
and grave changes which have passed over tha the ears whi Save 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, I vol. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
LLICE: a TALE, By L. N. Comyy. 


“ A 
and religus type, posse of the 


it has a warmth and tenderness of feeling 


domestic 
ligious be, possessing very consider- which awaken the sympathies of the reader; 
able merits. 
revolvin its teachings are effectively yet 


home circle, 
: Lonoman, Gasen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


~ London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
GLEIG AND BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


Just published, 8vo. with numerous Plans and Maps, and a Portrait, “Tern by 
permission of Mr. Graves, from a Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., cloth, 15s. 


IFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, partly from the 
French of M. Brialmont, partly from — Documents. By the Rev. G. = 
Pak M.A., Chaplain-General to H.M. Fi New Edition, condensed into 


nas not been waitten Yet. | sources, and he has led tn the his re- 


leig has 
atest hero as it Tas not been itten yet. he has filled in the outline of 
has made ry use of ye which for 
ve 
haps no parallel. French and Eng | entirely satisfactory. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


N EMOIRS of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY HAVE- 
LOCK, K.C.B. By Crank Second Edition, thoroughly 


revised. 

ese fresh’ Memoirs of Sir Henry Have- | writer's mind is in portent harmony with that 
total by one of his wife's family welock himself, the 
with an affectionate admiration which the fan oF vie in every ct the better for the 
reader will not fail toshare. We obtain from boint view from p+ have been 
them the | intimate acquaintance with | written.”—aaminer. 
their hero; and as the religious tone of the 


"‘henteds Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


COMPLETION OF MERIVALE’S “HISTORY OF THE ROMANS.” 
7 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, £5 6s. 


TORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By 
the Rev. Cuartes Merivate, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Vors. I. and II. comprising the History from the First Triumvirate to the Fall of 
Julius Cesar. 
Vor. III. to the Establishment of the Monarchy by Augustus ..... 
Vors. IV. and V. from Augustus to Claudius. 
Vo. VI. from Nero to the Destruction of J 1 16s. 
Vo. VII. from the Fall of Jerusalem to the Death of M. Aurelius.......ssoe+s+--168. 
“Ww safel jounce Mr. Merivale’ ed the le at different dates, but men 
work ver table us, well ‘entitled of a and blood, swayed by human passions, 
take rank beside the la one of Gibbon, and often weighed down b yan ever increaaing 
Grote, Arnold, Thirlwall,and Milman. Nor conviction that their bu’ was one 
is it alone to the scholar that these pages will too heavy to bear. It is to be noted, that the 
be acceptable. They form no et 5 and labo- historian has designedly termed his work the 
rious summary of i : Ro rather than 


cul from 
sources, bristling with references meee iittle Rome. He has thus termed it, because it was 
iy to interest = yy reader. Mr. | not intended to contain only = story of 


328. 


erivale has reg e history of the | political Rome, but to embody of 

Upper Empire a, a whole; “and Rey! his civilization as well as that of arms, of 
has e effect Kdeas as well ss of Roman ection: and 2 

of damping an vivid impossible to deny that we from 
to give his readers a very lively portraiture of Merivale's pen a interest 

n these eopastan an us, jan | during the period pper 
and no mere cold abstractions, Dee. 


differing chiefly from one another in having 
London: Loncman, GREEN, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
NOW READY, 4d. 
SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE, 
FORMING THE 
EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Containing : 
11S LEAVING IT TILL CALLED FOR. HIS DRESSING CASE. 
11S BOOTS. HIS BROWN PAPER PARCEL. 
HIS UMBRELLA. HIS PORTMANTEAU. 


IS BLACK BAG. HIS HAT BOX. 
IS WRITING DESK. HIS WONDERFUL END. 


Early in January, NO NAME, by Mr. Witkxre Cottrys, will be 
completed ; when a New Story, by the Authoress of 
“Mary Barton,” will be commenced, 
ENTITLED, 
A DARK NIGHT’S WORE. 
This will be followed, in March, by a New Serial Work of Fiction, by 


CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 


Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


Att THe YEAR Rovsp is published in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; in 
Monthly Parts ; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXIX., for JANUARY 1863, will be published on Tuesday next, Dec. 23. 1s. 
CONTENTs : 
I. THE PINES OF HAMPSTEAD; sa Dream of Christmas Eve. 
Il. THE HISTORY OF ALMANACS. By Tuomas Warounrt, F.S.A. 
III. HOMELESS. 
IV. VINCENZO ; or, Opies Rocks. By Jonx Rerrivs, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
“ Doctor Antonio,” 
Chapter 20.— 4 Pilot in a Troubled Sea. 
and Gents of the First Vacation. 
22.—Spoken in the Wheel. 
Vv. THE GAME OF WIIST. By W. P. 
VI. THE WATER-BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby, . CHances 
Author of Westward Ho!" &c. Chap. VI. 
VIL = a ae @ Meditation for All. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
ntleman. 


WIIL POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE GOSPEL, By the Rey. J. Luxweiyn Davies. 
IX. MARITIME RIGHTS OF BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. By Wut 
HORNTON, 
z,* ALL’ ITALIA;”" Filicaia’s Sonnet. Translated by Sir Kixostron James. 
XI. THE BISHOP AND THE PHILOSOPHER. By Marruew Arnot. 


Vols. I. to VI. are now published, handsomely bound in 
cloth: 7s. 6a. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 
Will be published on the 3!st instant. 


(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES, — 


No. XLV., JANUARY 1863. 6s. 


Contents : 
ENGLISH CONVICTS : WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THEM. 
THE LITERATURE OF BOHEMIA. 
BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hvoo. 
INDIAN ANNEXATIONS : BRITISH TREATMENT OF NATIVE PRINCES. 
‘THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 
GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 
THE RATTAZZI ADMINISTRATION. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
*,* Adverti for i ‘ion must be sent to the Publishers immediately. 
London : Taiiawen & Co., 60 Pat ster Row. 


‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXVIL. (for 
JANUARY), will be published on Tucsduy, 23rd Testhat, with 4 Illustrations, Is. 
ROMOLA. (With Illustrations.) 
we What Fiorence was thinking of. 
Ariadne Discrowns Herself. 
XXXVII—The Tabernacle Unlocked. 


SOCIETY. 
INDIAN COSSACKS. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Iilustration.) 


THE SCIENCE OF’ GAROTTING AND HOUSEBREAKING. (With Woodcut Iitus- 
trations of Implements, § 
RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON DURING THE WAR. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR 1862. By Georoz Mac Dowatp. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part V. (With an Jilustration.) 
MODERN TAXIDERMY. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 27. ON SOME CARP AT SANS SOUCI. 
GOOD NIGHT! By Garexwoon. 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Lrrerarons . . Memoirs Audley's Secret. Mire. Halliburton's 
book to the Channel Islan: Origin 
..... Effects of Barth's 1 the Nerves 
Excitors or Controllers? Variabi of ebuln. Are 
Expea, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Early in January will be published, 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, M.P. 
Vols. I. and I. bringing the Events to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. 
To be completed in 4 vols. 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, 8vo. 12s. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 


‘With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. 


By Lord MACKENZIE, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE ONLY —_ Ry WHICH A PRIZE MEDAL HAS BEEN AWARDED 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1862. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 
With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map separately, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas. 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 64. 


For Reviews of this Atlas see “ Times,” 1961; “ Athenwur,” Aug. 10, 1861; “Saturday 
Review,” Aug. 17, 1861; “ Examiner,” Aug. Sept. 25, 1861; 


A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready at all Libraries, and to be had of all Booksellers, 


THE LIFE, TIMES, AND WRITINGS 


OF THE 


BISHOP OF EXETER. 
By the Rev. R. N. SHUTTE. 
8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “NOVARA:” 
Austrian Expedition Round the World. 
Vol. III. and concluding Volume, 30s. The Work complete, 3 vols. royal 8vo. £4 10s. 


SUCH THINGS ARE. 
By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Now ready, 3d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK. 


Illustrated by John Leech and John Tenniel. 


“PUNCH” OFFICE, & FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Mr. Russell’s American Diary. 
This day is published, with a Map, 2 vols. post Svo. 2is. 


By WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D. 
*,* wonk cones The , and is altogether distinct from the 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.c. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 


On the 21th inst. will be published, 7s. 6d. the Fifth Volume of 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Handsomely bound and Illustrated with many Engravings on Wood. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE euneaes 
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3 vols. 3is. 6d. | 
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BOOSEY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


This Establishment offers greater advantages to the Subscribers than any other Library in 


Subscribers paying Two Guineas annum have the use of Twelve Pieces of Music in 
London, and nty Pieces in the ._ They also — gratuitously the St. James’ 
‘Alem. "a splendid vere of ill d Music, p very C. Price One 
Guinea (to non-Subseribe 

Subscribers have the use of Four Pieces of Music at one time. 

The Yee 4 comprises the most — collection of Standard and Modern Music, a 

of which may be post free, Is. 
particulars from: 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONAL AGENTS. 


MUDIE wishes to t Fifty or One Hundred additional 

of Popular Books, UN A NEW PLAN, in London and the Suburbs, wud Principal 
Towne 4 and Watering Places. 

Respectable Booksellers (not Librarians), and others who may desire to improve their 
connexion and increase their income, and who are to give security in proportion to the 
velue of the stock consigned to their care, are invited to. apply immediately. 


MUDIE’S POPULAR LIBRARIES. 
PROSPECTUSES NEXT WEEK. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuairnman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Es@., M.P. 


Sunscription — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK 


Central Offices : 25 Pall Mall, S.W. * 


Just published, fep. Svo. 6s. 6d. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; 


Or, the World of School. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Completion of Thomas Hood’s Works. 


Just published, iltustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and Humorist, Photograp! 
C. Waikins, from the Original Painting by Lewis. 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited, with Notes, by his SON. 


Containing all the Writings of the Author of the “SONG OF THE § ad "a | 
Own,” ist aud 2nd Series, excepted) that can be discovered wae vn 


search and inquiry. 
7 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, W. 


Eleventh Edition (Corrected to December, 1862). 
Dates and Facts relating to the History ef Mankind from the most authentic and 
recent Records, especially interesting to the Historian, ' Members of the Learned 
Professions, Literary Institutes,.Merchants, and General Readers. 


Just published, 1 handsome Library vol. beautifully printed in legible type, cloth, 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 
Relating to all Ages and Nations: 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


Comprehending Remarkab'e Ocenrrences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, Laws t 
Goverment of Cuuntries—their Progress in Te Industry, Liters Arts =e 


A their Ci 
Religious Lustitutions, and particuiarly Of the British 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, 


others ex 
Fa Oid English Divines, or other Standard 
Tales of Taies ; 


‘THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Just published, Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS 
Preached before the University of Oxford. 
Second Series, from MDCCCXLVII. to MDCCCLXII. 


By SAMUEL, Lord Bishop of OXFORD, 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen ; Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Just published, 8vo. in wrapper, Is.; by post, Is. 6d. 


| THE TEACHER’S OFFICE 


AND 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SPIRIT: 


A Sermon preached in Winchester Cathedral, 
on Monday, October 13, 1862, on the occasion of Opening the 
New Diocesan Training College. 


By SAMUEL, Lord Bishop of OXFORD, 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen ; Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


(Published by request.) 


| OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


THE REV. PROFESSOR STANLEY. 


Just ready, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE BIBLE: 
ITS FORM AND ITS SUBSTANCE. 
Three Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Chureh, and Regius Professor of ‘Ecclesiastical History. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS 


Preached before the University of Oxford and in Winchester 
Cathedral 


By the late DAVID WILLIAMS, D.C.L. 
‘Warden of New Colleze, Oxford, sad Canoe of Winchester  formeriy Head: Master of 


WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
“THE PENNY POST.” 


The “ Penny Post ™ has so long been before the public as an established favourite, that it isnot 

to wher to its early history, and the reasons which influenced these who set it on foot. 

Twelve years ago, when it firstentered upon the field of its labours, it alone. gd 
were many Penn) Mavazines of @ reli ious cha acter, but while many were protessed! 

orgens of Diss nters, there were nove which the Church of Engiand cou.d ciaim as up ting 

and enforcing her principles. Since that time several have been ished with more or less 


success, 

The “ Peony far from complaining | of fair rejoices to see Be but at the 
| game tiene, tf the pesition of be weil as the eartiest, in the field, it 
must continually be on the watch for any tte tnt aotles may be within its ‘reach. 
from the remission of the Pa, er Duty, «nd partly trom other causes, time seems to have 
arrived when the proprietors m ght, with every prospect of success, Enlarge the Magazine, 
while retaining the old ive of One 

his Entargement wil, not only refer to the extra quantity 

the same, there will be more matier for the money, and ey At 
time, too, several improvements wiil be ‘aate in the manegement of the Magazine, s0 as to 
render it at once one of the mest en) as Magazines issued. 

One y each month only. 

Apply to the nearest bookseller or Newsman at once. 


“THE PENNY POST.” 


An Illustrated Magazine of healthy Reading suited for Old 
and Young, Rich and Poor. 


THIS MAGAZINE IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF BACH ‘MONTH. 
Articles on Practical Relizious Duties ; on | octrinal Questions ; on the Work of the Church 
heh eal! fur the attention of Churehmcn. of 
4 w a given, sume enforce hs 


Country and Home Life; Parish Incidents; tc. ; Histerieal Tales, 
t Essay: of Lives of the 
i 
Biography. x tn this department @ series of “ Lives of 
with several beautitul rations, drawn and engraved Other 


Bi a iue time fullow. 
land Seientifle Articles, with: in plain and familiar 
wil fran ne to time be i 


Corner. ‘A series of short, amusing Tales for Children, will appear during the 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant 8 d Keeper of. the Library of the Royal Institution of Geeat Britain. 


‘EDWARD /MOXON «& CO.,'44 DOVER STREET, W. 


Letters cui Chareh Events, detatling what is pasing jo, Parliament effecting 
Church, at fo aski and ri will 
itor’ an or ny answering tons, 
‘Enlarged to Thiet two THustrations in every Number. ‘One 


To be obtaimed of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


SCHOOL MANAGERS & TEACHERS. 


Tue Revisep Copz or Epucatioy, lately issued by the Committee of 


Privy Council, requires that the children of a school be grouped ee | 
to certain prescribed Sranparps of proficiency in Reading, W 

tation, and Arithmetic. A New Series of Reading Books, awe ing mania 
reference to these requirements, is accordingly indispensable. Hence the | 
Series — prepared by an Inspector of Schools, assisted by others experienced 
in the work of education—to which we now beg leave to direct the attention | 
of Teachers and School Managers, under the title of 


CHAMBERS’S 
NARRATIVE SERIES OF STANDARD 
READING BOOKS. 


The two objects which the Editor of the Series has had in view are: 


1. To furnish the means of teaching to read rapidly. 
2. To interest the pupil in reading. 


It is manifest that these two objects naturally fit into each other, for the 
most interesting reading must be that whereby the child will be best induced 
to read and re-read, and thus to acquire facility in the art. Accordingly, 
from the first page of the Primer to the last of the Srxru Stranparp, the 
books remain true to their title — that is to say, they exclude all that is not 
narrative —every lesson being cast in this form, if we except the poetical 
extracts. 


In carrying out his objects, the Editor has arranged that each book or 
SranpDArD shall consist of lessons at once easy and thoroughly consistent 
with progress. It will thus be evident to every Teacher, that unless he 
selects for his sehool a Standard-book containing lessons constructed on one 
uniform plan, the children whom he presents at the end of the year to the 
Inspector may be all unexpectedly rejected on some difficult passage. In 
the present series, it has been deemed of importance that each Standard 
shall contain a year’s work, and no more — assuming, of course, that there 
shall be frequent revisal. The pupil must be made sure of passing, and any 
arrangement of each book which fully secures this will also secure a sure 
and sound progress in the art of reading. Not only has each book been 
carefully measured by, and adapted to, the Standard set down in the Code, 
but the graduation of one book in relation to another has been the subject of 
equally careful consideration. A child who has mastered Sranparp I. will 
find Sraxparp II. quite within reach ; and so on, as he passes from one 
Standard to another. 


The Narrative Serres is farther characterized by a feature of great 
importance. Each StanpArp embraces the Privy Council requirements in | 
Writing, and Writing to Dictation, and the first three Standards also com- 
prise the Standards in Arithmetic. By this arrangement the pupil is saved 
expense, and the teacher much time and trouble. 


The earlier Volumes are illustrated with Wood Engravings. 


The Inrant Scroo. Primer, for children under six years of age— see 
Revised Code 40, 6 (1)—and the first two SranDarps, will be ready early in 
January, and will be shortly thereafter followed by Sranpanps IIL, IV., 
V., and VI.; the following, as far as can be at present judged, being the 
prices of, and number of pages contained in, the different books : 


PRICE. 
InFant Schoo: Prmien about 36 pages... ... 
Sranparp V. 1s, 6d. 
Sranparp VI. ove 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 


EDIN > 
D ber 10, 1862. BURGH AND LONDON. 


LAURIE’S: ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 


In course of publication, in Quarterly Volumes, from January 1863, 
each Volume in square 18mo. with 6 full-page Illustrations, . 
price One Shilling cloth ; or Ninepence sewed, 


THE SHILLING 


ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 


ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, FAMILIES, AND WORKING MEN. 


BY J. S. LAURIE, 


Editor of the “ Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books,” &e. 


Three Volumes are now ready, viz. : 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, and 
CHRISTMAS TALES. 


The object of the ENTERTAINING LIBRARY is to provide the young, 
and, generally speaking, the less educated portion of the community with 
books which they will find readable. 


Many similar projects have been started, and have failed. The Proprietors 
of the present LIBRARY believe that those failures are to be ascribed to a 
fundamental deficiency, which, with proper attention and care, may be fully 
supplied. 


In undertakings of this kind, too little allowance has been made for what 
may almost be termed the repulsiveness of a book to the untutored mind. 
Children freed from irksome tasks, and working men wearied with a hard 
day’s toil, cannot possibly be induced to read until they find out what a 
wealth of entertainment is concealed under the hard, ungraceful forms of 
typography. Nothing appears more certain than that they will not read at 
all, unless materials are placed before them which are calculated to arouse 
their interest and enchain their attention. 


The practical problem, therefore, to be solved is, to furnish a selection of 
works which will appeal to that dominant principle in the human breast, 
the love of pleasure. The aim of the Editor of the ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY is to provide an ample and varied repast for the gratification 
of this instinct. The concentration of his efforts upon this single point will 
give the present series of books its distinctive character. 


A glance “at the sources upon which he has already drawn will, it is 
believed, convince those who are acquainted with English literature, that 
such volumes as the ENTERTAINING LIBRARY promises to contain 
will necessarily tend to enlarge the intellectual views, and to direct and 
strengthen the moral sentiments of every reader. But the prime end kept 
in view will be to afford, in a wide and liberal sense, pleasure and amuse- 
ment; and to this end whatever bears more directly upon the 
utilities of life will invariably be held subordinate. 


Volumes preparing for publication, uniformly with the above three, quarterly, 
from January 1863 : 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. 

EVENINGS AT HOME. 

HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
And other Works. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14 LUDGATE oe 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AFRICAN HUNTING, from the Natal to 


the Zambesi, Lake Ngami, Kalahari, dens 1852 to 1860. By Wittiam CHaRrLes 
Batpwiy, Esq., F.G.S. 1 handsome 8vo. vol., with 50 Ilustrations by Wolf and 
Zwecker, and a Portrait of the great » 2ls.; or in morocco, 42s. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. The 


New Work by the Author of “ East Lynne,” and “ The Channings,” 2 vols. post 
8vo., is now ready at all aries and Booksellers. Third Thousand. 


THE PROPHECY. A Novel. 


Racnet Butter. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Woon. 


Popular Edition, with Illurtrations, 6s. 


By Lady 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


Popular Edition, with Ilustrations, 6s. 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author of 


“ Life in Tuscany.” Post 8vo. with fine I , 10s. Gd. 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, Engineer. 


By Jusepa Devey, Esq. 8vo. with a Portrait, Ids. 
“ Full of popular 


FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND ; or, 


The Outside and Inside of Australia. By W. R.H. Jessop, M.A. 2 vols. 2Is. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. Popular Edition, 50th Thousand, 5s. Been Edition, with all 
the Illust:ations by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S’~ FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. Twelfth 
Editiun, 8vo. lus. Gd. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. I. History of 


1 Svole. IT. Ew during the Middle Ages. 3vols. III. Literary History 
vols. Twelfth Edi 10 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. Fifth Edition, 7 vols. post 
each 5s. 


FORSTER’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 


WORKS. I. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. II. Arrest of the Five Members. ILI. 
Cromwell, Defoe, Steele, Churchill, Foote. 3 vols. Second Edition, post 8vo. each 12s. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD CHAN- 


CELLORS of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of George ‘ourth. 
Fourth: Edition, 10 vols. post 8vo. each 63. athe 


ROWLAND’S MANUAL “of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION ; its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vi 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYP- 


vil 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes 


and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition, Plates, 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. 


Vur 
MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON;; with his Letters 


With Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition, Plates, 6 vols. fp. 8yo. 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS; 


and Ji Is. his Sox. 
fad By ith Notes and Illustrations. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS; wane 


Palestine, Europe, the Red Sea, Hymns, &c. Portrait, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO’S LIST. 


NO NAME. By the Author of “The Woman &. ae" 
vols. post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


-—The issue is ‘unavoidably postponed for two three 
aprointment arrangements are made the distribution of on the day 


MYSELF and my RELATIVES: a Novel of Home Life, 
MR. HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW WORK. 
THE BOYHOOD of MARTIN LUTHER. By Henry Mayuew, 
Author of «The Peasant-Doy With 8 Illustrations by Absclon- 
A NEW BOOK BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 
THE POET’S JOURNAL: a Poetical Biography. | Bayarp 
Tayzor. Post Svo. cloth, 5s. On Monday. 
MR. SUTTON’S NEW WORK ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
THE COLLODION PROCESSES—Wet and Dry. By. Tuomas 
Svrrox, B.A., Editor of “ Photographic Notes.” 18mo. cloth, 3s. 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
THE CANOE and the SADDLE: Adventures among the 
North-Western Rivers and Forests. By Tazopoae Wixruror. Post Svo. cloth, g 
POEM ROMANCE. 
THE GOLDEN LINK. By Joun Wray Cuter. 8vo, 


cloth, 58. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RIENZI,” “MY NOVEL," &.—CHEAP EDITION. 
A STRANGE STORY. An entirely New Edition, revised. 
the Author of * Rienzi,” “My Novel,” &c. Printed on Lo Lge With a bean- 


lly execute’ Photograp! h of the Aut!or by Mayall, as ict a Vignette on 
iteel from a design by John Gilbert. Bev elled bourds, 7s. 6d. (Tus day. 


NEW PRESENT BOOKS. 


EARLY ENGLISH POEMS. [rom Chaucer to Milton. 


Comptes mens of the best Poetry during that period, with Bioz Notices. 
by the ret Artists. ‘1 vol. fep. ato: handsoun: ly bound ia clock, oie, 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. Complete Edition. Com- 
rising a Collection of the most celebrated Poems in the Engli-h |.anzuage, with 
But one or two exceptions unabridged, from to Tennyson. With300 itiuscrations 
from designe by the first Artists. 2 vols. royal 8vo. hait-buund, top-zilt, Koxburgh 
style, 33s.; or calf extra, 3 Guineas. 


SONGS and SONNETS from WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Selected and arranged by J. Howanp Sracwron, Esq. With 30 exquisite Drawings by 
John Gilbert. Fep. bevelled boards, 73. 6d.; moroceo extia, 


PRINCE ALBERT’S GOLDEN PRECEPTS: a Memorial of 


the Prince Consort; comprising Maxims and Extracts from Addresses of his late 
Royal Highness ; ey now, fur the fir.t time, collecred and caretul.y arranged. With 
on ndex. Royal | 6mo. beautifully printed on tuned paper, cloia, gilt edyes, 2s. 6d. 


SNOW FLAKES, and WHAT THEY TOLD the CHILDREN, 
By the Author of “ Little Bird Red 4 stro sted by i. Browne, 
Square temo. tevelied boards 


KINGSTON’S BOY’S ANNUAL for 1863. Edited by W. H. G. 
Kincsrow. With Il!uminated Title-page and numerous I!lustrations, 


%,_* A first-class Annual for young people oe of interesting travels, stirring adventures, and 
ries. 


THE STORY of PETER PARLEY’S OWN LIFE. From 
the Narrative of the late Goopricn, Esq. oar Parley). Edived_by his friend 
nang Faeeman. With 6 Lilustrations by W. Lhomas. Fep. cloth, 


THE STORIES that LITTLE BREECHES TOLD; and the 
Pictures that Cuantes Bennert drew for oe Dedicated by the latter wo his Children. 
Witu upwards of 100 Etchings on Copper. 4to. cloth, 5s. 


#,* A List of Illustrated and Juvenile Books sent post free on reccipt of postage stamp. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO. 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 


Now ready, Seeond Edition, revised, with Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo. 42s. 


LIFE of the RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Earl Srannore. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE: 


CONTAINING 


Contributions by the Clergy and distinguished Literary Men; 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS OF TIIE DAY. 


The FIRST NUMBER, for JANUARY 1863, with 12 Illustrations, 
will be ready on Monday, December 22nd, price ONE SHILLING. 


Contents: 


THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. (With an Mustration.) 
THE NEW CURATE: a Tule in Nine Chapters. (Illustrated by J. E. Millais, A.R.A.) 
Chapter, — The Small Room in Laura Place, 

di-coid from tie 

tipse of the Lone 

-—The Earnest 1. Saener. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN. (With an Illustration by C. W. Cope, R.A.) 
ARMY READING-ROOMS. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR IN THE EAST. (With 3 Illustrations.) 


HOW SUSY TRIED TO BE A HERUINE 
(With 3 Iilustrations.) a Story for Christmas in Four Chapters. 


Chapt.r I.—Susy’s Visit to London. 
_1L—Michacl Barton 
ILL—Romance at the ‘Farm. 
with Fire. 
TROLLOPE AND TIIE CLERGY. 
PICTURES OF LIFE: “Only Grandmamma |” (With an Illustration by 


EVE: THE DECORATION OF THE CHURCH. (With an Illustration 
LADIES” WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISI. 


DEAN MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS; containing 


Semor, Fall of Jerusalem, Belshazzar, Martyr of Antioch, Ann Plates, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CURISTIANITY: THE MARTYR. (With an Illustration by 
-D. n. 
CHRISTMAS DAY IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 
LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE'S AVENUE, 
FLEET E.C. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
760 
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December 20, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


13 Great Mar_poroucn Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 2 vols. 2 
“ All lovers of a good novel ati hail with delight another of Miss fictions.” 
—John Bull. |“ Never has the truth of that noble aphorism, * one of nature makes the 
4 ra tercsti t correctness of sty 
purity of tone, and elevation of feeling 


(GREECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
and Summer Travels in Greece and its. Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Tyanelated by by Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 
The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the public."—A th 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK’S 
NEW WORKS. 


NEW SCHOOL TALE. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, Gs. 64. 
NEW EDITION OF “KITTO’S CYCLOPAZDIA.” 


VOL. I. of a CYCLOPAEDIA of BIBLICAL LITER- 


ATURE. Third Edition. Edited by W. psay_ D.D.; assisted by 
Contributors. 


“Miss Bremer has many thin * by toll, Cx the King, the Queen, and the country, that have a 
& interest at the present time.” Miss Bremer's work is full of 
vivid and picturesque of Greek life and scenery.”"—Sun. 


TT IIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 

PRISON MATRON, Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 21s. “The suthoress am Bo 
out with rensc, good and good feeling. The phenomena of female prison life which 
she describes are most cu: us, and we consider to be as authentic as it is new in the 
form and details of its information "—The Times. 


DRIFT Woop, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 


the Rev. Joux D.D., F.R.S. vols. printed on toned paper, 2is. (Just ready. 


I ES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. The AUTHO- 
RIZED ENGLIsi TRANSLAT gam. Second Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 3is. éd. 
“ The merits of * Les Mis‘rables’ do not merely consist a the conception of it as a whole; it 
abounds page after ee we Getails of unequalled "Quarterly Review. “ Having 
carefully examined Mr. Wraxali's translation of this = novel we can conscientiously 
recommend it to the public, asa perfectly faithful version. In its present form ‘Les Misérabies’ 
stands a very fair chance ot having as wide a sale as the French Edition.” —Examiner. 


NGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Jutta 
Author of * Nathalie,” * Addie,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“ A pleasant contribution to the literature of thetimes. To this task Miss Kavanagh has 
brought knowlecze of her subject, ficlicacy of discrimination, and a genial humour which 
makes her sketches pleasant to read.” —A thenawn. 


THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by hi 1 Correspondence: 
By MRS; OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 
Mrs. Oliphant’'s Lite of Edward Lrvinz is copious, earnest, and eloquent. Irving,asa man 
and as a pastor, is 1 ot wane fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, powerful, and life- 
like witch a strong impression.’ '—Ldindurgh Review. 


RE -ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. An entirely 
tow by Millais, bound, “ Avery cheap and handsome new edition 
of worthy to pass freely from band to hand as @ zift-book 


LT: ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &e. 


TRAVELS i in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 


a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Capt. C. E. Banaert-Lenwanp, F.R.G.S. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 
Foster's Daughter.” 


SL. AVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 
Author of “ Grandmother's Money,’ ** Under the Spell,” &c. 3 vols. 

“*Slaves of the King,’ as a story, is superior tu =. of the author's previous works. It is 
developed with great skill.” —Post. “A very good stery.”—Observer. “ A cl lever novel. ‘The 
author has the art of exciting the reader's curiosity ont keeping it alive to the end. 

Daily News, 
"THE MAROON. By Capt. Mayne 3 vols. 
“* Phe Maroon ’ will rank amongst Capt. Reid's most popular works.” —Athenceum. 


MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. 3 vols. 


“* Marion Leslie ' is a story of told by one who knows all its 
well. Itis a genuine, hearty, human story, of healthy and unflagzing interest.""— /’ost. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By Grorce MacDonarp, M.A., 
Author of “ Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &e. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Horsr & Buacxert, Publish 13 Great Marlb h Street. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Thirty-second Edition, engraved, vol. handsomely 
edges, 3is. 
LODGES PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
“ The readiest, the most useful, and exastest of modern works on the subject.""—Spectator. 
“ A most useful publication.” "Times 
“ The best Peerage and Mi 
Hoasr & Beacnerr, Publish 13 Great Marlb h Street. 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Each work complete in eng volume, 5s., elegantly printed and bound, and Illustrated by 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech: Birket Foster, John Gilbert, 'Tenniel, &c. 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. Now comprising : 
SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN , DARIEN. By E. Warburton. 
NATURE. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. THE LAIRD of NORLAW. 
THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 
NATHALIE. By Miss Kavanagh. NOTHING NEW. By the Author of “John 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS about WOMEN. | Fulifax. 
Halifax.” LIFE of JEANNE D'ALBRET. 


By the Author of “Juha 
ADAM GRAME. THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED BIRES. 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. BURKE'S ROMANCE of the FORUM. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN'’S POPES. ADELE. By Miss Kavanagh. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author of oppo tm 3 LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax. “John 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. | GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. A BOOK about DOCTORS. 
SAM SLICK'S OLD JUDGE. NO CHURCH. 


“ The publications in this lil have all been of juality—many give information while 
P brary good quality. si 
& Bracxerr, Publishere, 13 Great Marlborough Stre2t. 
Published on the Ist of every Month, 3s. 6d. 


(CCOLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE and NAVAL 
and MILITARY JOURNAL. 

' This Popular Periodical, which has now been established above a quarter of a o cuter, 

embraces subjects of euch extensive variety and of such powerful interest #8 must render 

scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those professions for whose 

use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a succession of Ori.inal Papers on innu- 

each number com; emoirs 0! nches 

Reviews of either diately lating, 


imm relating tothe A Navy,or inyolving 

or or interest to members of either. full Reports of ‘Irials by Courts- Marti 

bution of the Army and Navy, General ers, Circulars 

Marriages, Obituary, &c., with Naval and Military nee of Month. 
This is one jest and m: sof w oa the British Press can 

8 wide field of entertainment to the general as weil as 


Globe. 


Super-reyal 8vo. ilazennsa with Plates, Maps, and Wood- 
cuts. 20s, 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 


MACKINTOSH’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. New 

ty Wuewerr, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
NEW EDITION, 1862. 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. New 


ition, contai all the New Boundarics and Latest Discoveries; a New Sketch 
Nap of "the Fede and Confederate States of, Arperica of. Italy, with 
New Divisions; New Map of China, and by a 
Index of 65,000 ames. Imperial folio, half-bound TA ves, £3. 


J. CRAMPTON, M.A. 


THE LUNAR WORLD: its Scenery, Motions, &c. 


By Rev. Josian Crampron, M.A., Rector of Killesher. Fourth 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S surprising TRAVELS 


and ADVENTURES. Numerous Illustrations, ismo. gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


BRUCE’S TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA. New Edition. 


5 Illustrations, and Portrait by C. A. Doyle. Square 12mo.cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


CASTLE of OTRANTO. By Horace Watpote. 
Fep. 8vo. Lilustrated, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES. 


Edited by Joux Banaow, F.R.S. Seven page Illustrations. Square 12mo. gilt edges, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT and WORK. A Series of 


Meditations. By W. Atexanpen, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


By Tuomas vez Quincey. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little: a Tale of Roslyn School. 


By F. W. Fanran. Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS to LILLIPUT.  Illus- 


trated. Fep. 8vo. gilt edges, Is. 6d. 
GUTHRIE’S GOSPEL in EZEKIEL. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco antique, !5s. 


GUTHRIE’S WAY to LIFE.  Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. By Rev. 


F. W. Fanaar. Fep. $vo. 5s. 

KITTO’S HISTORY of PALESTINE. Numerous 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. Se. 

LAMARTINE’S LIFE of MARY STUART. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES of BUNYAN, AT- 


TERBUKY, GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, and PITT. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS; or, the 


Story of My Education. By Hcon Muten. Tenth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


PARK’S TRAVELS in AFRICA. Nine page Illus- 


trations. Square 12mo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


POETRY and POETS of BRITAIN. By Danzer 


Scnymozovun. Post 8vo. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


/ROBINSON CRUSOE. [Illustrated by C. A. Doyle. 


Square 12mo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S POEMS. oy Illustrated Edition, 1 vol. 
pa pot toned paper, with lustrations by Turner, Foster, and Gilbert, cloth, 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. Author's Edition. 


12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
The TALES of a GRANDFATHER. By Sir 
Waren Scorr, Bart. 3 vols. fep. Svo. gilt edges, 15s. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
COMPLETE SB&TS. 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 100 page Woodcuts. 
_ Sivols. royal Bvo. 428. 
THE CABINET EDITION. With Vignettes. 25 
. Wels. fop. Svo. £3 10s. 


THE EDITION of 1847. With Frontispiece. 48 


vols, fp. Svo. 26 10s. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 48 vols, 


fep. £210 10s. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. With 204 Steel Plates. 


25 vols. 8vo. £12 12s. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. - 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Works are Now Ready : 
SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 


d 

THE NEW FOREST; its History and its eins. | 
By Jouw R. Wise. With 62 Illustrationsby Walter Crane, engraved by W. J. Linton. 
New Map of the Forest and Geological Smail 4to. printed on toned paper. 
and superbly bound, <1 Js. 

WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. | 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Mn VI. | 


s. 24 Large John ok Frederick 
le, Frederick W: numerous 
Small Vignette Drawings. Handsome Ty bound in cloth 


JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to AFGHAN- 


ISTAN in 1857. With an Account of the Country and People. By H.W. Betiew, 
Surgeon to the Mission. With 8 Plates. Demy 16s. 


LIFE in NATURE. By James Hinton, Author of 


“ Man and his Dwelling Place,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES: being an 


Enclishman’s Views of Men and Things in the North and South. By D. W. M:rcnext. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


LOST AMONG the AFFGHANS: Being the Ad- 


ventures of John Campbell (otherwise Feringhee Bacha) amongst the Wild Tribes of 
=. Asia. Related by to Hubert Oswald Fry, With Portrait. Post 8vo. 
cl 


SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


With Notices of some Charitable Sisterhood in the — Maroaner 
—. Author of “Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” Crowa 8vo. 


ENGLAND UNDER GOD. By the Venerable 


Archdeacon Evans, Author of“ The Rectory of Valehead,” &c. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS of MR. TENNYSON’S “IN 


MEMORIAM.” By the late Rev. F: M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


AFTER DARK. By Cottrss, Author of 


“The Woman in White,” &c. Library Edition, with 5 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted from the 


“Cornhill Magazine.” By W.M.Taacxeray. With Illustrations. Crown &vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


OUR LAST YEARS in INDIA. By Mrs. J. B. Sperm, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 9. 
REMINISCENCES of CAPTAIN GRONOW. 


Related by Himself. Second Edition. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9. 


STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. By Gerorce Henry 


ens Author of “The Life of Goethe,” “Seaside Studies,” “ Physiology of Common 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION and its INFLUENCE 


of WOMEN. By Sunnerr, one of the 
Authors of * Thoughts on Self-Culture.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 
STORIES of OLD; or, Bible Narratives suited to the 


Capacity of Young Children. By Haney. 
FIRST SERIES.—OLD TESTAMENT. PO, 7 Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 
SECOND SERIES.—NEW TESTAMENT. en 7 Mlustrations by 
Walter Crane. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
%s* The Volumes are sold scparately. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS; or, Early Life at Home. 


With 4 Illustrations by Walter Crane. Square 16mo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Cowrents: 
IN A MINUTE. I QUITE FORGOT. 
I DON’T LIKE. I DID NOT MEAN TO DO IT. 
I CAN'T DO IT. IT DOES NOT MATTER. 
I CAN Do IT. ZI DID NOT DO IT. 


I DON'T CARE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LEGENDS from FAIRY LAND. With 8 Illustra- 


tions by H. Sanderson. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of TUF- 


LONGBO and pie ELFIN COMPANY in their JOURNEY with IgTTLE © CONTENT 
Lay ~ = CHANTED FOREST. With 6 Illustrations by W. Sharpe. Fep. 8vo. 


SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD FICTION. 
NEW ISSUE (THIRD.) 


WHEAT and TARES. Reprinted from “ Fraser’s 
Magazine.” 


AMBERHILL. By A. J. Barrowcuirre. 
YOUNG SINGLETON. By Tarzsor Gwynnz. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asnrorp Owen. 


** The List of Fifteen Volumes previously published may be had of all Booksellers. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO:, 65 CORNHILL. 


| 


| 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEAPOLITAN COMMANDER. By 


C. F. Anastrono, Author of “ The Two Midshipmen, 
“ A glorious book for Christmas and the new year. It is as spirit incident as a 
Christmas pudding is fall of brandy and Daily Post. 


SCAPEGRACE at SEA; or, Soldiers at Sea 


and Sailors on Shore. By the Author of “ Cavendish.” Second Edition. 
CHRISTMAS at the CROSS KEYS. A Tale. 


By Kernen Author of “The Dall Stone House,” with tusteations by the Elder 
Dorrington, 1 


*| THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. By J Mrs. 


Hvssack, Author of “The Wife's Sister,” “ The Old Vicarage,” &c. 


_ On Monday, Dee. 22, will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Lllustrations, 2s, 


LIFE IN NORMANDY. 


Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, meg ag Natural History, 
and Politics, Drawn from WN: 


By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
MESSRS. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 


Are now Publishing : 
HORE APOCALYPTICA. By the Rev. 


FE. B. Evtiorr,M.A. The Fifth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with 


38 Lilustrations. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, £2 
Of this Edition the Author writes:—* Regarding 
carefully; adding wherever I ht addition , ARS improving the argument where 
m wovement seemed be and correcting on one o} two points, where mature 


as my fine! revision, I have made it 


i 
a —s) in the course of the last ten years had convinced me of the propriety of such cor- 
the the late Sir James wrote: in his 
arising out of 
were insufficient, all idea of Hom ¢ must aside.” 
ed, Nov. 3, 1859, that “ The * Hore’ of Mr. Elliott does credit to the 


And the Times remar! 
theology of the age. 


THE WHITE HOUSE at ST. REAL: a Tale 


for Schoolboys. Translated from the French of Madame E. de Pressenss. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEKDAY HOURS. 


By Mrs. Cargy Brock, Author of “ Home Memories.” With a Preface by the 
Lorp Bisnor or Wincnester. Crown vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE GOSPEL in MADAGASCAR: a Brief 


History of Christian Missions in that Island. With Engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CRAGSTONE COTTAGE ; or, Life in the 


Country. By the Author . aed Plants,” “Birds and Flowers,” &c. 


With cloth, 
or who have young persons around them in 


“We advise our readers who are paren 
they take an interest, to make a present to "Clerical Ji 


RAGGED LIFE in EGYPT. By Miss 


M. L. Waarety. With 6 Engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ow hen 
pet hoow we charming little book than Miss Whately's 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL; or, Scri ripture Ligh Light 


Questions. By the Author of “Plain Wi 
jot 
“This volume is a storehouse, not only of wise counsels, but of telling facts.” —Record. 


THE MOUNTAIN REFUGE: a Tale of 


the Vaudois. With Frontispiece, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
A well-told tal fo ded | of the 
ie, oun: on the Vaudois in the sixteenth century. 


THE SECOND MOTHER: her Trials and 


Joys. By Mrs. Getpartr, Author of “ Strength in Weakness.” 
Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


pretty and interesting recital of the trials which stepmothers to undergo. Itis 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY ; or, 


mye Love’s Chain: an Exposition of 1 Cor. xiii. By the ‘Author of “The 
ritish Soldier in India.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
A very good and readable book, well suited for Sunday use,” —English Churchmas. 


WATERS from the SANCTUARY: Stories 


18mo. cloth, 28. 6d.  [Justready. 


FIRST STEP in LIFE: Tales for the Young. 


By Mrs. Getpart, Author of “Strength in Weakness.” With Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo. cloth, bs. 


A Second Edition a the SPIRIT in the 


WORD: Facts gathered from a Thirty yet ee ee the Rev. W. W. 
M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Vicar Small 8vo. 


PERILS AMONG the HEATHEN; or, 


Incidents of Missionary Life. With a Preface the Row. J, Reawwat, M.A. 
Curate of Christ Church, T: Wells. Crown 890. 6 En- 
gravings, cloth, 5s. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET wee 
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cern With an Account of his Early Life, and How his Shoes got Worn Out. By House Ler. 

‘With 6 Illustrations by Sanderson. Fp. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Ce 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
December 1 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT: his PRINCIPAL 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES: with an Introduction giving some Outlines of his 
Character. Portrait. Svo. 10s..4d. 


THE BISHOP of LONDON’S CHARGE to his 


CLERGY, Dec. 2, 1862. Second Edition, Svo. 2s. 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 
Resources for Colonization. By Comr. Marxz,R.N. Map and 20 Illustrations. vo. lés. 


Iv 
REMAINS of ARTHUR HALLAM. With Preface 


and Memoir. Portrait. Fop. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vv 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


Earliest Period to the time of Alexander the Great. Fourth Edition, complete in 8 vols. 
Portraitand Maps. 8vo. 


vI 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH.—Abraham toSamuel. By Canon Sraxtey,D.D. Maps and Plans. 8vyo. 


vir 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of the 


ANCIENT WORTD ; or, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Chaldwa, Media, and Persia. By Prorzsson Rawirrsox. With Map and 230 
Tilustrations. Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. 


THE TAEPING REBELLION in CHINA; from 


Information collected on the Spot. By Comr. Bame,R.N. With 7 Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ix 


HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By James Fencussox. With 310 Tilustrations. Sis. 6d. 


x 


TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, for the Bp on mpose 


of collecting Cinchona Plants, and introducing Bark into India. 
With 2 Maps and 15 Lilustrations. 8vo. 


GONGORA: an Historical Essay on the Age of 
Philip III. and of Spain. With Translations. By Archdeacon Portrait. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 168. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. 


By Geonos Bonaow. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


Forming the Third Volume of Mr. Surues’ “ Lives of British Engineers.” With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


xIV 
FIVE MONTHS on the YANG-TSZE, with a 
Narrative of the Expedition sent to Explore its Upper Waters. By Capt. T. W. 
R.A. With Maps and 24 Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 


xv 
COLLECTED PAPERS in PROSE and VERSE 


(Original and Reprinted). By Mrs. Gaors. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN and 


CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. By Narzaw Davis. Map and 12 Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 


ANNALS of the WARS 0 of the 19th CENTURY, 


1800-15, By General Sir Eowarv Cusr. Vols. 1 and 2. (To be completed im 4 vols) 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK to the EASTERN CATHEDRALS of 


ENGLAND:—Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 6vo. 188. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Prac- 


tical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Fitzroy. 8vo. with 16 Diagrams on 
Wood, 15s. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Gzorcr 


Hartwic, Author of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders.” With 8 Chromoxy- 
lographs and 172 Woodcuts, 8vo. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in SOUTH 


* the District South-East of Adelaide. Bythe Rev. 
J.B. Wi PGs. 38 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON: a Narrative 


of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. Atcocr, K.C.B., 


H.M. Minister Pleny tary in and ~ 


1C0 Ijustrations in Tints and on Wi 
LOWER BRITTANY and the BIBLE, its 


Priests and Peo ~ with Notes on Civil and Religious Liberty in France. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: an 
Agricul:ural Memoir of the late PRINCE CONSORT. Prepared, with the 
Sanction and Permis ion of Mer Majesty the Quen, by J.C. Muwron. 4to. with 

(Nearly ready. 


THE STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H, Meare D.D. 
Vols. 1. and 11. 8vo. (in January. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


Critically Examined. By the mt Rev. J. W. “ee D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Parr I. Second Edicion revised. Post 8v 


THE HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL 


in all AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES. CHRISTIAN and PAGAN. 
Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By Wutiaw Howitt. 2 avo. 


PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. By 


the Author of * ‘Morning Clouds,” the “* Afternoon of Life,” and ** The Romance 
ofa Duil Life.” Post 8vo. 


THE CHORALE-BOOK ‘for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated from the German by C. Winkworta; the Tunes com- 
piled and edited by W. S. Bennetr and Orro Gotpscampr. Fep. to. 10s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


ofthe FRENCH and ENGLISU LANGUAGHYS: French 
aud English Dictionary,” condensed by the Author. Square ismo. 


THE GARDENERS’ ANNUAL for 1863. 


Edited by the Rev. S. with a Coloured Ilustration by Joun 
Legcu. Fep. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


SOLUTIONS of QUESTIONS in ARITH- 


METIC by FIRST PRINCIPLES By Wactia F.R.G.S., Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL 


FORCES. By W. R. Grove, Q.C., M.A., V.P.R.S. Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


SIR B. C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Parr l. Essays intended to Mlustrate sone Points in the Phy- 
Moral History of Man. Fourth Edition. Fep, #vo. 5s. 


TALES and STORIES by the Author of 
“ Amy Herbert.” Collective Edition, each Work ———- a single Volume. 
10 vols, crown &vo. cloth, gilt ed.es, 44s. 6d.; boards, 34s. Gd. of the Den 

orks may also be had separately. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & ‘CO. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. [This day. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH; a Biography. By 


Joun Forster. A Cheap Edition, with Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
[On Wednesday. 
Mr. Lever’s New Work. 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. With 


26 Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. [Next week, 
New Novel by the Author of “‘ Agnes Tremorne.” 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isaperta 


BiaGpven. 3 vols. post 8vo. [On Wednesday. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Work. 
ORLEY FARM. By Anrnony 


With 40 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy Sro. 22s. 
*,* A new Issuc is now ready. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cuartes 


DICKENS. A New and Cheap Edition, with a Frontispicce and Vignette by 
cus Stone. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


TAXATION: Its Levy and Expenditure Past 


and Future. Being ar Enquiry into our Financial Policy. By Sir S. Moxton 
Pero, Bart., M.P. for Finsbury. Demy 8vo. 


THE HISTORY and PLEASANT CHRONI- 


CLE of LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE and of the LADY of the FAIR 
COUSINS. Now done into English by ALExanper Vance, Author of “ Romantic 
Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [On Wednesday. 


Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of OBSERVA- 


TIONAL SEISMOLOGY; as Developed in the Report to the Royal Society 
of London, of the Expedition into the Interior of the —— of Naples, to 
Investigate the Circumstances of the Great D 1857. 
By Ropert Matter, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.1. &e. &e. Published by the 
Authority and with "the Aid of the Royal Society of ‘London. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations in Lithography and Wood, and Maps. [Now ready. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY in UMBRIA and 


the of ANCONA. By Tuomas ApoLPuus TroLtops. Post 8yvo. 
price 10s. 


THE GANGES and the SEINE: Scenes on 


the Banks of Both. By Sipney Laman Biancuarp. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK from 


PORTSMOUTH to the PEIHO. Edited by Watter Waite. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, 5s. 


THE DUTIES of MAN. By Joseru Mazzi. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 73. 
MARIETTA: A Novel. By Tuomas 


Apotrnus Trottope, Author of * La Beata,” &c. Second Edition, | vol. 


post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FRANCATELLIS ROYAL CONFEC- 


TIONER. With numerous Illustrations. Posi 8vo. 12s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. W. M. THackeray. 


Containing ‘Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” wor irch,” and “ Our Street.” 1 vol. 
square cloth, 7s. 6d, 


LAST POEMS. By Exmasern Barretr 


BrowninG, Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


ST. CLEMENT’S EVE; a Drama. By 


ae — Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” “ Edwin the Fair,” &c. 
cp. 8¥o. 


Mr. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 


called FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas Cartyte. Vols. I. and LI. 
#vo. Third Edition, with Portraits and 
Maps, demy 8vo. 20s. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Antuotty 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 15th, 


16th, and 17th CENTURIES. By Herr Freyrac, Author of “ Debit ai | 
Credit.” Translated by Mrs. MALcoLM. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 


H. R. Fox Bourne. With Index, demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE ENGLISH at HOME. Second Series. 


By Atruonse Esquiros. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


UP the NILE and HOME AGAIN. A 


Handbook for Tete and a Travel- Fang for the Library. By F. W. Farr- 
0U Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author, 
vO. 


THE WHIST-PLAYER: the Laws and 


Practice of Short Whist. Explained and Illustrated by Colonel Buytu. With 
numerous Diagrams printed in Colours. Second Edition, imp. 16mo. 5s, 


3,40s. Vol. IIL. with Portrait and 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Lonpon anp CAMBRIDGE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


Handsomely printed on toned paper, with Initial Letters, and bound in gilt cloth, 5s. 


SCRIPTURE SONNETS. By Mrs. Henry 


Bruce. 


ON CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION : an In- 


quiry into the Position of the One and the ew. in reference, I. To the 
Articles; HI. To the Liturgy; III. To the Canons and ‘ames. By the Rev. 
Heseat, M.A. 
*,* This work contains verbatim Dr. LuswinGcTon’s Ded delivered June 25, 
1862, with the Passages cited. 


Cheaper Edition, Third Thousand, 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his Sister, 
Jessis Airken WILSON, 


“ A worthy record of the earth-story of one of God's true angel-men.”—Nonconformist. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND, 


EMPEROR of the ROMANS. From Chronicles and Documents published 
within the last Ten Years. By T.L. Krnaton, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and the Inner Temple. 
“The merits of this book are real and a pasting ccezs shows real power without entoss 
Mr. Kington shows an unde: the time with wee 5 he has immediatel 3 he 
full appreciation of the an of whom he wri hero: 


_.. See When he, stope to take a general view ofa period, its ts and its actors, he 
of much tru ° 
mi ond rising often into genuine 
vols. crown 8vo. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP i in the HIGHLANDS; 


and Thoughts about Art. By P, G. Hamerton. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE SIXTH THOUSAND of the BOOK of 


PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. Selected and Arranged 
RounpeLt Parmer. Witha ignette by T. Woolner. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Large Paper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 


GOOD and EVIL; with Notes and Glossarial een 5 by W. Atpts Waicar, 
M.A., —o" College, Cambridge. With a Vignette of Woolner’s Statue of 


Lord Baco 
*,* The Second of the -Paper Size (GoLpgn Treasury Series) will be 
ready immediately. 
“Mr. Wright has edited the present edition of the in a manner 
and a to be edited. . prin worthy a 
able saries to which it Daily Neve. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE THIRTEENTH THOUSAND of the 


GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and Arranged by F. T. PatGnave. 
With a Vignette by T. Wooluer. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE FOURTH THOUSAND of the CHIL- 


DREN’S GARLAND from the BEST POETS. Selected and Arranged 
Coventry Patmore, With a Vignette by T. Woolner. " 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 


World to that which is to Come. By Joun Bunyan. With a Vignette by 
W. Holman Hunt. 


Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 1 


VITI: an Account of a Genser Mission to 
the Vitian or Fijian Group of Islands. By Bertnotp Seemann, Ph.D., F.LS. 
“ We can warmly recommend this book to our readers."— A thenceum. 
“Ti contains a mass of curious information respecting a country but little known, and 
islanders who, some day or other, seem destined to members of the Pacific 
community. .... Dr. Seeman's book may be commended to public perusal." 


Large-Paper 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; 10s. 6d. ; 


DIALOGUES between 2 CLERGYMAN and 


LAYMAN on FAMILY WORSHIP. By Frepericx Denison Mavaicr, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, St. Marylebone. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 


PHILIPPIANS. By Cuarres Joun Vaucnan, D.D., yw of Doncaster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; formerly Head Master of Harrow School. 


Sixth Thousand, handsomely printed and bound in extra gilt cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


COUNSELS of an INVALID: Letters on 


Religions Subjects. By Grorce Witsos, M.D., late us Professor of 
in the University of Edinburgh. With "Vignette engraved 
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CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 


DAILY SERVICES of the CHURCH of 


ENGI.AND. Complete in 1 portable Volume. A New Edition, with References 
to the omg | Lessons. With a Prefatory Notice by the Bishop or Oxrorp. 
Crown 8vo. with Rubrics, in roan, 1¥s.; in morocco, 18s. 

*4* An Edition on thick paper, 2 vols, morocco, £1 10s. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN. A 


small Pocket Volume, containing a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel 
History, with Texts for every Day in the Year, commencing with Advent. 
‘Thirteenth Edition. Roan, 2s. 6d,; morocco, 4s. 6d. 
*,* A Large-Type Edition of the above is now ready, square crown 8vo. cloth 
antique, 5s. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FOUR 


HOLY GOSPELS, intended chiefly for Devotional Reading. 7 vols. fep. 8vo. 
cloth, £21 8s, Gd.; strongly bound, £2 2s, 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the BOOK 


of PSALMS, chiefly grounded on the Fathers. For the Use of Families. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.; strongly bound, 14s. 


ANCIENT COLLECTS and other PRAYERS, 


Selected for Devotional Use from various Rituals, with an Appendix on the 
Collects in the Prayér Book, By Witiism Buicut, M.A., Feliow of University 
College, Oxtord, Author of “ A ‘History of the Church,” &c. Second Edition, 
enlarged, fcp. 8ve, in red and black, on toned paper, antique cloth, red edges, 5s. 


*,* Kept also in a varicty of elegant bindings. 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL 
WORKS. 


IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 


Tuomas A Kemrts. A New Edition, revised. handsomely printed in fep. 8vo. 
with Vignettes and red borders, cloth, 5s.; antique calf, euletons. 10s. 6d. 


LAUD’S DEVOTIONS. The Private Devo- 


tions of Dr. Witttam Laup, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Martrr. A New 
wnd revised Edition, with Translations to the Latin Prayers. Handsomely 
printed, with Vignettes and red lines. Fep. 8vo. cloth antique, 5s.; bound, 10s. 6d. 


WILSON’S SACRA PRIVATA. The Private 


Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Right Rey. T. Witson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Now first printed entire. From the original MSS. 
Fep. $vo. autique cloth, 4s, 


ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Devotions. By 


the Right Rev. Launcetor Anprewes, Lord Bishop of Winchester. Translated 
from the Greek and Latin, and arranged anew. Fep. 8vo., antique cloth, 5s. ; 
antique calf, red edges, 10s. Gd. 


SPINCKES’ DEVOTIONS. True Church of 


England Man's Companion in the Closet; or, a Complete Manual of Private 


Devotions, collected trom the Writings of Eminent Divines of the Church of 
By Natuaniee Spinckes. Fep. 8vo. floriated borders, cloth antique, 
price 4s. 


*,* The above set of Five Volumes, in neat grained calf binding, £2 2s. 


TAYLOR’S HQLY LIVING. The Rule and 


Exercises of Holy Living. By Bishop Jenemy Taytor. In which ore described 
the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue, and the remedies against 
every vice. Antique cloth, 4s. 


TAYLOR’S HOLY DYING. The Rule and 


Exercises of Holy Dying. By Bishop Jeremy Taytor. In which are described 
the means and instruments of preparing ourselves and others respectively for a 
blessed death, &c, Antique cloth, 4s. 


*,” Kept also in various bindings. 


CHURCH POETRY. 
By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in 


Verse for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 

8vo. Edition—Large type, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 2ls.; antique 
calf, 18s. 

Fep. 5vo. Raton Cloth, 7s. Gd.; morocco, 10s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 15s.; 
antique calf, 

18mo. Edition—Cloth, 6s.; morocco, 8s. Gd, 

42mo. Edition—Cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, plain, 5s.; morocco by Hayday, 8s. 

Cheap Edition—Cloth, Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse 


for Christian Children, 
Fep. BaieeCieth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. ; morocco by Hayday, 15s. ; antique 
If, 12s. 


ca 
32mo. Edition—Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, plain, 5s.; morocco by Hayday, 8s. 
Cheap Edition—Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 


By the Rev, ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 32mo. with Engravings, 


price 4s. Gd.; fep. 8vo. Eighth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS in PAST YEARS. The Sixth 


Edition, with several new Poems, 32mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE BAPTISTERY; or, the Way of Eternal 


Life. 32mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* The above Three Volumes, uniform, neatly bound in morocco, 32mo. 18s. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fep. 8vo. 


10s. Gd. ; 32mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN DAYS; or, the Old and New 


Creation. Fep. 8vo. New Edition, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns 


for every Sunday and Holyday throughout the Ycar. Cheap Edition, 18mo, 
cloth, 1s. ; limp morocco, 3s. 6d. 


FLORUM SACRA. By the Rev. G. 


Smyrran. Second Edition, 16mo. Is. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. By 


the Rev. A.C. Coxe. 18mo. A New Edition, with Additi just published, 3s.; 
morocco, 6s.; calf antique, 7s. 6d. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. By a Crercymay. 


Suggested by the Second Lessons for the Daily Morning Service throughout the 
Year. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, each 5s. 


TALES ILLUSTRATING CHURCH HIS- 


TORY.—Amenica anp our The Chief's Daughter. 2. The 
Convert of Massachusetts. 3. Wolfingham. 4. The Catechumens of the Coro- 
mandel Coast. 5. Rose and Minnie. 


Fep. 8vo., with a Frontispiece to each Tale, cloth extra, each 5s. 
ENGLAND. Vou. I. Tae Eanty Pertop:—1. The Cave in 


the Hills; or, Caxcilius Viridthus. 2. The Alleluia Battle ; or, Pelagianism in 

Britain. 3. Wilda Scenes amongst the Celts:—No. 1. The Penitent ; No.2. The 

Festive, 4. The Rivals; a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 5. The Black 
anes. 


ENGLAND. Il. Tae Meprevat Pertrop:—1. The 
Forsaken; or, The Times of St. Dunstan. 2 Aubrey De L’Orne; or, The 
Times of St. Anselm. 3. Alice of Fobbing; or, The Times of Jack Straw 
and Wat Tyler. 4. Walter the Armourer; or, The Interdict: a Taie of the 
Times of King John. 5, Agnes Martin; or, ‘he Fall of Cardinal Wolsey. 


AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in England, from the Conquest to the Refor- 

mation; with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. By the late Tuomas 

Rickman, F.S.A. Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, 

by Joun Henry Parker, F.S.A. Now ready, the Sixth Edition, 8vo. with many 
‘lates, and it i by O. Jewitt, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. 


SOME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHI- 


TECTU RE in ENGLAND, with numerous Illustrations of Existing Remains 
from Original Drawings. From William I. to Henry VIII. By the late 
T. Hupson Turner, and J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 4 vols. 8vo. with 400 Engravings 
and a General Index, £3 12s. 

“People do not realize the fact that Gothic ever was a prevalent civil style. Mr. Parker's 
beautiful volumes on English Domestic Architecture ney most Guetanay to drive away 
thiserror. His book opens to us a vast store of exquisite remains of medixval civil architecture 
still existing in our Own country, and gives some glimpses of the far richer stores which exist in 
‘The popular ignorance of this subject is omesing. Our | ill studded 
that they are domestic.” — National Reviews — 

“It is a work of thorough research and first-rate authority on a deeply interesting and 
i subject." —S day iew, Nov. 26, 1859, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR and WEAPONS in 


EUROPE. By Joun Hewirr, Member of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain. Vols. 11. and I1]., comprising the Period from the Fourteeuth to the 
Seventeenth Century, completing the work, £1 12s. 
Also Vol. I., from the Iron Period of = Northern Nations to the end of the Thirteenth 
Sentury, 18s, 
The work complete, 3 vols. 8vo, £2 10s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Henny Parken, F.S.A, Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with 170 Hlustrations, and a Glossarial Index. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth lettered, 5s. 

“The atiention which of late years has been given to Gothic Architecture, especially by 

who are not professional architects, renders necessary some sure and safe guide to the 

the art. Such a book is that by Mr. Parker, a second edition of which has just made its 

appearance. ‘Ihe new matter and illustrations, incorporated with the old, combine to make it 

the most comprehensive and practically useful treatise we the subject which can be placed in 

the hands of any one desirous of being Yauscht the princi of Gothie structure. It was w 

as the author says, not so much ‘ for architects as for their employers, the geatry and 

England.’ "—Art Journal. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: its Early History 
ond on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Second 


“It contains the annals of our English civilization, and all about our progress in 
Comestic matters—how we came to be the and which we are. Ail thi 


ESSAY on the MILITARY ARCHITEC- 


TURE of the MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the French of M. Violet-le- 
Duc, by M. Macpermort, Esq., Architect. With the 151 Original French 
Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 2is, 
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BOOKS FOR 


THE SEASON. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. From Professor Harvey's 


“ Phycologia Britannica.” With Descriptions in Popular Lan By M 
Garry, 4to. £3 3s. 2 


*,* This Volume contains drawings of the British Seaweeds, in 893 Coloured 
Figures, including all_the newly discovered Species, an Introduction, an Amateur'’s 
Synopsis, Rules for Laying-out Seaweeds, an Order for Arranging them in the 
Herbarium, and an Appendix of the New Species. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS: a Collection of 


English Poetry relating to the Festival of Christmas. Illustrated by Birket 
Foster; and with numerous Initial Letters and Borders, beautifally printed in 
gold and colours, by Edmund Evans. Super-royal svo. ornamental binding, 21:.; 
antique morocco, 3 s. Gd, 


THE PROMISES of JESUS CHRIST. Illuminated 


b ag tog Warren, Second Edition, ornamental cloth, 15s.; antique morocco 
elegant, 2ls. 
A handsomely Illustrated 8vo. Edition of Mrs. Gatty’s 


PARABLES from NATURE; with Notes on the 


al History. Tlustrated by W. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, 
R.A., BE. Warren, W. Millais, G. Thomas, and H. Calderon. Ornamental 
elath, 10s. Gd. ; antique morocco elegaut, 21s. 

A SECOND EDITION, IMPROVED, OF 


DAILY READINGS for a YEAR, on the Life of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the in. Peter Younc, M.A. 
Crown S8vo. 2 vols. 21s. ; antique calt, 36s.; morocco, Huyday, 40s. 


HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the CHURCH’S 


YEAR. By the Rev, J. S. B. Monsett, LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS for EVERY DAY in the 


YEAR. Edited by W. F. Hook, D.D.  Fep. 8vo. 4 vols. large type, 14s. ; 
morocco, 30s. 
*,* Cheap Edition, 2 vols. 32mo. 5s. 


THE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT by the CHURCH’S 


SERVICES. Edited by W. F. Hook, D.D. Fep.1 t Gs. Gd. ; cal 
*,* Cheap Edition, 32mo. 2s. Gd. 


WEHNERT’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 


CRUSOE, 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 61. 


WEHNERT’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


ANDERSEN’S TALES for CHILDREN. 105 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


SERVIA and the SERVIANS. | By the Rev. W. 


Denton, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


mag this end and volume we are to the acquaint. 
ance le race, hom E: 
‘nglish Churchman, 


KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Ricnmonp, 
Author of “* Annie Maitland,” a Illustrated by M. 1. Booth. Crown vo. 6s. 
“ Of Miss Yonge's type."”—Saturday Review. 
“ Well written, full of healthy woman's sentiment, ‘ Katie’ is a commendable story.” 
Athenceum. 
A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF 


MISS ROGERS’S DOMESTIC LIFE in PALES- 
TINE. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

“ Easy and natural Sriting, Lane of anecdote, and crowded with unconscious proofs of her own 

aptitude for the work she The. on is a charming lt is as — 


en. 
taining as a novel, fall of “that rich flavour of personal knowledze which one finds cni 
buoks that record in a volume the observation of years.” —Spectator. 


A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS: a Selection from 


the MSS. and Corr of Mary Leadb ining her Annals of 
Ballitore, with a of the Author; Un fablished Letters ¢ Famand 
Burke; and the Correspondence of Mrs. R. Trench and Rev. G. Crabbe, 
2 vols. crown lis, 


“A pleasing pabis cation, ting us with a picture of Quaker life seen through a rosy 
wi h the traits of character t inged by Quaker simplicity, and orange 
of teeling and thousht beyond what we should have thought a Quakeress would posse 

review, 


FREDERICK LUCAS: a Biography. By C. J. 


Rierumicrer, Author of “ Teuton: a Poem.” Crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 
* Almost everything a biography of the kind ought to be.""—Saturday Review. 


A SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, OF 
THE HOME LIFE of ENGLISH LADIES in the 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford,” 
“The Romance and its Hero,” &c. Fep. 8vo. Gs. 
bs in the perusal of this volume, and feel that we cannot com- 
onl too The examples of Female‘ life and character which we 
brought before us ia these pages are beyond all praise.""—Eaglish Churchman. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY 
THINGS; being Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, Books, Place and Power, 
the Finai Cause, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

“We have extracted and noted enough to show et this is nocniiony & book. Its quaint 

humour and its recondite anecdotes would alone make it worth perusal; but considered as 

monument of the memory, research, liveliness, and pts acti wity of a man of fourscure, it 
may rank as a literary curiosity.""— Parthenon. 


A FOURTH AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, and RIDDLES. Collected 


bya CantaB. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MRS. GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 


“We should not be doing Jestice bo the highest class of juvenile fiction, were we to omit, as 
ion at this season, the whole series of Mrs. Gatty’s admirable 
They are quite sui generis, a and deserve the widest possible circulat ion. 

Literary Churchman, 


PARABLES from NATURE. 16mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Separately, First Series, 1s. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 


RED SNOW, and other Parables from Nature. Third 


Series, 16mo. lllustrated, 2s. 


WORLDS not REALIZED. 16mo. Frontispiece, 2s. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo. Illustrated, 2s. 


“e* These little works have been found ueefal for Sunda reading in the family ci: 
and i te 


AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. Fep. 8yo. Illustrated, 


price 3s. 6d 


THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. 


Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Tales. 


Fep. 8vo. Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


LEGENDARY TALES. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 
THE INCUMBENT. Fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s.; 


MELCHIOR'S DREAM, and other Tales. By J. H. G. 


Edited by Mrs. Gatry. Fep. 8vo. Ilustrated, 3s. 6d. 


AMONG the TARTAR TENTS; or, The Lost 


Fathers. A Tale. ANNE Bowman, Author of “ Esperanza,” “ The Boy 
Voyagers,” &c. With epee Crown 8vo. 5s 


bouk is full of adventure, juite fit for such 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


POETRY for PLAY HOURS., By Gerna Far. 


With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. or with Illustrations, coloured, 4s. Gd. 


NURSERY CAROLS. _ Illustrated with 120 Pictures 


by Ludwig Richter and Oscar Pletsch. 3s. 6d. or with Illustrations, coloured, 6s. 
16mo. cloth, gilt edges, each 5s, 
BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. 80 Illustrations. 
SCRIPTURE PARABLES and BIBLE MIRACLES. 


32 Illustrations. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 60 Illustrations. 
GOOD and GREAT MEN. 50 IIlustrations. 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 130 Figures. 


Each with 16 Ilustrations, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; Coloured, gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 
SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By the Rev. J. E. CLarke. 
BIBLE MIRACLES. By the Rev. J. E. Ciarke. 
THE LIFE of JOSEPH. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Half-a-Crown each. 


CHURCH STORIES. Edited by the Rev. J. Enskixg 


CLaRkKe. 


KARL and the SIX LITTLE DWARFS. By Junta 


Gooparp. With Frontispiece. 


NURSERY POETRY. By Mrs. Moruerty. With 


8 Illustrations. 


NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. Moruerty. With 


4 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS. By Saran Crompton. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a _ complete 
of all the Scientific, and Recreative, of 

aud Youth, With man od Hundred Woodcuts and Ten Vignette Titles, 

ew Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 


” formerly published 
should id be taken, i in 


printed in gold. 
handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. 
*,* This is the and genuine Boy’s Own Book,” 
ir. and recently by Messrs. Kent & Co. Care 
ordering, to give the exact title. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK of 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. With numerous Engravings. Abridged from the 
above. l6mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ MANY HAPPY RETURNS of the DAY!” 


A Birthday Book. By Caartes and Mary Cowpewn Ciarke, Authors of “* The 

Concordance to Shakspeare,” &c. Beautifully Hlustrated by the Brothers 

Dalziel. Small post 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 
“ An unobjectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. ‘Many Ha Returns of the 
Day | is not only this, but may rely, without shrinking, upon its positive excellences for a long 
deserved popularity.” — estminster Review. 
“3 ie be as acceptable to the young as * Sandford and Merton’ was wont to be half a 
century since. The authors will henceforth share the affections of the young with Mans 
Andersen, Peter Parley, and the Brothers Journal. 

by GREAT 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED 
Aids to Reflection, 


AUTHORS. A Dictionary of nearly Four Thonsan 
Quotations of Metaphors, Counsels, Cautious, Proverbs, Aphorisms, 
xc. In Prose and Verse. Compile’ from the Great Writers of ‘all Ages and 
Countries. Tenth Edition, fep. &vo. pp. 568, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
“The pa aka perfect gems; their selection evinces sound judgment and anexcellent 
taste.” — Lis 
“We accept the treasure with profound gratitude—it should find its way to every home.” 


Era. 
“We know of no better book of its kind.” Examiner. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM SHAKES- 


PEARE; delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his 
Plays, the Maltiform Phases of the Human Mind. By the Editors of “* Truths 
IMustrated by Great Authors.” Second Edition, fep. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette Title, Gs. 

*,* A glance at this volume will at once show its superiority to Dedd’s 
Beauties, or any other volume of Shakesperian selections. 


SONGS of the SOUL during its PILGRIMAGE 


HEAVENWARD; being a New Collestion of Poetry, illustrative of the 
Power of the Christian Faith; selected from the Works of the most eminent 
British, Foreign, and American Writers, Aucient and Modern, Original and 
‘Transiated. By the Editors of “ Truths Iiustrated by Great Authors,” &c. 
Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, pp. 638, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

*,* This elegant volume will be appreciated by the admirers of “ The 


Christian Year.” 
THE BEAUTY of HOLINESS; or, the 


Practical Christian’s Daily Companion ; being a Collection of upwards of Two 
Thousand Reflective and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, 
Beauty, and Practicability ; se'ected from the Sacred Writings, and arranged in 
Eighty-two Sections, each comprising a different theme for meditation. By the 
Editors of “ Truths Mlustrated by Great Authors.” Third Edition, fep. 8vo, 
pp. 536, large type, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forming a Series of Interesting Narratives, 
extracted from the pages of Contemporary Chronicles of Modern Historians, of 
the most remarkable Occurrences in each Reign ; with Reviews of yx Manners, 
Domestic Habits, A Cost ,» &e. of the People. CHARLES 
Se.py. Twenty-fifth Edition, Tome. fine paper, with 9 Illustrations Anelay, 
cloth elegant, edges, 3s. 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS; or, Windsor Fire- 


side Researches. Being a Series of Acrostics eni igmatically propounded on 
Historical, Biographical, Geographi and Misc Subjects; intended in 
a novel manner to combine Amusement with Exercise in the Attainment of 


| graph, ac." — 


By Exiza Capet. Royal i6mo. elegantly printed, 
cloth 

*,* The idea of this yp ay style of ee is taken from one said 
to have been written by Her Majesty for the Royal Children, which, with the 
Solution, is given. 

“A capital game, and o 


e of the best of those dable mental which test 
nowledge and andy. To the Queen's loyal subjects it comes, moreover, 
recommended by the hint my the thlerpeae and the statement in the preface, that it is a game 
Her and the Royal Children, if, indeed, it were not invented by the Queen 
rsel '—Critic. 
“ A good book for family ote in the long and —— winter ernines ee as it will 
enable the young to pass them away both —City Press. 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. By 


the Author of * Mia and Charlie.” Second Edition, with 6 Mlustrations, fep. 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 


THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: a 


Handybook of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in con- 
nexion with Universal Histor ry. By Epwarv SuHexton, Assistant Editor of 
“ The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” "ad one of the Contributors to “ The 
Reason Why” Series, &c. | vol. crown 8vo. pp. 384, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* A handy little volume, which will supply the place of ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ to 
who cannot afford that work. Moreover, it contains some things that Haydn's 
ler. 
“Itisto the historical student and anti ~A sy a Within’ is to the practical 
ite—not dispensing with stores ahesi-a 
that little aid which, in moments of andi is true 
olunteer Service Gazette. 
“ Mr. Shelton deserves well of those who really wish to entenntsd’ what they read.” 


“Mr. Shelton’s idea is good. and ud exceedingly well carried out... .. . The Historical Finger- 


nm to 

“ The idlest vender would fi it convenient to it within reach." — Publishers’ Circular. 

“ Keally a very useful work; and, at the present day, when everybody is expected to be up in 
everything, as good a handybook for cramming on ~~ current subjects of couversation as any 
that we know. About 3,000 subjects have all their place in this omeewinery | . hee and 
tersely the account of cach is for ordinary purposes. 

vei variety of information, much o of ‘which could 
a us ieee, as a book of reference, on 


of the or 
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JOHN TIMBS'S POPULAR WORKS. 


“Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's encyclopedic 
varieties should ever after be a good table-talker, an excellent com- 
a ‘well-read person,’ and a proficient lecturer.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART of 


the AGE; or, the Exhibition of 1962. Popularly Described from 
its Origin to its Close. By Joun Timns, F.S.A., Editor of “ The Year- Book of 
Facts in Science and Art,” Author of “ Things Not Generally Known,” “ Curiosi- 
ties of Science,” &c. In a closely-printed volume, illustrated ‘with a fine 
Photograph from negatives specis'ly retained for this work by the London 
Stereoscopic Company, pp. 362, cloth elegant, 6s, (Ready. 


SCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN. Con- 


taining Sketches of the Progress of Education in England, from the Reign of 

King Alfred to that of Queen Victoria; and School and College Lives of the 

most Celebrated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers; Inventors and 
Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. By Joun Times, 
F.S.A. Second Edition, entirety revised and partly re-written, with a Frontis- 

— by John Gilvert, 13 Views of Public Schools, and 20 Portraits OF head a” 
andsomely bound in cloth, fcp. 5s. 


*,* This book is extensively used, and specially adapted for a Prize ae 


Schools. 
“ A most amusing volume, and will be a most acceptable present to any school- my! ambitious 
uring in a future edition as one of England's* fatnens Men.’ "— Gentleman's Magazine. 
idea is happy one, and its equall It is a book to all boys, but 


7 Eton, Harrow, 
many other ae of high repute, the accounts are full 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVER- 


ERS in SCIENCE and USEFUL ARTS. = Joun Tiss, F.S.A. Second 
Edition (Fourth Th d), with , fep. &vo. cloth 
elegant, 5s. (Ready. 
“Mr. Timbs's best book.” — National Maga: 
“These stories by Mr. Timbs are as ~~ as the * ~ Aagigen Nights’ Entertainments,’ 
and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth.""— Atlas. 
“ Another and hn OS Archimedes and Roger Bacon 
to the Stephensons. | 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for and Young. Joun 
Timas, F.S.A. First Series (Thirtieth Thousand), and Second Series (Tenth 
Thousand). Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

“A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book —a book as full of information as a 
ate is of seed.”"— Punch. 


“A very amu 
And as instructive as it is amusing.” Queries, 


CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE, PAST and 


PRESENT. By Joun Times, F.S.A. First and Second Series. hird 
— (‘Things Not Generally Known” in Science.) Fep. cloth, as 6d. 
each, 
of contains as in 250 pages as could otherwise be 


‘ining Journal, 


=e and Winchester ; for of these, as of 
fail interesting." —Notes and 


CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. A Book for 


Old and Young. Joun Timss, F.S.A. Things Not Generally Known” 
in History.) Tenth Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Ww i more book for the dra’ , or one more useful for 
e can amusing wing-room. the 


POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED and 


BASeeasee. By Joun Tips, F.S.A. Eighth Thousand. Fep. cloth, 


of few better books for young persons; it is instructive, entertaining, and 


know 

reliable cae inety-ni out of h Id take up whenever it came 
A work w n -nine persons every hw wou up 
Churchman, 


in their way, and would always learn something from." —£; 


PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, 


with Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Tuomas Jonn 
Guttick, Painter, and Joun Timps, F.S.A. With a Frontispiece 
Small 8vo. pp. 336, cloth, 6s. 


*, 4 This work been as a text in b Schools of Art at 
ith the Science and 


rt Department of the 
of Council o on Educat! 
“We can heartily recommend this volume to all who are desirous of understanding what 


they admire painting.” — Daily 
popular manual of the art of painting deserves very wide diffusion. Many young men 
and women will find in it valuable aid 'y their efforts at self-education.” 
“A book which oll lovers of art will rejoice in, as = taining, in small sgompacs, the very 
information which Exhibitions and Art Unions must have made so many 
of their ional Magazine. 


want of."—Nat 


THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


Exhibiting the most important Improvements and Discoveries of 


and ART: 
and the Arts, Philos pay. 


the Past Year in Mec 
tricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, So, y, 
and Astronomy. By Joun FSA. ith Fine engraved Frontlopices 
and Vignette, Fep. cloth, 5s. 


*,* This work, published annually, records the Proceedings of the 
Scientific Societies, and is taltapensakie for such as wish to possess a fail 
picture of the latest Novelties of Science and the Arts. 


“ Ably and honestly compiled.” theneeum. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS-HALL COURT, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review, ' 


Mr. CHURCHILL'S PUBLIGATIONS. 


[December 20, 1862, 


With Plans, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHINA, from a MEDICAL POINT of VIEW, 
A- Gonvon, C.B., Deputy Inepector-Genera! of Army 


Third Edition, with more than 400 Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


By W.B. Canrznren, M.D., F.R.S. 


On January 1, with Lithographic Plates, No. IX. New Series, 4s. 


THE JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL 


SCIENCE. Edited by Lawxesren, M.D., F.R.S., and Groner Busx, F.R.S. 
*y* Vol. IT. New Series, with 25 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 17s. 


Ninth Edition, carefully revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. Hormann, Ph.D., 
(te 


With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Roserr 
Bewrtiey, F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. 


Eleventh Edition, Illustrated, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 
_ of CREATION. 


Seventh Edition, fep. Svo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of MEDICAL JURISPRU-|- 


DENCE. By Aurarp 


Sixth Edition, with Engravings, fep. vo. cloth, ¥s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, including 


the PRACTICE of the COLLODION PROCESS. T. “rv Harpwien, late 
Lecturer on Photography at King's College, London. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


being an ag ny ef INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the PHYSICAL 
SCLENCES., By Gouwine Binp, M.D., F.R.S., and Brooxr, 


With numerous IMustrations, Third Edition, fep. Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY, including AN A- 


E. Bowman. Edited by Cuantes of Practical 
King’s College, London. 


With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


ON ECCENTRIC and CENTRIC FORCE: 


A New Theory of Projection. By Iewny F. A. Pratr, M.D. 


By the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE GENEALOGY of CREATION, newly 


Translated from the Unpointed Hebrew Text of the ~~ ¥ of Genesis: showing the 
Ba! Scientific A of the Ci of Moses and the Philosophy of Creation. 
Henar A, Pratt, 


8vo. cloth, £2 10s. 


AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000 
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